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2 MEDES. 

make bread of dried almonds ; but the southern 
districts produced corn and wine in the greatest 
abundance. 

The inhabitants were once a very warlike peo- 
ple, and are said to have instructed the Persians 
in the art of war ; though they afterwards intro- 
duced a variety of effeminate and luxurious 
practices, which eventually caused the downfall 
of that empire. They usually smeared their ar- 
rows with a bituminous liquor, called naphta ; 
and confirmed * their alliances with the blood 
of the contracting parties. They are also said 
to have thrown the bodies of their dying rela- 
tives to dogs, as supposing it dishonourable to 
expire on their beds, or be deposited in the earth. 
Polygamy was not merely allowable among 
them ; but, according to Strabo, they were com- 
pelled, by the law, to maintain, at least, seven 
wives; and every woman was regarded with 
contempt who supported fewer than five hus- 
bands. How this regulation could be observed, 
is inexplicable. 

As their religion and laws were nearly the 
same with those of the Persians, they will con- 
sequently be found in the history of that people. 
It is, however, proper to remark, that when a 
law was once enacted, it was not in the king's 
power to repeal it.: whence the unalterable de- 
crees of the Medes are frequently alluded to in 
Holy Writ. 

* In confirming alliances, they used to tie together, 
with a hard bandage, the thumbs of their right hands, 
until the blood, starting to the extremities, was, by a slight 
cut, discharged. This they mutually sucked *, and a league 
thus mysteriously solemnized was accounted mo*t sacred. 

ture 
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With respect to their arts, trade, and litera- 
ture, nothing satisfactory can be said. Bat their 
passion for martial exercises is well authenti- 
cated ; and their skill in horsemanship and ar- 
chery wass at once, the envy and admiration of 
tlieir neighbours. 

The history of this people is extremely dark 
and perplexed till tlieir s abjuration to the Assy- 
rians, which took place either under Pul, the 
founder of the Assyrian monarchy, or his im- 
mediate successor, Tiglath-Pileser ; and there- 
fore must be passed over as fabulous. From 
this period they remained in subjection till the 
reign of Sennacherib, when, by a powerful ef- 
fort, they shook off the yoke, and gallantly de- 
fended their recovered liberties. 

Having thus rescued their country from the 
oppressive dominion of a conqiicror, they lived 
some time without a king. But the licentious- 
ness and anarchy which began to prevail in every 
district soon enabled Dejoces, a subtle ambitious 
Mede, to gratify his darling passion at the ex- 
pence of the public felicity. This man, con- 
templating the irregularities of his countrymen, 
applied himself with such apparent zeal to the 
administration of justice, that the inhabitants of 
his district elected him for their judge ; and the 
fame of his impartiality spread so rapidly, that 
all such as thought themselves aggrieved by un- 
just sentences resorted from all parts ol the na- 
tion to his tribunal. When, by these means, he 
had secured the public affection, and established 
some degree of order in the community, he sud- 
denly abdicated his honourable seat, and reiuseel 
to attend any longer to an employment which 
incapacitated him* from promoting his private 
B 2 welfare- 
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welfare. Upon this unexpected change, the 
vicious and unprincipled gave the reins to their 
respective passions, and every species of wicked- 
ness increased with such dreadful rapidity, that 
Media was soon filled with rapine, murder, and 
desolation. Hereupon, a general assembly was 
called, to deliberate on the means cf reforming 
those abuses ; and the friends of Dejoces, seizing 
the favourable opportunity, expatiated so warmly 
on the danger which threatened even the exist- 
ence of the nation, and the absolute necessity of 
appeasing the public disorders, by raising some 
meritorious individual to the regal dignity, that 
their proposal was received with general plaudits, 
and Dejoces was immediately placed on the 
throne. 

2> p The mask of dissimulation was now 
J' thrown aside ; the politic design of secret 
ambition was crowned with success ; and 
the first acts of the new sovereign were those of 
a haughty and imperious tyrant. He com- 
manded his subjects to build him a palace suit- 
able to his dignity ; selected guards out of the 
whole nation for the safety of his person ; and, 
having ordered the famous city of Ecbatan to 
be built, enacted certain laws, which imported 
that none but the members of his household 
should ever be admitted to his presence, and 
that all business should be transacted by his ser- 
vants and ministers. These proceedings, though 
arbitrary in the extreme, and ill suited to a man 
who received the diadem as a reward of his un- 
shaken equity, were not disagreeable to the peo- 
ple ; so that Dejoces enjoyed his splendid estab- 
lishments without molestation, till his insatiable 
thirst of power induced him to invade Assyria, 

where 



s, invaded .Persia, with some success, 
ced several of the neighbouring nations, 
-tained possession of almost all the Up- 

between Mount Taurus and the river 
Elated with the brilliant success that 

his arms, he at length invaded Assy- 
e himself master of a considerable part 
untry ; and even laid siege to the me- 
But here his good fortune abandoned 
1 he perished, with the greater part of 
, in the attempt. 

The crown of Media now devolved 
pon Cyaxares, a prince of great cou- 
ige and extraordinary abilities, who 
overed such parts of the kingdom as 
1 taken in the preceding reigns by the 
is ; and, having assembled a powerful 
larched out to avenge the death of his 
nd grandfather, by the destruction of 
. The Assyrians met him on their fron- 
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rians out of Europe, and were now in full pur- 
suit of their fleeing enemies, were soon engaged 
by the forces of Cyaxares; but the latter, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary exertions of their 
valiant king, were utterly defeated. The con- 
querors, meeting with no farther opposition, 
over-run not only Media, but the greater part 
of Upper Asia, whence they extended their con- 
quests into Syria as far as the confines of Egypt. 
The Egyptians, however, were saved from in- 
supportable oppression by their king, Psamme- 
ticus, who, partly by presents, and partly by 
intreaties, prevailed on the barbarians to with- 
draw. In this expedition the Scythians reduced 
the city of Beth-Sheam in the territories of the 
tribe of Manasseh, on this side the Jordan, whence 
it is called Scythopolis, or the city of die Scy- 
thians. 

At the expiration of twenty-eight years, dur- 
ing which the Scythians had been masters of the 
Upper Asia, Cyaxares resolved to attempt the 
destruction of his troublesome guests by strata* 
gem. He accordingly invited the greatest part 
of them to a general feast, which was given in 
every family ; when each host intoxicated his 
guest, and a massacre ensued, which delivered 
the kingdom from a long and cruel bondage. 
The Medes then repossessed themselves of all 
their provinces, and once more extended their 
empire to the banks of {he Halys. 

Cyaxares, having thus delivered his subjects 
from the oppression of the Scythians, was soon 
after engaged in a war with the Lydians, upon 
the subsequent * account. A sedition happen- 

• Vide Herodot. lib. i. cap. 73, 74. 

tog 
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ing" among the Scythian Nomades, a party of 
them escaped into Media* where they were bu* 
maoelr reived by the king, and entrusted with 
the education of some Median youths. These 
strangers frequently employed themselves in 
hunting and usually presented Cyaxares with 
part Of their ^ame : but being one day unsuc- 
cessful, that pciuce treated them with the most 
opprobrious language ; in consequence of which 
they agreed to m order one of their Median pu- 
pfli, d«m his Heslt hie venison, and serve it up 
to; the royal table- Having executed this horrid 
project* they fled to Sardhs, and implored the 
protection of Hiily attes* king of Lydia. Cy ax- 
ares immediately sent ambassadors to demand 
the murderers ; but, the Lydian monarch re- 
iusidg to deliver them up, a war of five years 
ensued between the two nations, with various 
success. An obstinate engagement took place 
between the hostile armies, in the beginning of 
the sixth year ; but a total eclipse of the sun, 
which happened during the heat of the battle, 
had so powerful an effect on the superstition of 
the Medes and Lydians, that they immediately 
retreated, and soon after concluded a peace, 
which was strengthened by a marriage* between 
Aryenis the daughter of Halyattes, and A sty- 
ages, the eldest son of Cyaxares. 
j* p The Lydian war was no sooner termi- 
^.j " nated than Cyaxares entered into a strict 
* alliance with Nebuchadnezzar, king of 

• Of this marriage was born, the ensuing year, Cyax- 
•t«s v who, in the book of Daniel, is called Darius the 
Medc. 

Babylon ; 
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Babylon; andj in conjunction with the Baby- 
lonians, resumed the siege of Nineveh, slew Sa- 
rac the king, and levelled that proud metropolis 
with the ground. This victory gave rise to, the 
great successes of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyax* 
ares, and laid a foundation of the two collateral 
empires of the Medes and Babylonians. 

After the reduction of Nineveh, the victorious 
monarchs, improving their advantage, led the 
confederate army against Pharaoh-Necho, king 
of Egypt, and compelled him to abandon what- 
ever he had formerly taken from the Assyrians. 
Having effected this design, and reduced all 
Phoenice and Ccele-Syria, they proceeded, with 
an army of Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Moa- 
bites, and Ammonites, to the number of ten 
thousand chariots, a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand foot, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
horse, to invade Samaria, Galilee, Scythopolis, 
and Jerusalem, all of which were subdued by 
their resistless arms. Enriched with the plun- 
der of the subjugated nations, they divided their 
forces, Nebuchadnezzar pursuing his conquests 
in the west ; and Cyaxares falling upon the pro- 
vinces of Armenia, Pont us, and Cappadocia, 
which he subdued with great slaughter of the 
inhabitants. After these 'achievements, the ar- 
mies united once more, and, by the reduction 
of Persis and Susiana, completed their conquest 
of the Assyrian empire. 

Cyaxares, having thus erected the kingdom 
of his ancestors into a potent empire, and shared 
the new acquisitions with Nebuchadnezzar, ex- 
pired, in the fortieth year of his reign, and left 
the government to his son Astyages. 

This 



Iita prince, who tn Scripture is called 
hasuerus, succeeded peaceaMy to the 
throne ; but we find no particular* of hfo 
e corded in hist or j f except his rcputainj* 
thy Ionian*, who* under the cnnduel of 
leiodach, the son of Ncbuehadne/zar, had 
in inroiid into his country- The victory 
he trained on this occasion was chiefly 
to the bravery and vigilance of Cyrus, 
hough at that time but sixteen years of 
rtudi^ni himself in a very gallant man- 
id chased the invader* witn great slaugh- 
his own frontiers. This rash undertaking 
iUMerodach laid the foundation of that 
iity between the Medcs and Baby laid am, 
wat productive of innumerable mischief*, 
cntuaily terminated in the ruin of Baby- 
On the death of Astyages, the crown 
devolved on his son Cyaxares, uncle to 
Cyrus, and the person designated in 
A'rit, by the name of Darius the Medc. 
>rince had scarcely assumed the reins of 
ment, when he found himself engaged in 
iiinary war with Neriglissar, who had as- 
ted Evil-Merodach, and usurped the 

of Babylon. The war was carried on, 
rcat slaughter on both sides, by Cyaxares 
s valiant nephew, during the reigns of the 
r Neriglissar, of his son Laborosoarchod ; 

Nabonadius, the son of Evil-Merodach, 

se time the Babylonian empire was utterly 

rown. But the relation of these interest- 

ents must be reserved to the reign of that 

is prince, who was the founder of the Per- 

onarchy. 

Cyaxares 
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Cvaxares is said, in Scripture, to have taken 
the kingdom after the reduction of Babylon and 
death of Bclsha///.ar ; for Cyrus, during his 
uncle's life, held the empire only in partnership 
with him, though he had acquired it solely by 
his own valour. The command of the army, 
and die whole management of affairs, however, 
were vested in Cyrus ; in consequence of which 
no notice is taken of Cyaxares in Ptolemy's ca- 
non. But that a Mede reigned at Babylon, im- 
mediately after the death of Nahonadius, is evi- 
dent, both from Xenophon and Scripture : for, 
the former tells us, that, after the taking of Ba- 
bylon, Cyrus went to the king of the Medes, at 
Ecbatan, and succeeded him in the kingdom: 
and we read, in the volume of Divine Inspira- 
tion, that Babylon was destroyed " by the kings 
of the Modes, and the captains and rulers there- 
of, and by all the land of his dominion ;" and 
that the kingdom of Babylon was " numbered, 
finished, broken, and given to the Medes and 
Persians ;" first to the Medes under Cyaxarcs or 
Darius, and then to the Persians under Cyrus* 

After the reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares, in 
concert with his nephew, arranged the affairs of 
their new empire, and divided it into a hundred 
and twenty provinces, which were entrusted to 
the care of those persons who had distinguished 
themselves during the war. Over these gover- 
nors were appointed three presidents, who, re- 
siding constantly at court to receive accounts 
from the several provinces, and to dispatch the 
royal commands to the immediate officers, might 
be said to have the administration of the most 
weighty affairs of state. Of these Daniel was 
appointed the chief, not only on account of his 

irresit 



great wi adorn, hut likewise for ftix age and con- 
tumniate experience* Thi* honour!* attached tn 
tfeii employment raised 11 «mirit of envy in the 
ftther courtferi, who mutinously contrived bin 
ruin, and procured hh condemnation to a 
death. But ;^ Daniel' i supposed offence wa in 
Ttatity a fulfilment of lIic mo«t sacred ditty, the 
Cod of hi* Withers miraculously interfered in Im 
.t the base contrivance of hia enemies 
1 converted to their own destruction* 
ii,i i. suppowsd to have happened when 
Cynit wji in Syria, which he brought under 
subjection with the adjacent countries* while 
Darius remained at Babylon to manage the civil 
affair* of" the empire. The Paries or Stateri i 
Darict, those famous pieces of gold* which, for 
itveral age*, were preferred, by the oriental 
nation s, tn any other money, were probably 
coined aoout rtie lame time, out of the i - ■ ■ 1 1 1 of 

the concjuered Lydians. But in tlie reii;n ol 
Cyrus, a more distinct account will be ;;t ven ol" 
several particulars relating to Cyaxairs and As- 
tvages, the two predecessors of Dai ins the 
Mede. 



UlAl'. 
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PERSIA. 

Foundation of the Empire to Its Subjugation 
by Alexander the Great. 

>I A, one of the most delightful countries 

Asia, in different ages, has been called 

erent denominations. It extended anci- 

lbout two thousand eight hundred En- 

oiles in length, from the Hellespont to the 

1 of the river Indus; and about two 

and miles in breadth, from Pontus to the 

h of the Arabian Gulf: being divided into 

provinces of Gedrosia,Carmania,Drangiana, 

chosia, Paropamisus, Bactriana, Margiana, 

rcania, Aria, Parthia, Persis, Susiana, Schir 

i, and Curdistan.* 

The climate of this country varies considerabl 
ording to the situation, some parts beir 
•ched with insufferable heat, at the sar 
son that others are frozen with cold. T 
I is extremely unequal; and rain seldom f> 
refresh the vegetative tribes. Some of 
leys, however, are extremely fertile ; and fn 
«rers, and aromatic herbs, are there prod' 

Modem Persia (or the dominions of the Persian r 
snds about one thousand eight hundred and fort; 
length, from the mouth of the river Araxes 
ix of the Indus ; and is one thousand and eight 
breadth, from the rivet Ox us to the Persia; 
ig bounded by the Caspian Sea and Mount C 
ihe north ; by the Indus and the territories of t 
jul on the east ; by the Persian Gulf and th 
an on the south ; and by the dominions of f 
lior ou the west. 
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in great exuberance* Animal and mineral pro* 
(tactions are also extremely numerous and the 
Ttstiges of antiquity, which still eidst in tlm 
famous country, arc truly worthy tli* attention 
of the curious. 

The plain in which the great city of Perse polis 
stood h one of the finest is Persia! and is said to 
contain near fifteen hundred villages, all adorned 
with pleasant gardens, and planted with vim* 
brageous trees, The entrance of this plain, on 
the west side, consists of a range of steep, lofty 
mountains, about twelve miles lonq and two 
miles broad, forming two flat banks, with a 
rising terrace* At the foot of the mountain was 
situated the ancient palace of the kings of Persia, 
of which the walls are still standing on three 
•ides* The front is six hundred paces, in extent, 
from north to south, and three hundred and 
ninety from east to west* Before the west side 
are several rocks, which rise toward the north till 
they are on a level with the wall, and appear 
like a kind of platform extending eighty paces 
before it. The stair-case, which consists of two 
flights of stairs, forty-two feet asunder at bot- 
tom, is twenty-five feet seven inches in depth to 
the wall, whence the steps proceed, and is equ- 
ally magnificent and commodious. About 
forty feet distant from the front of this palace 
are two great porticoes and two columns: 
but the pavement of the first is much damaged 
by the effects of time, and the second is sunk 
five feet lower than the former. The first por- 
tico is thirty-nine feet high, and the second 
twenty-eight. The front of each pilaster is or- 
namented with a large figure of an animal cut 
in bass-relief, but now much defaced, and the 

Vol. VIII. C ba«" ; 
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bases of these pilasters are about five feet two 
inches high. Many authors have published their 
conjectures respecting these monuments of anti- 
quity, but it seems impossible, in their present 
condition, to decide what they originally de^ 
signated. 

The two columns which stand between the 
porticoes are of white marble, elegantly fluted* 
and decorated with some rich ornaments ; their 
heighth is about fifty-four feet; their circum- 
ference fourteen; and their appearance altogether 
striking. 

Turning toward the south, there is to be seen 
a cistern, cut out of stone, twenty-five feet long, 
seventeen feet five inches broad, and three feet 
above the level of the earth. Beyond this is 
another stair-case, composed of two flights of 
steps like the former, one fronting toward the 
east and the other toward the west. On the top 
of this stair-case some foliage is still visible, with 
figures, in bass-relief, of a lion tearing a bull. At 
the end of the landing place is another frOnt» 
adorned with three rows of small figures one 
above another. Of the first row nothing can be 
seen above the girdle, the upper parts being de- 
stroyed by the corroding tooth of time; the 
second row has received material injury ; and as 
to the third, it is nlmost completely buried in the 
earth. Beyond the bottom of the stair-case is a 
wall forty -five feet in length, with an interval of 
sixty-seven feet to the west front. This side, 
like the other, h surcharged with figures, and 
occasionally diversified with inscriptions, but 
these arc entirely effaced. Between the two 
flights of stairs there is an open place, paved 
with stones of an extraordinary magnitude, and 

ornamented 
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I with several rows of beautiful co- 

7 the south of these columns there U 

>f which the front wall is jet five feet 

?s high, extending - ti hundred mid 

t from east to west, On the north 

two porticoes, and three window* 

5 and on %he south a portico and four 

icn. There are, also, two porticoes 

>peningB on the west 5 and another 

east with three niches or window* 

Under the two porticoes on the 

he sevn the figures of a man and 

from the knees up ward, their legs 

t*d with earth- The second porno » 

■figure of a man hoUingandstaUbiug 

kind of animal represented with 

its back. Under the portico toward 

man is seen engaging with a It on, 

nlds by the mane with his right hand, 

•ikes a poniard into its belly with his 

both sides of the southern portico 

figure of a man bearing a crown in 

.nd attended by two persons, one of 

s a kind of umbrella over his head. 

ikewise some remarkable groupes of 

be pilasters which are scattered about 

and many niches or tablets full ol 

n various parts of these truly curious 

h some have imagined to mark the 

indent temple; but which the genc- 

rned men, with much greater reason, 

the sad remains of the palace ot Per- 

Lt the distance of six miles from these 

i is a famous mountain, harder and 

a finer polish than marble. H> *ide>. 

curiously levelled by human industry, 

C2 ;l 



16 PERSIA. 

and ornamented with several figures in bass-re- 
lief. Here are also four tombs, and some in* 
scriptions in the same character with the tablets 
at the palace of Persepolis. 

The Persians were, indisputably, a very 
ancient nation, and are supposed to have de- 
scended from Elam, the son of Shem ; as all the 
Greek interpreters by Elam understand Persia, 
and in the acts of the Apostles, the Persians 
themselves are called Elamites. 

The kingdom of Elam appears to have been 
very powerful in the early ages, for Chedorlao- 
mer, king of Elam, who was contemporary with 
Abraham, is said to have invaded the gigantic 
Emims and Zamzummins, and to have pillaged 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, though he 
was afterward overthrown by Abraham, who 
took up arms on behalf of his kinsman Lot. 
Elam was also a potent kingdom in the time of 
Jeremiah, as appears from a prediction of that 
prophet relative to the augmentation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dominions, in which he observes 
that the Babylonian prince shall subdue Elam, 
a kingdom on the river Ulai, to the east of the 
Tigris. 

But, as some account of the kings who pre- 
ceded Cvtus will be given hereafter, it may be 
proper to speak of Persia, in this place, as the 
second of the four great empires. 

The Persian monarchs were not only absolute 
in their administration, but the obedience of 
their subjects resulted from the most enthusiastic 
veneration ; and the homage they constantly re- 
ceived was little short of divine honours. None 
were permitted to enter the royal palace without 
express permission, nor to approach the seat of 

majesty 



majesty without prostrating themselves on the 
ground. While they remained in the presence 
they were obliged to hold their hands within 
-their sleeves- A ceremony tor the neglect of 
which, Mitre us and Antosaces were put to death, 
under the reign of Cyrus the younger. The 
unbounded respect paid to the kings oi Persia by 
their vassals is instanced by Herodotus, who 
says* that Xerxes being on m in great danger by 
sea, many of his attendants strove who should 
first leap overboard to lighten the vessel, and 
sacrifice themselves for the preservation of their 
prince. They all, m fact, regarded tlie ting's 
wrath as equally dreadful with the anger of the 
gods; and on the least intimation given by him 
I at any time become their own exec it- 
ers. 
The crown of Persia was hereditary, and 
generally bestowed on the eldest of the deceased 
ting's legitimate children. When the reigning 
prince undertook a long journey, or any perilous 
expeditioiijhe named theheir apparent previously 
to the commencement of his march, that no 
contest might arise respecting the succession. 
The ceremony of coronation w ? as performed by 
the priests, in the temple of the goddess oi war 
at Pasargada; where the new monarch used to 
clothe himself with the garment which Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian empire, had won be- 
fore his elevation to the throne. ISeing thus at- 
tired, he ate some rigs, with a small (pianiity of 
turpentine, and drank a cupfull of sour milk; 
and the solemnity concluded with his receiving 
•liic tiara or crown from one of the gnr.uk es, in 
whose family that prerogative was hereditary. 
The king's birth day wasalwavs celebrated wilh 
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the utmost pomp and magnificence; 'and his 
death was bewailed by shutting up the tribunals 
of justice, and extinguishing those fires which 
were universally worshipped as household gods. 

The royal residence was, according to the 
seasons, seven months at Babylon, three at 
Susa, and two at Ecbatan. But Persepolis, at 
last, became the ordinary seat of the court. 
The king's palace was extremely magnificent, 
and furnished with utensils of inestimable value. 
The roofs and sides of the apartments were en- 
tirely covered with ivory, silver, gold, or amber. 
The throne was of fine gold, supported by 
four pillars, richly adorned with precious stones. 
The royal bed was likewise of gold, and two 
coffers were placed by it, the one containing five 
thousand, and the other three thousand talents. 
Herodotus mentions a vine of gold, presented to 
Darius by Pythius, a Lydian, of which the body 
and branches were enriched with jewels of great 
value, and the clusters of grapes, which hung 
over the king's head as he sat on the throne, 
were all composed of precious stones. Adjoin- 
ing the palace were five gardens, planted with 
the most beautiful trees and flowers; and ex- 
tensive parks, stocked with all kinds of game for 
the king's diversion. 

With respect to luxury, most of the Persian 
monarchs were so dissolved in pleasures, that 
they minded little beside the gratification of 
their sensual appetites. They drank no water 
but that of the river Choaspes, which was always 
carried about with them in silver vessels; no 
wine was brought to their tables hut the Caly- 
bonian, made at Damascus, in Syria; and no 
bread was set before them but what was baked 

from 



Parmenio at Damascus* there" were no 
in two hundred and seventy-seven 
f whom twenty-nine provided the 
venteen ministered water, seventy took 
e wine, forty were engaged in the pre- 
:>f sweet ointment, and fifty-six were 
I in providing the garlands usually 
he Persian banquets. During the re- 
company were entertained with vocal 
•umental music, and three hundred 
f the most melodious voices constantly 
to divert their royal master in his 
relaxation. It was but seldom, how- 
t the king admitted any persons to his 
ept his consort and mother, as it was 
n some measure a degradation of their 
o appear subject to the same necessities 
r guests. This ambition of appearing 
e level of other mortals also confined 
hm the precincts of their palaces, and 
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a territory called the Oueen's Head Dress, 
another day in travelling through a com 
which was styled the Queen's Girdle. 

The king's children, particularly the elc 
were committed, soon after their birth, to 
care of certain eunuchs. At the age of se 
years they were instructed in riding 
hunting ; and at the age of fourteen they \ 
placed under die discipline of four lear 
tutors, the first of whom was to teach them j 
dence, the second justice, the third tempera 
and the fourth fortitude. 

The king's ordinary guard consisted of fif) 
thousand men, who constantly attended his 
son, and were denominated the king'* rclato 
and ten thousand choice horsemen, who atten 
him in all his expeditions, and were called 
mortal. These guards received no pay* but t 
were abundantly supplied with all the necessa 
of life. 

The Persian kinps frequently heard cai 
both criminal and civil; audwere generally \ 
tender in respect of the administration of just 
After listening attentively to the merits o 
cause, they took several days to reflect upoi 
and to advise with their most learned jud 
before they pronounced sentence. When t 
sat on a trial of life and death, they conside: 
not only the crime of which the prisoner st 
impeached, but all the actions of his life; ; 
accordingly as his crimes or virtues prepoi 
rated, they condemned or acquitted him. 

The royal revenues of Persia, according 
Herodotus, amounted to some \v hat more ti 
sixteen millions sterling: but this sum was, 
later ages, greatly augmented by taxes dni 

fi 



amvcu ai uie age ui nve years, iesc, u 

uld die before that period, his parent 

ye too heavily afflicted by his loss. At 

irs old, the children of reputable Persians 

ltrustcd to the care of learned masters, 

refully implanted in their opening minds 

sion to every species of vice, and allured • i! 

ather by example than precept to the ' ■ 

» of all the moral virtues. Every parent Mri; 

i power of life and death over his own ■ H \ 

n; but the exercise of this prerogative *■"• 

ly allowable for capital offences, or the 

on of great crimes. EJj 

nation was ever more ready to adopt Ijj • 

customs than the Persians. They had [,) 

ler vanquished the Medes than they as- 

their dress. After the subjugation of 

they used the Egyptian armour; and as 

i they became acquainted with the Greeks, 

litated them in the worst of vices. They «|i 
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sumptuous furniture, and consecrated to Jupite 
After these came the chariot of Jupiter, drau 
by eight white horses, a conductor on fo< 
holding the reins. The king immediately fo 
lowed m a chariot drawn by Niscan* horses, ax 
attended by a thousand chosen spearmen. Afb 
these came a body of cavalry, consisting of 
thousand chosen Persians, and they were fc 
lowed by ten thousand Persian foot, of who; 
one thousand were armed with javelins, embe 
lished with pomegranates of gold; and nil 
thousand had pomegranates of silver. The re 
of the forces then advanced promiscuously, ar 
closed the grand procession." 

When they designed to make war upon ar 
nation, they sent lieralds to demand of the 
earth and water, thereby commanding them t 
acknowledge the king of Persia as sovereic 
lord of their country. In time of action, tl 
king animated his forces by his presence and e 
hortations ; and the signal, which was given r 
sound of trumpets, was always followed by a 
universal shout of the army. Those who dk 
on the field were accounted peculiarly happ] 
and such as abandoned their posts, or evinced 
cowardly disposition, were condemned to e 
emplary punishments. They never fought ! 
the night, marched before sun-rise, nor used ar 
stratagem independent of their own valoui 
whence Ammianus Marcellinus observes, " tht 
deemed it base and unfair to steal a victory." 

Previously to their taking the field, the foro 
passed in review before the king or command* 

of horses, bred in tl 



• A peculiarly beautiful species of ho 
■\+\n* of MfsJii," t'ledthp Nisean j»L'U*. 



inedthe number of their dead, 
sect to their religion, the Persians 
L to have been originally instructed 
lip of the true God by their progc- 
; and to have been recovered from 
etical opinions by the patriarch 
n whose time the oriental nations 
>wered with a false religion, com- 
m by the name of Zabiism. If, 
is was the case, a second corruption 
nsued, and engaged the people in 
acts of reverence to the celestial 
in other practices incompatible with 
1. 

dor of their religion, however, was 
obscured as to admit any degree of 
between it and the worship of the 
l heathen nations, for while they 
iem selves to the most absurd ido- 
nulti plied their representations of 
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a principle which they carefully transmitte* 
their posterity. 
The greatest religious objection to whicr 
I Persians have rendered themselves liable, re: 
from their veneration of the sun and of fire; 
from those symbolical representations, cs 
Mithriac figures, which adorned certain cj 
after the time of the learned Zoroaster, 
from the enquiries and researches of various 
partial and literary men, it appears that < 
these tilings were formerly misrepresented, 
to their peculiar respect for the sun, it is foui 
on their belief that he is the noblest creatur 
.., the Almighty, and the immediate seat or th 
of the Holy One; and with regard to t 
veneration for the element of fire, they a 
• that they have chosen it as the purest symb< 
1 the Divine Nature. A declaration which i 
■'; gain some degree of credit, if we take a n 
] spective view of various events and custoir 
! tlie Jewish history, such as the revelatio 
■ God to Moses in the burning bush ; the pills 

I fire which preceded the Israclitish host in i 
1 removal from Egypt; and the never dying 
that was Icept on the altar of burnt offerinj 
i| Jerusalem. As to the figures of the sun, 
' planets, and other heavenly bodies which c 
mented some of their retreats, they served 
as mathematical symbols for preserving the 
system of # the universe among the Pers 
though they were afterward introduced 
other nations as objects of idolatrous worshi 
Though fire was deemed the symbol of 
nity among the Persians, the other elements " 
also highly honoured by them; insomuch 
they suffered the bodies of their deceased firi 



ana in tne next. inis attachment to 
, and especial regard to water, seems jus- 
>y the Mosaic precepts for corporal purifi- 
, and by the great advantage of preserving 
ness in a climate so hot as that of Persia, 
ir priests, who have been branded, by the 
iced or misinformed, with the name of fire 

were in reality entitled to the appellation 
tts of the Almighty y for diey read every day 
l public prayers, and performed other sa- 
al offices, exclusive of dieir attention to 
cred fire. They never confessed their 
;s to any but the Most High, nor besought 
ssion of diem from any except him, though 
nclined to perform those devotional acts 
fire or before the sun, as a symbol of the 

and a witness of their actions. In like 
r the Israelites confessed their sins to God 
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tne Israelites cuiuessea tucir sins to u»u ■ v i t 

temple while the sacred fire flamed on } ; j ■ ,* 

Itar; so that the religious practice of the ' it ■' 
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IMythra, or the sun, towards whom they © 
better testify their respect in the open 
neither did it militate against their favoi 
principle, that the Lord of the universe sh< 
j not be enclosed within walls; for the Pyrea 

!not designed to circumscribe what they estee 
an image of the Deity, but only the symbol oi 
purity, or the shadow of his nature. 

The Persians have a regular clergy, and 
extremely zealous in asserting an uninterru; 
succession of persons instructed in their sa 
mysteries, from the time of Zoroaster to the 
sent period. Their ordinary priests are < 
pelled to live according to certain rules, n* 
severer than those given to the laity ; the ] 
priests are under still greater obligations ; 
all of them are bound to discharge their sa 
dotal offices with the utmost punctuality 
devotion. 

Their public worship has retained its p\] 
for many ages, and is thus performed. "W 
the people assemble in the pyreum or fire-ten- 
where the sacred fire is kept perpetually bun 
upon an altar, the priest puts on a w 
habit, and a mitre, with a gauze or cloth pas: 
before his mouth, to prevent his breathing on 
sacred element. He then repeats certain pra 
out of the liturgy, in a whispering tone, hole 
in his left hand some small twigs of a sac 
tree, which, at the termination of the service, 
thrown into the fire. On these occasions 
who are present offer up their prayers to God 
such things as they stand in need of; and w 
prayers are finished, the priest and congrc 
tion withdraw with every possible token 
respect. Among the modern Persians, howe 






itcs the child's nativity, and asks wh:it j \ 1 ' 

s to be given it. This being agreed on ■ • ; 

father and other male relations, the priest :« ! ' ; 

to the mother, and the ceremony ends, at '} * • 

ne, with her repetition of the name. The fy ■ | 

s afterward carried to the pyreum, where V 

est pours some water into its mouth from !■ 

id of a holy tree, beseeching God to 
; the tender infant from whatever impuri- 
may have received from its parents. At 
fears of age, the child is confirmed by the 
and instructed in the first principles of his 
n. When he is well acquainted with the 
i of his faith, he is permitted to pray, for 
»t tiiiie, before the sacred fire ; after which 
he receives a draught of water and ;: 
ra n ate leaf from his spiritual tutor ; who i!:| 

1 1 ■■ 

le exhortation here alluded to is generally given in \j ; 

r>-f!.- il V'tir KiMiirh :»■* fire wns delivered to Zoroa>ti-r , 
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also causes him to wash his body with ckatf 
water, and to put on a linen cassock next his 
skin, which descends below the waist, and is girt 
with a girdle of camel's hair, woven by the 
priest's own hand. After these ceremonies, the 
priest pronounces a solemn blessing, admonishes 
him to be a true Persee all the days of his life, 
and warns him against idolatry and disobedience 
to the precepts of Zoroaster. 

The marriages of the Persians are, by a very 
intelligent author, said to be of five sorts, viz. 
those of children in their minority ; of widowers 
with a second wife ; of such persons as enter 
into the connubial state by their own choice ; of 
those who, being recently adopted, are given in 
marriage by the person who is desirous of leav- 
ing them his property ; and of * the dead, which 
last ceremony is occasioned by an opinion com- 
monly entertained, that married people are pe- 
culiarly happy in a future state. The ceremo- 
nies made use of at their marriages are very 
singular, but have nothing in them either inde- 
licate or irrational. The parties designing to 
J contract the nuptial engagement are seated toge- 
ther on a bed about midnight ; opposite to them 
stand two priests, holding rice in their hands, 
to intimate the fruitfulness they wish to result 
from the union ; and on each hand of the priests 
stand the relations of the bride and bridegroom. 
These arrangements being made, the bride- 
groom's priest lays his fore finger on the woman's 
forehead, and says, " Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded husband ?" The woman as- 

' * When a young person dies in celibacy, titer hire one 

[ to be married to him or her, which ceremony is performed 

toon alter the funeral. 

scnting. 



ter rice over them, beseeching God that i 

y be blest with many sons and daugh- ' J 

it they may live in uninterrupted har- ! % 

id arrive at a venerable age in posses- jj 

11 the joys of wedlock. The ceremony il 

ncluded, the woman's relations pay the y 

and a festival of eight days is kept in j. 
if the marriage, 

a Persian is on his death bed, a priest f 

s sent for, who, drawing near the sick * 

prayeth to this effect : M O Almight\ j 
ou hast commanded we should not of- 
e, but this man hath offended; thou 
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ained that we should do good, yet this j 

:h done evil; thou hast required we i 

uly worship thee, which, however, this * 
:h neglected. Now, O merciful God, 

>ur ot dissolution, pardon his offences, ]\ 

es, and his omissions, and receive him [i [ 
•If." When the immortal spirit hiith 
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e;ich take his own, earth to earth, air to air, watet 
to water, and fire to fire." They imagine the spi- 
rit wanders for three days after its departure from 
the body, and is, during that time, pursued bv 
the devil, till it reaches their sacred fire, which 
he is unahle to approach. They therefore pray 
incessantly for the soul of their deceased friend 
till the fmrthday, when, supposing his fate to 
be decided, they close these ceremonies with a 
great feast. 

With respect to the reigns of the Persian mo- 
narchs, little can be asserted with confidence 
before the time of Cyrus, whom we have already 
noticed as the founder of the empire. The first 
king of Elam mentioned in Scripture is Chedox- 
laomer, who extended his conquests over many 
of the Asiatic provinces, and held the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Bela, Admah, and Zeboim, 
in subjection for the space of twelve years. In 
the thirteenth year they made an effort toward 
the recovery of their liberty ; but Chedorlaomer, 
in concert with Arioch, king of Ellasar, Amra- 
phel, king of Shinar, and Tiaal, king of nations, 
marched against the revolters, defeated their 
army, killed the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and returned towards Elam, loaded with the 
spoils of the vanquished nations. The patriarch 
Abraham, however, hearing that his kinsman 
Lot was taken prisoner on this occasion, pur- 
sued the conquerors to Dan, put them to flight, 
and returned triumphant with his nephew and 
all his family. By this defeat Chedorlaomer 
lost the sovereignty of the Pentapolis, but re- 
tained his other conquests, which seem to have 
been very considerable. 

Frnni this period to the reign of Cyrus, the 

history 



history of E!am or Persia Is clouded with fic- 
tion, and affords but little instruction or enter- 
tainment* as nothing can be affirmed with any 
probability of truth, eicept that ihe Elamitcs 
were a great and powerful nation; that they 
were, in all probability, conquered by the Assy, 
rians ; and that, on the recovery of their liberty, 
they were governed by princes of their own 
nation, till the sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when they were again subdued by that great 
warrior and his ally Cyaxaresp 

The only great family found upon record be^ 
fore this second conquest, is that of Achxmenes, 
which must indisputably have been very conspi- 
cuous, since Xerxes, at the height of his glory, 
was proud to derive his pedigree from thence. 
But as nothing occurs even respecting Ach^- 
menes that can be depended on, we shall hasten 
to the reign of a prince whose name is equally 
famous in sacred and profane history. 
t, p Cyrus, deservedly styled the Great, 

_* * (both on account of his extensive con- 
quests and his restoration of the captive 
Hebrews) was the son of Cambyses, a Persian 
grandee, and of Mandane, daughter of Astya- 
ges, king of the Medes. He was born a year 
after his uncle Cyaxares, and passed the first 
twelve years of his life in Persia, where he was 
inured to hardships and such exercises as might 
capacitate him to bear the fatigues and toils of 
war. When he was twelve years old, he was 
taken to his grandfather Astyages, and, in con- 
sequence of his obliging and amiable disposition, 
he soon became an object of admiration to the 
leading men of Media. 

When he had attained the age of sixteen years. 
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he first entered the theatre of war, and gave some 
extraordinary proofs of his bravery and excellent 
conduct. Next year, he returned to his father 
in Persia, and remained there till he was called, 
in the fortieth year of his age, to the assistance 
of his uncle Cyaxares. 

Astyages, king of Media, left the crown, at 
his decease, to his son Cyaxares, as has already 
appeared in the preceding history. But this 
prince had no sooner assumed the governments 
than he was informed that the king of Babylon 
had projected an invasion of Media; that he 
had already engaged the assistance of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, and several other princes ; and 
that he had sent ambassadors into Caria, Phry- 
gia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Paphlagonia, to 
stir up the several provinces of those countries 
against the Medes and Persians. Cyaxares, 
therefore, called his nephew to his assistance, 
and, upon his arrival with thirty thousand Per- 
sians, appointed him generalissimo both of the 
Medes and Persians. 
t> p The powerful alliance formed at this 
-'-„_ ' time against. the Medes induced the king 
00 ' " of Armenia to withhold his usual tribute, 
and to refuse the quota of auxiliaries which he 
had hitherto been obliged to furnish in time of 
I war. But as this might give a dangerous pre- 

! cedent to other dependent states, Cyrus resolved 

to crush the revolt with all possible expedition. 
He accordingly marched with a chosen body of 
horse to Armenia, entered the country before 
the inhabitants had any intelligence. of his de- 
sign, surprized the royal family, and, having 
! compelled the king to pay his tribute, and send 

* the usual quota of auxiliaries, restored hint to 
I, his 
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otic, and returned triumphant to the army 
cdiiw 

After both parties had been employed three 
years in forming alliances, and making suitable 
preparations for war, the confederate armies on 
both sides took the field, and soon came to an 
engagement, which proved very unfortunate for 
the invaders t for Neriglissar, king of Babylon, 
wa* killed* and Crcesus, king of Lydia, who 
tie it r assumed the command of the army, was 
obliged to rftire in the utmost confusion to his 
camp, whence lie was driven next day by Cyrus, 
at the head of the Hyrcaniam, who had revoked 
to him on the preceding night. The most va- 
luable nnd splendid part of the booty was re- 
served for Cyaxares, and the prisoners were per- 
mitted to depart to their respective countries, 
upon delivering up their arms, and promising 
to fight nn more against the Persians or their 
allies ; but all the horses that were taken were 
set apart for Cyrus, that he might form a body 
of cavalry for the Persian army, which they had 
hitherto greatly wanted. 

Laborosoarchod succeeded Neriglissar on the 
throne of Babylon, but his cruelties and oppres- 
sions excited such a spirit of discontent among 
his subjects, that two Babylonian noblemen re- 
volted, with their respective provinces, to Cyrus, 
who thus obtained an easy entrance into Assy- 
ria. Laborosoarchod sallied out against Ga- 
dates, one of the revolted noble*'? but the Per- 
sian prince drove him with great slaughter to 
his metropolis, where he continued while Cyrus 
ravaged the country without molestation, and 
terminated the campaign with the reduction ol 
three fortresses on the frontier of Media. 

On 
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On the murder of Laborosoarchod, and the 
accession of Nabonadius, Cyrus, and Cyaxares, 
resolved to change their plan; and, instead of 
contenting themselves with ravaging the ene- 
my's country, they deemed it advisable to em- 
ploy their forces in the reduction of towns and 
fortresses, that they might distress the city of 
Babylon by intercepting their provisions, and at 
the same time extend their dominion over the 
adjacent territories. 

In consequence of this determination, Cyrus 
exerted himself so effectually, that several cities 
were taken ; entire provinces were subjugated ; 
and the slothful, luxurious Nabonadius himself 
was so violently alarmed, that he quitted his 
capital, with great part of the royal treasures,' 
and fled to Croesus, king of Lydia ; by whose 
interest and assistance ne formed a powerful 
alliance with the Egyptians, Greeks, Tnracians, 
and other nations of the Lesser Asia. 

These confederates, under the conduct of 
Croesus, assembled in the vicinage of the river 
Pactolus, and advanced thence to Thymbra, the 
place appointed for the general rendezvous* 
Cyrus, in the mean time, augmented the nun* 
ber of his forces by new levies, and advanced 
against the enemy with one hundred and ninety- 
six thousand troops, besides three hundred armed 
chariots, several moving towers for the conve- 
niency of the archers, and a considerable num- 
ber of camels, each mounted by the Arabian 
archers ; the one looking toward the head, and 
the other toward the hinder part of the animal. 
The forces of Croesus, however, were twice as 
numerous as those of Cyrus, amounting, in the ' 
whole, to four hundred and twenty thousand 
men. 

When . 
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time. mis motion, However, did not 
the Persian, who, seeing himself com- 

hemmed in, ordered his troops to attack 
Ic the enemy's forces that were marching 
upon his rear ; and, at the same moment, 

a squadron of camels to advance against 
smy's other wing, which consisted chiefly 
airy. Croesus's army was now thrown 
e utmost disorder, as most of the horses 
their riders, and trod them under foot ; a 
istance which enabled Artageses, an of- 
f great experience, to improve the advan- 
>y charging both the enemy's wings im- 
isiy at the head of a body of horse, and 
anding the chariots, armed with scythes, to 
ven furiously among them. Both wings 
at last, put to flight, Cyrus ordered his 
ite, Abradates, to rail upon the centre with 
chariots ; upon each of which was placed 
!r eighteen or twenty feet high, containing 
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suing their advantage, drove the Persian infantry 
back to their engines. Here, however, they en- 
countered a fresh shower of darts and javelins 
from the towers, and the Persian rear, advancing 
sword in hand, compelled the spearmen and 
archers to return to the charge. Cyrus now 
pushed on the centre, and with his Persian ca- 
valry attacked the Egyptians in the rear ; bat 
they immediately faced about, and defended 
themselves with incredible bravery. The battle 
now became more bloody than ever, and Cyrus 
himself was in imminent danger ; for, his horse 
being killed under him, he fell in the midst of 
his enemies, but was saved by his faithful Per- 
sians, who, alarmed at this accident, threw them- 
selves with irresistible violence upon those who 
surrounded him. At length, Cyrus, admiring 
the bravery of the Egyptians, offered them ho- 
nourable conditions ; and informed thenv at the 
same time, that all their allies had abandoned 
them. Upon this they surrendered their arms, 
and, having stipulated that they should not be 
compelled to fight against Croesus, from that 
time served the conqueror with the utmost fide- 
lity. 

The battle continued till night, when Croesus 
retired with his troops to Sardis, and the auxi- 
liaries hastened to their respective countries. 
Cyrus did not then think proper to pursue them, 
but next morning he advanced toward Sardis ; 
and, having overthrown a body of Lydiaas, 
who obstinately disputed his passage, invested 
the city. On the following night he became 
master of the citadel, being conducted to it by a 
Persian slave, who had formerly lived in the 
service of the governor. Having thus obtained 

possession, 
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lion, and found that the Lydians had no 
of resisting, he issued out a proclama- 
tion* Importing that all the inhabitant* should 
be secured from molestation, provided they 
brought him nil their gold ana silver* This 

Ksal was cheerfully embraced \ and Crccsu* 
lfY who was taken captive, set them an 
\e, by voluntarily giving up his immense 
tt to the conqueror, Cyrus, compassion- 
ating hii royal prisoner's misfortune, and ;ul- 
Wrfifthis equanimity* under inch afflictive cir- 
IW Willi Hi ' >,, treated him with great clemency ; 
suffered him to enjoy th«j regal title and am ho- 
iity p under Uw sole restriction of not having 
power to make war} and* from that time, toolc 
him with htiti as a companion in all hi* expedi- 
tions* 

Cyrul, having thus effected the subjugation of 
Lvdta, remained in t lit* Cesser Asia till ho ha I 
conquered all the nations which inhabited that 
extensive continent, from the iEgcan sen to the 
Euphrates. He then carried his victorious arms 
into Syria and Arabia, and, having laid those 
nations likewise under tribute, he marched to- 
ward Babylon ; the reduction of which, after a 
eiege of two years, put an end to the Babylonian 
empire, and accomplished the predictions which 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had uttered against 
that proud metropolis. 

Upon the death of Nabonadius, Cyrus visited 
his parents in Persia, and, after a short stay 
there, went back to Babylon with his uncle 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mode, who is said, in 
Scripture, to have taken the kingdom, as has 
been already noticed in the history of the Modes, 
li 2 On 
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On their arrival, they concerted the 
of the whole empire, and bestowed, the Rovenw 
ments of the new provinces on such of jus sub- 
jects as had merited a reward by their conduct 
in the war. Cyrus then distributed a suitable 
number of his forces into garrisons, for the da? 
fence of the empire, and with the remainder itr 
duced the other nations as far as the Red Sea 
and the confines of Ethiopia. 
« p ' About two years after the reduction of 
,.; } j ' Babylon, Cyaxares died, and ■ left the 
tK "" whole government of the empire to hi» 
nephew, who at this time published the famous 
edict by which the Jews were permitted to retura 
to their native country, and restored all the vessels 
which Nebuchudnc/.zar had brought frovt JeriV 
salem, and deposited in the temple of Baal* -• % - 
Having spent seven years in the most taviaMt 
state of tranquillity, and established his empire 
with such consummate wisdom, that, ttpon die 
strength of his foundation, it stood above two 
hundred years, notwithstanding the rashness 
and impolitic measures of his successors, Cyrus 
died, in the seventieth year of his age, equally 
beloved and regretted by all the nations xhat 
acknowledged his dominion. He had reigned, 
from his Hrst accepting the command of the 
Median and Persian armies, thirty years ( &H» 
the conquest of Babylon, nine; and, from the 
death of his uncle Cyaxares, seven years. X^no* 
phon observes, that he was buried at Pasapcada* 
and that his monument was to be seen m the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when he. re* 

, solved 
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upon a war with the Egyptian* : bat this 
itioru with the Pieces* that attended it, ha* 
ilready noticed in the history of Egypt. 
f>n after the termination of tJie Egyptian 
he projected three different expeditions ; the 
against die Carthaginians, the second against 
Ammonians, and the third against the Ethic- 
tf ? the fir it of these, however, was laid aside, 
the Phoenicians, whose aid was essentially 
re to the prosecution of that war, posi- 
*Ir refitted to assist him in his design upon 
- Carthaginians* But his mind being set on 
J Other two* he sent persons to Ethiopia, who, 
idet the specious character of ambassadors, 
rre to net as spies, and procure the most accu- 
ite intelligence concerning die strength and 
olitical situutiun of the country. On their ar- 
i val tn Ethiopia, they were treated with great 
: on tempt by the inhabitants, who were well ap* 
prized of their true business : however, the king, 
in return for their presents* sent his own how to 
Cambyses, by the ambassadors, whom he ad- 
dressed in the following words: " It is not from 
any desire of cultivating my friendship that th< 
king of Persia sent you with these presents 
neither have you spoken truth, but arc com 
into my dominions as spies. If your sovcreig 
wrere an honest man, be would neither desr 
more than his own, nor attempt to enslave 
people who have never injured him : howev 
give him this bow from me, and let him kn- 
tnat the king of Ethiopia advises him to m; 
war upon the Ethiopians, when the Persi 
ihall be able thus easily to bend so stron 
bow ; and, in the mean time, let him thank 
rodi that they have never inspired the E 
E3 
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pians with a desire of extending their power 
beyond the limits of their own country." 
■d ^ Cambyses, on the receipt of this mag- 1 
S Q . * nanimous but imprudent message, de- fc 
nounced vengeance against the Ethio- % 
pians, and commanded his 'army immediately to ^ 
begin their match, though they were unprovided , 
with any necessaries for such an expediti o n. 
When he arrived at Thebes, in the Upper Egypt, 
he sent a detachment of fifty thousand men 
against the Ammonians, ordering them to ra- 
vage the whole country, and destroy the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon ; while he, with the remain- 
der of the troops, should proceed to Ethiopia* 
He had not, however, marched one fifth part of 
the way, before his provisions were entirely con- 
sumed, and his men were reduced to the neces- 
sity of eating their beasts of burden. But these 
difficulties were too small to stop Cambyses in 
his mad career ; so that the army were com- 
pelled to advance, till they were brought to such 
extremities as to be obliged to choose one man by 
lot out of ten, to serve for food to his compa- 
nions. The king, however, unmoved by this 
dreadful circumstance, still persisted in his mad 
design, till, being at length alarmed for his 
personal safety, he retreated to Thebes; after 
having sacrificed die flower of his army to his 
preposterous' undertaking. As for the detach- 
ment sent against the Ammonians, they arrived, 
by the help of their guides, at the city of Oasis, 
seven days march distant from Thebes; but 
what was their fate afterward is uncertain, for 
they never returned either to Egypt, or their 
own country. 
Cambyses, on his return to Thebes, caused all 

the 
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mplcs of that superstitious city to bo 
id burnt to the ground ; and likewise 
ay the famous circle of gold which 
td the tomb of king Osymandyas, 
satiated his vengeance on Thebes, 
marched back to Memphis, where he 
| the Greek mercenaries, and sent 
eir respective countries. On his entry 
ry, he was violently incensed against 
ants, who Art he supposed to be rejoic- 
cotsnt of his unsuccessful expedition* 
,ey were, in reality, holding a great 
i the appearance of their god Apis, 
impression of this idea he sent for the 
rs, commanding them to explain the 
le public mirth ; but their answers were 
m appeasing his anger, that he imme- 
used them co be put to death- He 
1 the priests inro his presence, and, on 
ing him that it had always been the 
celebrate the appearance of their god 
y possible demonstration of joy, he 
ed the object of their adoration to be 
efore him ; but no sooner did he sec* 
.tead of a deity, than he flew into a 
ssion, wounded Apis in the thigh with 
r, commanded the priests to be severe- 
for their stupidity, and. ordered his 
) kill every Egyptian, without mercy, 
lid be found celebrating the feast ot 

anton exercise of cruel tyranny was re- 
r the Egyptians as the greatest instance 
ty that was ever committed among 
id they affirm, that the sacrilegious 
is immediately punished with the loss 

of 
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of his reason: 1>ht his actions* prior to thk 
event, might have justly entitled him to the 
appellation of a lunatic. 

He had a brother* by the same father and 
mother, named Smerdis, to whom Cyrus left 
some considerable employments, and who at- 
tended Cambyses on his Egyptian expedition; 
but he being the only man in the army who 
could bend the bow within two fingers breadth 
which had been sent by the kin? of Ethiopia, 
Cambyses conceived such a jealousy of him, 
that he sent him back into Persia. After hit 
departure, the king dreamed that a messenger 
from Persia told him, Smerdis was seated on the 
throne, and touched the heavens with his head ; 
in consequence of which Prexaspes, one of the 
king's confidents, was sent to put the innocent 
Smerdis to death. 

Soon after this transaction, Cambyses became 
enamoured of his youngest sister Meroe, and 
was desirous to marry her; but, being con- 
vinced of the novelty of his design, he sum- 
moned all the royal judges of the Persian nation 
before him, and demanded whether there was 
any law in existence which permitted a brother 
to espouse his sister. The judges, unwilling 
to authorize an incestuous union, and at the 
same dreading the effects of their tyrant's anger, 
replied, that they knew of no law allowing a 
man to marry his own sister, but they had a law 
which permitted the king of Persia to do what- 
ever he pleased. Upon this answer, he solemnly 
married her, and for some time behaved to her 
with the utmost affection ; but, on her once la- 
menting the hard destiny of her brother Smerdis, 
he struck her with his foot in so brutal a manner 

as 
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• into » premature lab our* -which oc* 
■ death* 

aused several of the Persian nuble* 
uried ahve, and daily sacrificed *ome 
his diabolical fury. He one day 
Mf>W W* chief favourite, what opt- 
Msians had of htm, and what they 
in their private conversations. Pre*- 
d, they highly applauded hts actions 
but thought him rather too partial 
of the grape, ** I understand yriii/* 
inibyses, " they suppose that wine 
r>f my understanding ; hut whether 
be well founded, yourself shall de- 
Having made this observation! he 
ink to a much greater excess than he 
ne before ; then, ordering the son of 
;o stand upright at the farther end of 
tvkh his left hand upon his head, lie 
Prexaspes thus : — " If I shoot this 
ugh your son's heart, yon must ac- 
thatthe Persians have slandered me ; 
ss my aim, I shall readily allow they 
1 the truth." The barbarian had no 
ier uttered these words, than he drew 
ww, and shot the young man dead 
the spot. He then commanded the 
j opened, and, on finding that he had 
ced the heart, he asked Prexaspes, in 
g tone, whether lie had ever seen a 
with a more steady hand ? and whe- 
irsians had not injured him, by assert- 
ine affected his reason ? The wretched 
•re terrified at the idea of his own 
tan grieved at the heart-rending spec- 
re him, replied, with all the base ser- 
vility 
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vility of a parasite, «« Apollo himself could not - 
have shot more dexterously." " 

While Cambyses was proceeding in this fo- .[ 
rious manner, Croesus, king of Lydia, took tho n 
liberty to represent to him the ill consequences ^ 
that might result from so tyrannical a govero- ^ 
ment, and remonstrated so warmly against the 
absurdity of his conduct, that the tyrant imme- 
diately issued out orders for his execution* The 
officers, however, who received this sanguinary 
commisson, ventured to conceal the devoted 
prince, upon the supposition that Cambyses 
might soon repent his ill-timed severity. Next 
day the king enquired for Croesus, and appeared 
transported with joy on finding that lie was still 
alive; but, at the same time, commanded all' 
those persons who had saved him to be put to 
death for their disobedience. 

In the beginning of the eighth year of this 
reign a singular revolution took place in the 
affairs of Persia. Cambyses, at his departure 
from Susa, on the Egyptian expedition, had left 
the administration of government in the hands 
of Patizithes, one of the chief of the magi. 
This man, being informed that Cambyses in- 
dulged his tyrannical disposition to such a de- 
gree, that he daily became more insupportable 
to his groaning subjects, resolved to place the 
diadem on the head of his own brother, whose 
features were remarkably similar to those of 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and who bore the 
same name as that unfortunate prince. This 
design was immediately put in execution ; Smer- 
dis the magi was placed on the throne, and 
heralds were dispatched, to notify his accession, 
to all parts of the empire* The herald who was 

sent 



t the recollection of his cruelty to an inno- 
rother, and ordered his troops to march 
i design of crushing the rebellion ; but as 
i mounting his horse, his sword slipped out 
scabbard, and wounded him in the thigh, 
en asked the name of the city, and, on 
told it was called * Ecbata*> he exclaimed, 
loud voice, " Fate has decreed that Cam- 
the son of Cyrus, shall die in this place." 
pon he assembled the chief nobles who 
tended him in his expedition, and repre- 
to them the true state of the case, earnestly 
ting them to dethrone the impostor, who 
* the nation of the Medes, and to confer 
gal dignity on one of their own blood. 
le Persians, supposing this language to 
-om confirmed malice, paid no attention 
and, on the death of Cambyses, which 
ed a few days after, they voluntarily sub- 
. to the new monarch, supposing him to 
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years, and treated them with such eitraor 
kindness as effectually conciliated the est 
all the Asiatic nations ; and, to secure 1 
in the possession of his new dignity, he n 
♦Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, thinking 1 
a discovery should take place* he might ret 
empire by her title. These precautions 
ever, only increased the suspicion that 1 
not the true Smerdis, and hastened the de^ 
ment of that important secret. 

Among die other wives of his prede 
Smerdis had married Phedyma, the daug 
Otanes, a Persian nobleman of the first 
Otanes, anxious to be satisfied respectii 
identity of Smcrdis's person, directed Ph 
to take an opportunity, while the kin 
asleep, of feeling whether he had ears o 
for Cyrus, having formerly caused the < 
Smerdis the magi to be cut off for a 
meanor, it might be easily found whetr 
present sovereign was the brother of Can 
or an impostor. Accordingly, Phedym 
turcd to make the trial when called to the 
bed, and, early next morning, confirm* 
father's suspicions, by affirming that S 
had no ears. This discovery was imme 
imparted to Aspathines and Gobryas, tv 
sians of great distinction, with their 
friends, Intaphernes, Hydarnes, and Meg;' 
In the mean time, Darius, the son of Hyj 
arriving at Susa, informed the conspiratc 

* Atossa had been married to Camby*e4, who 

on the decision of the royal judges, wpoused oi 

m sisters, took to wife the other also ; and the m: 

' tending to be her brother, married her on the sa' 

S: 
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tlis, the son of Cyrus, wa* actually dead, 
and therefore he had come for the ex press pur* 
po*e of ItiUing the usurper,, supposing that no 
one wsm apprized of the imposture but himself ; 
bar, on being made privy to the resolution of 
the discontented nobles, he applauded their de- 
ugn* and earnestly exhorted them to effect their 
pHTp^He with all possible expedition. 

While these noblemen were concerting the 
plan of their intended vengeance, the two 
magi engaged Prexaspes, by splendid promises, 
it tnetr interest ; and compelled him to promise* 
upon oath, that he would never reveal the fraud 
tliey had put upon the Persians. Having thus en- 
gaged his silence* they requested farther, that he 
Vflciuld ateetid a certain tower, and thence assure 
ihe f\rsians who should be assembled under 
AdMralU of the palace, that the throne wits 
really filled by Smcrdis, the son oFCyniH. Thin 
request being complied with, the Persians were 
convened at the appointed place, and Prexaspes 
mounted the tower, to harangue the people ; 
hut, after expatiating on the numerous favours 
the Persians had received from the glorious 
founder of their empire, he sincerely declared 
all that had passed ; asserting, that he had been 
compelled to put the brother of Cambyscs to 
death, and avowing that the person who now- 
possessed the crown was Smerdis the magi. He 
then implored forgiveness of the gods and men 
for a crime he had committed by compulsion ; 
and, denouncing many imprecations against the 
Persians, if they should neglect to punish the 
usurper, he threw himself headlong from the 
tower, and expired immediately. 

Vol. VIII. V During 
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During the confusion, occasioned by this il 

gular accident, the conspirators inarched to t 

palace, and, having killed some eunuchs w! 

opposed their passage, penetrated to the ve 

apartment where the two Magi were consultu 

upon the affair of Prexaspes. Perceiving th 

danger, the one took up a bow, and the otl 

a javelin, the weapons that came first to ha 

to attack the conspirators. He who had the 

velin, wounded Aspathines in the thigh, a 

struck out the eye of Intaphernes ; but he ¥ 

soon overpowered and slain. The other, findi 

his bow of little use in close combat, retired ii 

a room adjoining that where they fought ; I 

was so closely pursued, that Darius and Gobr] 

rushed into the apartment with him, and cut 

all possibility of escape. Gobryas, having seiz 

him, held him fast in his arms ; but, as it ¥ 

quite dark, Darius was at a loss how to dip 

his blow, lest he should kill his friend instead 

the Magi. At length, however, he put all 

the venture, by the exhortations of Gobry; 

and had, the good fortune to kill the usurn 

The conspirators, having thus accomplish 

their design, cut off the. heads of the two b 

thers ana exposed them to the populace, * 

were so violently -incensed against the impostc 

that they immediately fell upon the whole a 

and killed every Magi they met, till night ca 

on, and put an end to the slaughter. The < 

on which this great event happened was e 

afterward celebrated by the Persians with 

greatest solemnity. 

When the public tumults had subsided, a co 
cil was held to determine on the future fora 

governm 



government. Otancs voted for a republic, Me- 
gabyzus proposed an oligarchy, and Darius ar- 
gued in favour of monarchy . The opinion of 
the latter was, after some time, embraced by all 
eicept Otanes, who told them, that since they 
were resolved on electing a ting, he was willing 
to withdraw his pretensions to the government* 
on condition that neither he nor his posterity 
should be subject to a power which he abhorred* 
This request being granted, he immediately re- 
tired, and his descendants retained their liberty, 
even \n the time of Herodotus, bein^ no farther 
subject to the king than suited their own con- 
veniency. 

U p Upon the departure of this nobleman, 
ggl ' the other six unanimously agreed, that 
whoever was invested with the regal dig- 
nity, should, every yeari present Otanes and his 
posterity with a Median* vest, because lie had 
been the chief author of the revolution. Then, 
taking the election into consideration, they 
agreed to meet next morning, on horseback, at 
an appointed place near the city, and to acknow- 
ledge him, whose horse first neighed, as king of 
the Persians. This plan was reduced to execu- 
tion ; and Darius, by a well-timed stratagem of 
his groom f, Oebares, obtained the sovereignty. 
Darius, having established himself on the 
throne, and married the two daughters of Cy- 
ras, Atossa and Artystona, divided the empire 

• A particular mark of distinction among the Pershns. 

t Oebares having heard of the agreement respecting the 
election, led a mare, over-night, to his master s horse, at 
the appointed place. Next morning, when tlu* JVimu.ii> 
ai<emh!i-d, Darius's horse immediately neighed, and his 
comntjlitors, dismounting, saluted him king. 

F c j> into 
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into twenty satrapies, or governments, and 
pointed a governor over each division, order 
them to pay an annual tribute. Persia was 
empted from taxation : the inhabitants of ( 
chis and Ethiopia were only enjoined to m 
;* some presents; and the Arabians to fun 

i i such a quantity of frankincense as was equal 

ij weight, to a thousand talents. By this establ 

ment, a yearly revenue of fourteen thousand 
.' hundred and sixty Euboic talents was brou 

1 ; into the royal treasury, beside several sums 

j. 1 - less consequence. The nobles, by whose val 

j! the Persian empire was rescued from the ha 

of an impostor, were now raised to the higl 
j | dignities ; indulged with the liberty of entei 

j ' the palace without being introduced ; and 

noured with several other ample privileges : a 
ever afterward, the Persian monarchs of 
race had seven chief counsellors privileged in 
same manner ; by whose advice all public aff 
were transacted. 

In the commencement of this reign, Ii 
phernes, one of the conspirators, was put 
death on the following occasion. Having g 
to the palace, in order to confer with Darius, 
attempted to enter in pursuance of his ackn< 
ledged privilege, but was stopped by the dc 
keeper and a messenger, under pretence that 
king was in company with one of his wives, 
tapnerncs, not believing them, immediately cb 
his scimitar, cut off their noses and ears, fastei 
their heads in a bridle, and so left them. In i 
deplorable condition they presented themsel 
before the king, and explained the cause of tl 
ill usage. Darius, supposing this attempt mi, 
have been connived by the six conspirators, s 
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frr them one after another, and demanded whe* 
ther ihey could countenance so inhuman an ae* 
tiom Bui finding that Intaphernes alone was 
guilty, he caused him to be seized, and* at the 
same time, secured his family, lest they should 
foment a rebellion. During their confinement, 
the wife of Intaphernes made such piteous la- 
mentations at the gates of the palace, that the 
ting, compassionating her distress, granted her 
permission to liberate any one of her relation*. 
After some hesitation, she selected her brother. 
Banns asked her why she had so little affection 
for her husband and children, as to save her 
brother's life rather than theirs* The woman 
readily answered, that she might probably have 
another husband* and other children, if she were 
deprived of those she had ; but, her father and 
mother being both dead, it was impossible that 
the loss o€ \i hrother should ever be repaired. 
The king was so well pleased with this reply, 
I hat he not only gave her brother his liberty, but 
also pardoned her eldest son* 

Shortly after this event, Darius issued out a 
new edict for the rebuilding of the temple ;it 
Jerusalem, and enjoined his officers to see it duly 
Hecuted ; decreeing Unit whosoever should at- 
tempt to alter the edict, or to obstruct the Jews 
in the prosecution of their work, should be pn- 
niibed in the most exemplary manner. 

Scarcely had Darius entered the iifili year of 
his sovereignty, when he was compelled to lead 
all his forces against Babylon, which had thrown 
off her allegiance, and made preparations for 
attaining a regular siege. The Babylonians, to 
werent the consumption of their provisions col- 
lected all their old men, women, and children, 
F3 * nJ 
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and strangled them without distinction, only re- 
serving one wife for each man, and a female ser- 
vant, to attend the business of the house. Da- 
rius, having lain before the city a year and eight 
months, and being noiess tired than his troops 
with so tedious a siege, endeavoured to effect 
his design by various stratagems ; but they were 
all rendered abortive, by the indefatigable vigi- 
lance of the Babylonians; and he, at length, 
began to think of returning to Persia. At this 
juncture, however, Zopyrus, one of his chief 
commanders, put him in possession of the place, 
by one of the most extraordinary contrivances 
that was ever related in history. Having cut 
off his own nose and ears, and mangled his Dody 
in a cruel manner with stripes, he fled to the Ba- 
bylonians, feigning that he was thus inhumanly 
treated by Darius, for advising him to raise the 
siege. The Babylonians immediately offered 
him the means or revenge, and gave him the 
command of some forces, with whom he sallied 
out, and killed ten thousand Persians, who were 
posted, by agreement, near the walls. By this, 
and some future successes, he acquired such cre- 
dit with his employers, that the guard of the 
city was eventually committed to nis care, and 
he was thereby enabled to introduce the Persians 
by the gates of Cissia and Belus ; while the Ba- 
bylonian forces were fully employed in defending 
their walls. 

Babylon being thus reduced a second time, 
the walls were lowered from two hundred cubits 
to fifty ; and about three thousand persons, who 
had been particularly active in the revolt, were 
impaled. The rest were indulged with the royal 
pardon ; and, because the rebels had inhumanly 

destroyed 



ic would rather lose twenty Babylons 
Zopyrus so disfigured. 

Darius, having settled the affairs of 
abylon, undertook an expedition against 
le Scythians, on pretence of revenging 
tiities which that people had brought 
a, about one hundred and twenty years 

He accordingly marched, with an army 
hundred thousand men, to the Thracian 
us, and having there passed over a bridge 

subdued all Thrace. He then proceeded 
ter, or Danube, where he had appointed 

to join him, and passed over another 
>f boats intb Scythia. The Scythians 

on their frontier, but, conscious of his 
strength, they avoided an engagement, 
-ed before him, laying waste the country, 
lg up all the wells and springs, till his 
as quite exhausted with tedious and fa- 
marches. Having, at last, resolved on 
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lonians, who had been left to guard the bridge, 
to cut off the Persians' retreat, and retire to their 
own country. Miltiades, prince of the Cherso- 
nesus of Thrace, cheerfully embraced the op- 
portunity of shaking off the Persian yoke j and 
all the other commanders acquiesced, except 
Hystieus, prince of Miletus, who represented to 
the Ionian generals that their private interest was 
intimately connected with that of Darius ; and 
thus determined them to wait for his arrival. To 
screen themselves, however, from the resentment 
of the Scythians, they promised to accede to their 
request, and actually began to break down the 
bridge ; but, while the Scythians returned with 
the news of their success, Darius repassed the 
Danube, and returned into Thrace. Here he 
left Megabyzus, one of his generals, to complete 
the conquests of the country ; while himself, with 
the rest of his troops, passed the Bosphorus, and 
took up his quarters at Sardis. 

Megabyzus, having effected the entire subju- 
gation of Thrace, dispatched seven Persian 
noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedon, re- 
quiring him to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Darius, by the delivery of earth and water. 
Amyntas readily complied, and entertained the 
messengers, at his palace, with the utmost mag- 
nificence. At the end of the banquet, the Per- 
sians, being heated with wine, desired Amyntas 
to bring in his wives, daughters, and concubines. 
This demand, though utterly inconsistent with 
the custom of the country, was readily granted. 
But the inebriated guests behaved so improperly 
on that occasion, that the prince of Macedon 
contrived to withdraw his father and the females 
from the room, and caused a number of young 

men. 



ic truth, that the whole business was 
r stifled. 

:ythians, about this time, passed the 
to revenge the invasion of their coun- 
rordingly, they ravaged all that part 
j which had submitted to the Persians. 

the Hellespont, and returned home, 
ith plunder. 

Darius, having sufficiently refreshed 
5 army after the late unsuccessful expe- 
Lion, caused a fleet, to be built at C'as- 
a city on the river Indus, and c«>ni- 
I Scylax, a Grecian of Curyandia,* to 

public discoveries on both sides the 
he arrived at the Southern Ocean, and 
leer his course westward on his return 
, Scylax, having exactly observed these 
ins, landed in Egypt on the thirtieth 
om his first setting out; and soon after 
to Susa, where lie gave the king a sa- 
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good fortune to escape, immediately hoisted their 
sails, and returned home, nor would they again 
take any part in this war. However, their nav- 
ing engaged thus far, gave rise to that war which 
was afterward carried on, for several ages, by 
the two nations, and finally terminated in the 
destruction of the Persian empire. 

Notwithstanding the defection of the Atheni- 
ans, and die heavy losses attached to the late 
overthrow, the Ionians proceeded in the execu- 
tion of their design with extraordinary resolu- 
tion. Their fleet sailed to the Hellespont and 
the Propontis, where they reduced the city of 
Byzantium, and several other towns on those 
coasts. In their return they made a successful 
descent on Caria, and compelled the inhabitants 
of Cyprus to enter into a confederacy against the 
Persians. The Persian generals, perceiving tha 
revolt become universal, assembled all their forces 
in Cilicia and the neighbouring provinces, and 
at the same time ordered the Phoenicians to assist 
them with their whole navy. The, Ionians hap- 
pening to fall in with the Phoenician fleet as they 
were sailing to Cyprus, attacked and dispersed 
them. But this victory was of little importance, 
for the Persian troops having effected a landing 
in Cyprus, defeated the rebels in a sanguinary 
engagement ; killed Aristagonis, the author of 
the revolt ; and brought the whole island under 
subjection. 

After the reduction of Cyprus, three Persian 
generals, Dauriscs, Hymees and Otanes, divided 
their forces into three distinct bodies, in order to 
march as many different ways against the rc- 
volters. Daurises advanced to the Hellespont, 
and, after recovering die revolted cities, marched 

against 
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against the Carians, whom he defeated in two 
cesave Battles t but, in the third, he was 
wn Into an ambuscade, and cut to pieces, 
wfth tbe whole of his army, Hymees, after pos- 
stfsmg himself of Cms in Mysta, reduced all the 
Aran coast ; but, soon after, fell sick at Troas t 
aad died- Otanes and Artaphernes, with the 
mt of the Persian generals, resolved to lead all 
dieir forces against Miletus, right! y conjecturing, 
tlm if that city were subdued, all the others 
«ouId voluntarily return to their allegiance. 
Ptjmwnt to this resolution, they entered Ionia 
and f niiui and toot Cleomena and Cyma, which 
fdceen threw so great a damp on the confe de- 
wy, that their leader immediately abandoned 
Milctut, and set sail for the river Strytnon, in 
TTrrace, where he seized on a territory which 
had been for merly given by Darius to Hystioms ; 
but, as he was besieging a place beyond those 
limits, be was killed, ana all his troops were cut 
in pieces* 

p c Pythagoras, an eminent citi/cn, who 
jlj" now held the government of Miletus, 
' ' being apprised oi the grand design of the 
enemy, called a general assembly of the Ionians, 
in which it was agreed that they should devote 
all their attention to the fortification of the city, 
and to the attacking the Persians by ^ca, without 
attempting to bring an army into the field. Ac* 
eordbgly they met at the Isle of Lada, over 
against Miletus, with a fleet of three hundred 
and fifty sait The Persians, surprised -at the 
sight of so formidable a fleet, and conscious ot 
the skill of the lonians in maritime affairs, pru- 
dently avoided an engagement, till their crms* 
varies had privately corrupted the major part yi 
VouVlIL G thc 
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the confederates. When the signal was g 
for battle, the Lesbians, Samians, and se 
others, deserted the common cause, and retu 
to their respective countries ; while the rer 
in? fleet, consisting of about a hundred ve 
fefl an easy prey to the Persians. The ci 
Miletus was then besieged both by sea and '. 
and soon rased to the ground by the conque 
Most of the other towns that had revoke 
turned to their duty of their own accord ; 
those that stood out, were punished witr 
most exemplary severity. Hystiaeus, m 
ambitious views, together with those of A 
goras, drew the calamities of war upon the 
ans, had his share in the general affliction 
he was taken prisoner, and sentenced, by i 
phernes, to the ignominious death of the crc 
The Phoenician fleet having effected the ri 
tion of all the islands on the Asiatic coasts, 
rius recalled all his other generals, and appo 
Mardonius, a young nobleman who had rec 
married one of his daughters, to be comms 
in chief of all the forces on the coast of i 
ordering him, at the same time, to invade Gi 
and take ample vengeance on the Athenian: 
Eretrians, for the destruction of Sardis. 
donius, in pursuance of these orders, assen 
his troops at the Hellespont, and mai 
through Thrace into Macedonia, orderin 
fleet to coast along the shore as he proceed 
land, that they might be at hand to act in co 
with each other. The Macedonians, alarm 
the arrival of so powerful an army, eludei 
danger of an attack by voluntary submis 
But the fleet, in doubling the cape of N 
Athos, was dispersed, and nearly destroyi 
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her glory or advantage by his ex- 

rius, ascribing the ill success of his 
i-law to inexperience, thought pro- 
> recal him, and appoint two other 
lis room, Dates a mede, and Arta- 
of the late governor of Sardis. But 
;ued his orders for any farther at- 
eece, he resolved to try how the dif- 
of that country stood affected to the 
Brnment. With this view, he dis- 
lds to all their cities, to demand earth 
token of submission. On the arrival 
Ids, several of the Greek cities, and 
f JEgina, complied with their de- 
at Athens and Sparta they met with 
rent reception; being at one place 
i deep ditch, and at the other into a 
)ld to fetch their earth and water 
le Athenians and Spartans were. 
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voluntarily offered to expiate with their uwnlft j * [i 
the crime of their countrymen. • H; 

« £ Datis and Artaphernes, having recehrei h 
Aq " orders to plunder the dries of Eretria gfl& ■- 
Athens, to reduce all the bouses and tem- 
ples to ashes, and to send the inhabitants of bom 
places in chains to Susa, set sail from Samos with _ 
a fleet of six hundred ships and five hundred thoa- k- 
sand men. Having reduced the island of Naxttfr 
and executed their commission with rigour 6b 
this and the other islands in those seas, tbejf N 
steered directly to Eretria, which they took, after ^ 
a siege of seven days, by the treachery of tfj> £ 
principal citizens. They then sailed to Auks* fc 
and were conducted by Hippias, the son of H» \ 
sistratus, to the plains of Marathon, whence they t 
sent heralds to announce the fate of Eretria to die \t 
citizens of Athens, expecting that this news would *: 
terrify them into an immediate surrender, k 

The Athenians were at this time in the utmost > 
embarrassment: for the Lacedemonians, who t 
had promised to join them against the common * 
enemy, could not set out till some days after, on 
account of a superstitious custom, which did not 
allow them to begin a march before the roll 
moon ; and all the other allies were so dread- 
fully alarmed by the approach of the Persian 
army, that they unanimously withheld their as- 
sistance. The inhabitants of Platza, however, 
consented, at length, to furnish one thousand 
men, and the Athenians were compelled to aug- 
ment their little force, by arming their slaves, 
contrary to their practice on all other occasions. 
The Persian army, commanded by Datis, con- 
sisted of a hundred thousand foot and ten thou- 
sand 



snce of the city. The latter opinion 
ced hy all except Miltiades, who reso- 
>sed the proposal, and soon drew over 
Callimachus, and some of the other 
rs. It being then resolved to attack 
, Miltiades was prevailed on to accept 
and of the forces, and suitable prepa- 
re made for the ensuing battle. Mil- 
>ugh he accepted die command for the 
id, would not risk an engagement, till 
i which it was his turn to assume the 
ircction j but, when that came, he en- 

to make up what he wanted in 
uid numtors, by the advantage of 
id the disposition of his troops. Hav- 
d his flanks with large trees, in order 

barrier against the Persian cavalry, 
lie main strength of his army into the 
d performed the sacrifice, according 
stom of his nation, at the foot of a 
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Kians and Platseans, however, who composed the 
two wings, afforded a timely succour to their I* 
treating countrymen, and attacked the ~ 
with such irresistible fury, that they so 
them into disorder, chased them to their 
and burnt several of their vessels* In this 
the Athenians are said to have lost only two 
dred private men, with some officers of distinc- 
tion ; whereas the Persians left above six thousand 
dead on the field of battle, beside many othftft 
who were slaughtered in their flight, burnt h 
their ships, or drowned in attempting to """ 

the more distant vessels. 

After the battle, an Athenian soldier, 
soned all over with blood, hastened to acquaint 
his follow citizens with the success of their annyi 
On his arrival at the public place where the mat 
gistrates were assembled, he was so exhausted 
with fatigue and loss of blood, that, haying t& 
claimed " Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is oursl* 
he fell down dead at their feet. The Persians 
were so confident of success in this enterprise 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in 
order to erect a trophy ; but at the termination 
of the engagement this marble was seized by tto 
Athenians, and formed into a statue of the%od» 
dess Nemesis, whose province it was to punish 
unjust actions. 

The Persians, enraged at the frustration of 
their grand design, doubled the cape of Sunium, 
in order to surprise Athens before the return of 
the army: but the Athenian forces, receiving 
intimation of their intention, marched with such 
expedition from Marathon, that they arrived at 
Athens before the enemy's fleet, and thus disap- 
pointed all their measures. 

Darius, 



Wma return of 
uUhing hfa dts- 



$ of the umucte*K 
' far from relinqiiu 
, that he resolved to go thither 
head of u still more powerful 
out orders to all Ul% mbjftOtl in 
ees of the empire to accompany 
ittinn ; hut after he had apent 
aking suitiihlc prepsifatroiu, a 
uioncd liy the revolt of Egypt. 
:c involved him in great per- 
, t* he yrM firmly resolved on 
bis first project, he determined 
s forces against the Epyptiuna ( 
muuiufai should march 
i, when all the arrangement* 
Xerxes, the son of Atom, wui 
irent to the crown* Dariuamek- 
lie thirty-sixth year of hi * reign, 
endowed with in ait v excellent 
me is honourably recorded in 
ivourer of the Israelites, ;i re- 
miple, and a promoter of the 
.TUsalem. 1 lis wisdom, justice, 
e warmly commended by the 
j virtues were rewarded with a 
a long reign, and great general 

upon his first accession to the 
ufirmed all the privileges grant- 
illustrious predecessor to the 
ally that which assigned them 

is tlu* cMr.t son c»f Parins- but In 1 , 
-, father's .filiation to tin- ihrmi.-, w:is 
succession ; ;iml tin- ili;ul«:m w.i* ( uti- 
le eldest son, bv Atuss.i. 

the 
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the tribute of Samaria for defraying the expeace 
of their daily sacrifices. 

Having marched against the Egyptian rebel* 
and reduced their country to a more pitiable state 
than it had ever been brought into by his pred*; 
cessors, he bestowed the government of the pvov 
vince on his brother Achxmenes, and returned 
triumphantly to Susa. 

Being now resolved to execute the design of hi 
deceased father relative to Greece, he assembled 
all the most illustrious persons of his court* and 
made them acquainted with the motives which 
prompted him to that expedition. Upon the first 
intimation of this project, Mardonius» hoping to 
receive the command of the army, not only ex- 
pressed his approbation, but extolled Xerxei S 
above all the monarcbs who had preceded hut £ 
and endeavoured to show the absolute necessity | 
of revenging the dishonours done to the Persian * 
name, by the burning of Sardis, and the defeat J* 
of Marathon, The evident satisfaction which £ 
the king received from this flattering discourse * 
sealed up the lips of all the other counsellors, till \ 
Artabanus, uncle to the kin?, and equally vene- * 
v> rable for his age and wisdom, mildly remon- < 
Crated with Xerxes on the impolicy of his present \ 
resolution, and upbraided Mardonius with insuv : 
cerity, for attempting to involve the nation in, a 
war which nothing but his own ambitious views 
could tempt him to desire. " If," said he, u the 
war be resolved on, let die king remain in Persia, 
and our children be deposited in his hands , then 
go upon your expedition, attended by the best 
forces you can select. If the issue prove favour- 
able, I will cheerfully forfeit my own life, and 

the 
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or his presumption ; and commanded 
r at home among the women, whom 
h resembled, while he, his sovereign, 
his troops to gather laurels in the field 
This language, however, was only 
f sudden anger ; for Xerxes afterward 
gpd that he had been to blame in 
s venerable relative so harshly, and 
s fault by attributing it, publicly, to 
1 of his youth, and want or experience, 
ffirmed that he was willing to relin- 
nvasion of Greece, notwithstanding a 
ad appeared to him in his sleep, and 
im to commence the war. ' Upon this 
i all the noblemen who composed the 
ostrated themselves before their sove- 
vied with each other in applauding his 
nduct. Xerxcs,howcver, soon changed 
md Artabanus himself, either terrified 
n. or fearimrfhe roval displeasure, be- 
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thaginian general, accordingly hired a 
many mercenaries in Spain, Gaul* and Italy} 
and assembled other troops in Africa* till he had 
raised an army of three hundred thousand men; 
and provided a suitable number of vessel* £br 
the transportation of his forces and provisions. •> 

Xerxes, having spent three years in matins; 
preparations throughout all the provinces of hu 
empire, marched to Sardis, the general rendex* 
vous of his land forces; whilst nis navy sailed 
along the coasts of Asia Minor toward the Hel- 
lespont. To prevent the repetition of a disaster 
which formerly befel the Persian fleet in doubling 
Mount Athos, he commanded a passage to be 
cut through the promontory, broad enough to 
admit of two ^allies with three banks of oats 
each, passing in front. He also ordered a 
bridge of boats to be laid across the Hellespont 
for the passage of his troops into Europe. This 
work was carried on with great expedition by 
the Egyptians and Phoenicians : but they had no 
sooner completed it, than a violent storm broke 
it in pieces, and either dispersed or dashed against 
the shore all the vessels of which it consisted* 
Xerxes was so violently incensed at his disaster, 
that, in the madness of wrath, he commanded 
three hundred stripes to be inflicted on the seat 
and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, with 
these words, " Thou salt and bitter element, 
thy master has sentenced thee to this punishment 
for offending him without cause; and is resolved 
to pass over thee, in spite of thy billows and in- 
solent resistance." 

Having strictly enjoined the execution of these 
extravagant orders, and condemned those who 
had the direction of the former work to suffer 

decapitation, 



om ttardis, where they had wintered, 
a of Abydus. At this place he con- 
desire of viewing all his forces toge- 
o that end ascended a stately edifice, 
discovered the sea covered with his 
the extensive plains of Abydus filled 
oops. Whilst he was contemplating 
tent of his power, and congratulating 
his own felicity, his countenance un- 
visible change, and he suddenly burst 
>d of tears. Artabanus asking die 
his transition from excessive joy to 
?f, the king observed, that his weak- 
*d from the consideration of the short- 
nan life ; u for," said he, " of all this 
not an individual will be alive a 
r ears hence." Artabanus, finding his 
tiind touched with a sense of humanity, 
he favourable opportunity, by descant- 
obligation of princes to alleviate the 
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tending his conquests to the utmost limits of 
Europe. Having preferred this request, he 
threw the cup, together with ;i golden bowl and 
a Persian scimitar, into the Hellespont, and gave 
tin* signal for his forces to begin their march* 
^ hen the whole army had passed over, the king 
ordered his Heet to stand to the westward {be 
the promontory of Sarpedon, there to attend his 
farther pleasure; while he marched his land 
forces through the Thraeian CJiersoncsus iq the 
city oi' Doriscus, at the mouth of the river 
1 Ichrus. 1 laving formed an encampment in thp 
great plains of Doriscus, he dispatched orders to 
his admirals to hring the fleet to the adjacent 
shore, thai he might with the greater facility 
number all his forces. This was accordingly 
done, when the land army was found to consist 
of one million eight hundred thousand men; and 
the fleet of twelve hundred and scv en large ships, 
and three thousand gallics and transits, which 
contained live hundred and seventeen thousand 
six hundred and ten men; so that the whole 
body of forces led by Xerxes against Greece 
amounted to two millions three hundred and 
seventeen thousand six hundred and ten. These 
numbers were so considerably augmented in his 
march by such nations as made their submissions, 
that he arrived at Thcrmopyhr with two mil- 
lions six hundred and fort v -one thousand six 
hundred and ten men, exclusive of servants, 
eunuchs, women, &c. who were supposed to 
equal the number of the efficient forces. Beside 
the subordinaie generals ot* each nation who 
commanded the troops of their respective 
countries, the command of this great army was 
given to six Persian generals viz. Mardoniusthe 
S son 
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>obryas, Smcrdones the son of Otanes f 
jchmes the son of Artabanm, Maoist est 
>f Darius, Gergys the son of Aria/ us, 
jabystts the son of the famous Zopynts. 
thousand Persians, who were called the 
il Band, were placed beneath Hy dames ; 
dry had aUo their particular generals ; 
fleet was commanded by four Persian 
s. 

*s, having taken a satisfactory account of 
s at Don sens, advanced through Thrace, 
n, and Thessaly, toward Attica, ordering 
to follow along the coast and regulate 
>ttoi\s by those of the army. Wherever 
e, he found provisions prepared for his 
compliance with tbe orders he had sent ; 
ry city was compelled to entertain him — 
imstance which induced a citizen of 
to say that his countrymen might thank 
s for Xerxes's moderation in being con- 
h one meal a day. 

ns and Lacedarmon, the two most power- 
js of Greece, receiving intelligence in 
m time of the enemy's motions, sent am- 
irs to Argos, Sicily, Crete, and Corcyra, 
est succours, and form a confederacy for 
omon preservation of the Grecian states. 
rgians readily offered aconsiderabl j body 
ps; but a dispute arising about the coni- 
the ambassadors were compelled to quit 
•ritories of Argos before sun-set ; the 
►fGelo, the most powerful prince in all 
•eek colonics, were rejected on a similar 
t; the inhabitants of Corcyra advanced 
I fleet of sixty ships to the coasts < I 
ia, where they waited the issue of an cu- 
ll gagement, 
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gagement, and determined to join that party 
winch should prove victorious : and the Critane, 
having consulted the oracle, peremptorily re- 
fused to enter into the league. 

Thus abandoned by all their countrymen, ex- 
cept the Thespians and Platseans, who sent son 
trifling succours, the Athenians and Lacedsemo* 
mans prudently resolved to terminate all intes- 
tine discords, and commit the care of their forces 
to men of known probity and valour. Accord- 
ingly peace was concluded between Athens and 
Egina; Themistoclcs was nominated general of 
the Athenians; and the Spartan forces wese 
placed under the command of Leonidas. 

These arrangements being made, it now re- 
mained to determine in what place they should 
meet the enemy, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. Various proposals were ofc 
fered on this important subject; but it was at 
length resolved, that Leonidas, at the head 
of four thousand men, should hasten to de» 
fend Thermopylae, a narrow pass between the 
mountains that divide Thessaly from Greece, 
ami the only way through which the Persians 
could advance by land to Athens. Leonidas 
accordingly marched thither with all possible 
expedition, positively determined either to stop 
the progress of the invaders with his handful of 
men, or perish nobly in the attempt. 

Meanwhile Xerxes advancing near the straits, 
was greatly surprised at the resolution of the 
Greeks ; for hehad imagined that on the approach 
of his numerous army they would betake them* 
selves to flight. Having ordered a scout oq 
horseback to reconnoitre tneir numbers and form 
of eucampment> he received such intelligence at 

might 
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ive assured him of their heroic deternu- 
But he stUl entertained hopes of their 
and, during an interval of four days, 
ttmost undeavours to corrupt the vidian t 
;. His offers being rejected by the pu- 
rince with laudable indignation, he sent 
to demand his arms; when Leonidas, in 
ruly laconic, answered, 4< Come thyself 
them." 

^ enraged at this reply, sent a detach - 
Medes and Cissians to secure the ob sti- 
cks, and load them with chains. Such, 
was the effect of Grecian courage, that 
ssailants were defeated with great 
■; the Immortal Band, consisting often 
, chosen men, were compelled to retire 
siderable loss j and the Persians, who 
attempted to retrieve the credit of their 
[>ns, were attacked with such irresistible 
it Xerxes is said to have leaped three 
»m his throne on the apprehension of a 
•at. 

; the Persian monarch contemplated 
gled astonishment and vexation, the in- 
bstinacy of the Greeks, and the perplexed 
of his own affairs, Epiahes the son ot 
His, expecting a noble reward, came to 
discovered a secret passage to the sum- 
e eminence which overlooked the Spar- 
s. Hydames, having advanced thither 
ead ot ten thousand chosen Persians, 
ered the Phocccans who defended this 
d hastened down the mountain in order 
those who defended the straits in the 
•onidas, now perceiving the impossibility 
andincrthe enemy, desired the rest of his 
H '2 ^ lics 
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allies to retire; but resolutely maintained his , 
own station with the Thespians and ■ three \ 
hundred Lacedaemonians, who hnoly resolved to , 
die with their heroic leader. The Thebans were * 
also detained, though probably against their in- * 
clination. . 

The augur Magistias, who had predicted the 
event of mis enterprise, determined to share the . 
fate of his beloved prince ; and both the Thespian : 
and Lacedaemonian forces avowedly considered r . 
Thermopylae as their grave; but so far w«e 
they from being affected by this consideration 
that when Leonid as, advising them to take some . 
refreshment, observed they should sup together 
with Pluto, they unanimously raised a shout of 
triumphant exultation. 

The royal invader, having poured out a liba- 
tion at the rising of the sun, proceeded against 
the Greeks with the whole body of his army, as 
had been advised by the traitor Epialtes. UpQfi 
their approach, however, to the entrance of the 
defile, they received so violent a shock, that die 
Persian officers were necesitated to stand behind 
their respective divisions, in order to prevent the 
flight of their men. Great numbers of the Pe*- 
sians falling: into the sea were drowned; others 
were trampled to death by their own comrades | 
and many perished by the hands of the Greek* 
who exerted themselves on this occasion with ex- 
traordinary gallantry. When the brave JLeo- 
nidas, overwhelmed by numbers, and covere4 
with wounds, fell amongst the slain, Abroconej 
and Hyperanthus advanced with great resolution^ 
in order to seize his body, and carry it in triumph 
to their brother Xerxes. But the Lacedemo- 
nians, inflamed with a noble enthusiasm, drove 

back 



ttorushed enemy four times ; sacrificed 
7 mntxy principal commanders to their 
tncnt» md rescued the dear remains of 
it general* 

tweeted this glorious purpose, and 
that the army which whs conducted 
■ EptitltcAi advanced rapidly rn attack 
the Thespians and Laceda-monian* 
the narrowest part of tin* straiti, and 
hemselves into n phuhim on N rising 
here they continued to perform the 
•femft prodigies tif valour, till they 
gth IkeraUy buried beneath thetl 
a other missile weapons of their multi- 
isaikntfl. 

having lost twenty thousand men on 
r*ble occasion^ wreaked his vengeance 
eased Leonid as, by causing* hi* heud 
;ck nil", unci his body fastened to a 
action winch redounded to his own 
thout affixing any disgrace on this im- 
>. Me then caused the greatest part 
a Persians to he privately buried; ami 
in his march through Divot ia to 

the glorious action at Thermopylae 
? Meets engaged at Artemisiors, a pro- 
f Eubfva. Yhat of the C J reeks con- 
vo hundred and seventy-one sail, hut. 
i Heet was far more considerable, not- 
lg they had recently lost above four 
allies iu a violent storm. Designing 
Ms the Grecian Heet, thry caused two 
essels to sail round the island ot 
The Greeks, receiving intimation of 
r> set sail in the night, with an int cu- 
ll 3 ti°u 
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tion of attacking the enemy by day-break; 
having missed this squadron, they advance 
Aphctit, where the whole Persian fleet L 
anchor, and soon came to a general engage 
The conflict was extremely obstinate, and 
success nearly equal. However, the G 
found it necessary to retire to some place v 
they might repair their vessels, and accord; 
steered toward the straits of Salamis. Thi 
gagenicnt, though not decisive, tended toes 
rate the drooping spirits of the Athenians, 
now perceived that their numerous en* 
were not invincible. 

News being brought to Athens of the em 
near approach, the Athenians were persu 
by Themistoclcs to send their wives and 
dren to places of security; to abandon theii 
to the Persian fury ; and to embark with all 
venicnt speed in a fleet, which might pos 
yet arrest the victories of an insulting foe. 
Persians meanwhile marked their progress 
slaughter and devastation; and a detach 
was sent to plunder the temple of Apoll 
Dclphos, which had been enriched by oflfe 
and donations from most of the oriental nal 

Xerxes, arriving with the main body c 
army al Athens, found only a few citizens, 
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the Persian omcers having determined 
agement, Xerxes caused a throne to be 
i the top of an eminence, whence he 
lold the conduct of each party, and 
st opinion of the heroism or cowardice 
ps. Scribes were also appointed to re- 
names of such persons as should sig- 
nselves against the Greeks; and every 
caution was taken which art or policy 
gestf to ensure the victory to the in- 
morning which was expected finally to 
j fate of Greece, the Persians seemed 
mgage ; but Themistocles, who com- 
be Athenian fleet, prudently kept aloof 
lin wind, which rose regularly at the 
! every day, began to blow. As soon 
»eze sprang up, he gave the signal for 
?he Persians, knowing that they were 
»lv under the eye of their sovereign, 
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morable engagement the* Grecians lost 9atjf 
ships; and the Persians two hundred, bend* 
many that were captured with their crews and 1 
ammunition. 

Confounded by this ' unexpected defeat, and' 
alarmed at the idea of an obstruction to his re- 
turn, Xerxes commissioned Mardonius to re- : 
main in Greece at the head of three hundred 
thousand men, while himself should march witH 
the remainder toward Thrace, in order to eros* 
the Hellespont. Accordingly, he commenced his 
journey from Attica ; but his troops were severely- 
distressed by hunger and sickness during die 
whole march; and the bridge which was e i c c t eff 
with so much ostentation being destroyed by a- 
violent tempest, he who had proudly led his nth' 
merous army to the certain conquest of Greece^ 
was now compelled to cross the Hellespont m r 
fishing boat. About the same time the Cartha- 
ginian army, consisting of three hundred thousand 
men, was completely vanquished by Geio, king 
of Syracuse. 

Mardonius, having passed the winter in The**- 
saly and Macedonia, led his troop* early in the 
spring to Boeotia, whence he sent Alexander, 
king of Macedon, to detach the people of Athens 
from the confederacy, by offering to reinstate 
them in their former possessions, and to rebuild' 
their city at the king's charge. The Athenians 4 
received these offers with indignant contempt; 
but, knowing their inability to withstand sfr 
powerful an enemy, they retired to Salami's, 
Irezene, and jEginaj while the disappointed 
Persian entered Athens, and demolished what* 
ever had escaped the fury of Xerxes. 

On his return to Boeotia he encamped on the 1 

banks 
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softhe Asopus, whither the Greeks followed, 
r the conduct of Pausanius, king of 8parta» 
Armides> commander in chief of the A the- 
L The Persian army at this time consisted 
tree hundred and fifty thousand men; while 
of die Greeks scarcely amounted to one 
I red and ten thousand, 
nxious to try die courage of an enemy so in* 
r tn number, Mardonius sent out his cavalry 
irmi*h with the Grecians. The Megarians, 
were encamped on a plain, sustained die 
attack with undaunted Hrmnessj but were 
ward thrown into disorder by the Persian 
er«. A body of three hundred Athenians, 
U?mg die enemy's advantage, hastened to 
elief of the Megarians, and, after an obsti- 
conflict, slew Masistius, general of the 
tic horse* and compelled his followers to 
fivr safety by :» pre dp f rale retrrut. 
fter this encounter, the hostile armies sur- 
d each other for the space of ten days, with- 
attempting to renew the combat; till at 
th Mardonius became impatient of delay, 
in opposition to the more prudent advice of 
ompanions, resolved to give battle. 
he Greek generals, having received private 
ligence of this determination, ordered their 
ers to prepare for engagement: but the iol- 
ng day was spent in changing the arrange- 
ts of each army; and in the evening the 
:ians judged it expedient to retire to some 
r place more conveniently situated for water, 
ordingly they decamped about midnight, 
marched in an irregular manner till they ar- 
i at the little city of Platxa. But the con- 
m which ensued in their removal had un- 
fortunately 
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Asopus, he overtook the Tegeans and h\ 
momans, who, finding themsclvey sitae) 
the whole Persian army, dispatched a met 
to acquaint the Athenians with their imi 
danger. The Athenians instantly marc} 
relieve their allies; but were prevented fro: 
curing their {generous intention by a b 
Greeks who sided with the invaders. Tl 
sian force, however, was necessarily di 
and whilst the Athenians fought with 
usual intrepidity, the Spartans broke ir 
very centre of the adverse army, and peri 
such astonishing prodipies of valour, tha 
donius himself was slam, and the dismayi 
sians were driven to the very skirts of the 
which they had strongly fortified with an 
sure of wood. 

Elated with this success, and breath 
venge against the barbarous destroyers c 
peace, the Lacedaemonians pressed fbrwj 



$cc. scarce three thousand escaped the 
sword. By thh glorious battle* hi 
Spartans lout but ntnety-one men, (Iil- 

fifty*two, and the Tegeans six-, 
jc delivered from the Persians, who 

attempted to cross the Hellespont* 
ne day that this victory was obtained 
the remainder of the Persian fleet Wftl 
it Mycale, a promontory in Asm ; Tor 
an deforces of Greece rendezvoused on 
s of Corinth , their fleet assembled un* 
mmand of Xantippus and Leotyc hides 
Here they received an embassy front 
,St inviting them to enter Asm, and 

Greek colonies from their tyrannical 
, Upon this invitation they irnmedU 
ill and steered their course by Ddos» 
y received intelligence that the Per- 
ils then at Samos, and might easily 
'ed. They accordingly resolved to 
> favourable an opportunity ; but the 
:>eing apprised of their design, retired 
, where an army of one hundred 
nen lay encamped. Here they drew 
Is on shore, threw up an entrenchment, 

mined to maintain a siege. The 
rvvever, having effected their landing, 
he enemy with such impetuous fury, 
entrenchments were soon forced, the 
auxiliaries fled precipitately from the 
and die Persians, after defending 
s with uncommon resolution, were 

mposiible to resist the Grecians, than he made 

reut with forty thousand men to Byzantium, 

p<isbed over into Asia. . 

compelled 
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compelled to flee to the passes of the i 
bouring mountains. A dreadful slaughte 
took place; the Persian generals Tigrane 
Mardontes fell beneath the conquering sir 
Greece, and even those who sought their 
in retreat were brought back by die tread 
Milesians, who had been appointed togua 
passes. The Greeks having thus complex 
ruin of their proud invaders, set fire to til 
sian vessels, pillaged the camp, and retun 
Samos, loaded with an immense booty. 
crowned with the unfading laurels of well-< 
reputation. 

Xerxes, upon the news of these overt! 
commanded that all the Greek cities in 
should be demolished; and ordered his tro 
commence their march toward Susa, th 
might elude the pursuit of a conquering e 
He accordingly quitted Sardis with precipil 
and hastened to the seat of government. 

While Xerxes resided at Sardis, an even 
place which it would be unpardonable to 
as it exhibits in lively colours the charactc 
Persian sovereign, and the dreadful effe 
unlimited authority. The king, having 
ceived a violent passion for the wife of his b 
Masistes, exerted all his arts to obtain f 
complishment of his impure desire; but 
object of his affection was a woman of exeu 
virtue, and tenderly attached to her ai 
husband, all his projects were rendered ab 
At length, however, he married his elde 
whom he had named as his successor 1 
crown, to Artaynta, the daughter of tht 
cess, supposing that so great an honour 
attach the mother to -his interest, and 3 



ich and curious mantle, of her own 
>, which he, being much pleased 
i when he next visited his mistress, 
nd him with an oath to grant any 
tould require, Artaynta desired him 
ae mantle ; and Xerxes imprudently 
er request, though he plainly fore* 
onsequence that would result from 
ce. Hamestris, seeing the princess 
idid garment, was now fully con- 
er suspicions; but instead of ex- 
rage against the daughter, she re- 
enge herself upon the innocent mo- 
she considered as the author of the 
tat she might effectually execute her 
tention, she waited till the celebra- 
onsort's birth day, when the queen, 
the custom of the country, had the 
demanding any particular gratifica- 
festival being come, she required 
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thrown to the dogs before her face; and) 
sent her home in that deplorable condition to 
husband. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, sent for his brot 
and told him that he must consent to part i 
his wife, offering to supply her place with 01 
his own daughters. But finding that no c 
whatever could prevail on Masistes to ac 
with the proposed divorce, he told him, that 
he refused his daughter, he should neither 
her nor his own wife, and thus dismissed 
Masistes, apprehending from this preamble 
some great misfortune had happened durinj 
absence, hastened to his own house, whei 
found his beloved princess cruelly mangled, 
weltering in her blood. Exasperated at thi 
paralleled outrage, he instantly assemble* 
his friends, servants, and dependents, and se 
for the province of Bactria, of which he wa 
vernor, with an intention of exciting the 
trians to a revolt; but Xerxes, hearing o 
sudden departure, sent a body of cavalry 
him, who, pursuant to the despotic order 
him in pieces, with his wife, his children, ai 
his retinue. 

The Persians, being successively drivei 
the victorious enemv, from Cyprus, N 
Caria, Lycia, and the Thracian Chersoi 
soon became totally discouraged; and X 
himself, relinquishing all thoughts of future 
ouest, devoted the whole of his time to the \ 
ncation of his vicious inclinations. His diss 
conduct, however, rendered him obnoxious * 
subjects, and finally induced his chief favo 
Artabanus, to conspire against his life, 
nobleman, having, with the privity of M 



e of the eunuchs of the palace, murdered 

this bed-chamber* went to Artaierxes* 
third son, and charged Darius, the el- 
er, with the crime ot parricide j insinu- 
t he had been led to the perpetration of 
rid act by his insatiate ambition; and 
csigjned to sacrifice Artajcerxes likewise 
spiring projects. The young prince, 

with revenge, and implicitly believing 
ful suggestions* immediately rushed to 
ier*s apartment, and put him to death* 
us then placed Artaxeries on the throne ; 

a design to let him enjoy the regal dig- 
r till such time as he had formed a party 
lough to seize it for h i m self* A rtaxer xes, 
, on receiving intimation of the impend- 
;er, countermined his scheme, and Killed 
:>re his treason was sufficiently ripe for 
n. 

The new monarch, having thus re- 
loved one formidable competitor, ex- 
rted himself to crush the traitor's parti- 
J to secure his crown from the attempts 
-other Hystaspes, who held the govern- 

Bactria. Accordingly a bloody conflict 
between the friends of Artaxerxes and 
rents of Artabanus, in which many noble 

fell on both sides; but, at length, vic- 
wned the arms of justice, and the rebels 
inished according to their deserts. An 
as then sent into Bactria, which had de- 
n favour of Hystaspes ; but, the forces 

nearly equal, each party retired, without 
asiderable loss, to prepare for a second 
ttent. Next year, however, Artaxerxes 

powerful a reinforcement to his troops, 
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that the opponent was defeated, and himself - r 

firmly established in the empire. ^ 

Having thus completed his great designs, and ^ 

precluded the dread of farther disturbance, ty ^ 

filling all the posts of honour and emolument ^ 

with such persons as were zealously attached t» ^ 

his interest, the king appointed public rejoiciqp ,. 

to be made for the space of one hundred an t l 

eighty days in his capital ; and, at the export J 

tion of that time, gave a magnificent entertain ^ 

ment to all the grandees residing in the dtfi \ 

Vashti, the queen, made a similar festival, in ltf £ 

apartment, for the women ; and here the history > 

of Esther, for which the reader is referred W £ 

the volume of Divine inspiration, takes place. * ^ 

B P In the fifth year of this reign, ths ^ 

4^ * Egyptians made a violent struggle fcf ^ 

their liberty, having bestowed their crown , 

on Inanes, prince of tlie Lybians, and prevailed t 

on the Athenians to assist them with a fleet of { 

two ■ hundred ships ; but their exertions proved . 

unfortunate both to themselves and their allies, ^ 

as thev were reduced to slavery, and the Athe- ^ 

nians lost their fleet. Soon afterward, however, { 

the citizens of Athens equipped another formid- t 
able fleet, and gave the command of it to Canon* 
who successively reduced Citium, Malum, aad 
other cities of Cyprus ; defeated the Persian fleet 

under Artabazus, and eventually compelled A** , 
taxerxes to conclude a peace, by which it wat 
agreed, that no Persian ship of war should bf 
permitted to sail between the Cyanean and Che* 
lidonean islands, and that no Persian g e n er a l 
should advance within three day's march of the 
Grecian seas* 

The 
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£ The vengeful and inhuman Hamestri*. 

^|o * having prevailed on her *on to deliver to 
her Inanes, and the Athenians who had 
been taken with him in Egypt ■ caused the unfor- 
tunate prince to be crucified, and passed the in- 
human sentence of decapitation on his adherents, 
regard le*s of the conditions of surrender , which 
bid boon' ratified with the greatest solemnity, 
This cruchy, which was sanctioned by the name 
of a sacrifice to the manes of prince Achsemenes. 
such disgust to Megaby/us, who had 
ed hiK word for the safety of the prisoners, 
immediately retired to his government 
m Syria, and excited an open revolt, Upon the 
first intelligence of his design , Osiris, a Persian 
nob k man, was sent from Suga, with an army of 
twn hundred thousand men, to suppress the re- 
bellion ; but Megabyaus took him prisoner in a 
general engagement! and compelled his troops 
to seek Uieir satety in a precipitate retreat. The 
king, hearing of this accident, sent a herald to 
demand his general, and Megabyzus generously 
delivered him up, as soon as his wounds were 
healed. 

The following year Artaxerxes sent another 
army into Syria under the command of his ne- 
phew Menostanes ; but this general was attended 
with no better success than Osiris, for he expe- 
rienced a similar defeat, and left the rebels in 
possession of the field and all the baggage. The 
king, being now convinced that he could not 
accomplish his purpose by force of arms, dis- 
patched some persons of eminent rank to Mega- 
byzus, and adjusted the difference to the satis- 
faction of all parties. Some time after his re- 
turn io court, Megabvsus was condemned to die 
12 U)X 
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for shooting first at and killing a lion while en* ■* 
gaged in the chace with his sovereign. Thii * 
sentence, however, was changed into that rf < 
perpetual banishment ; and, at the expiration 'qf t * 
five years, the valiant general was reinstated i < 
his former dignities, which he enjoyed till his 
death, 
j^ p Artaxerxes, after a reign of more tham, «■ 

^,7" forty years, died in peace, and left the '. 

" * succession to Xerxes, the only son he had < 
by his queen ; though by his concubines he had' 
seventeen, among whom were Sogdianus, Ocaus/ < 
and Arsites. [ : 

Xerxes the Second had only assumed the dia^ 
dem forty-five days, when his intemperance at a. 
public entertainment induced Sogdianus to exe- 
cute a scheme which he had planned for his own 
aggrandizement. Accordingly, when the king; 
had retired to rest in a state of inebriety, Sogdia- 
nus repaired to his bed-chamber, where he assas- 
sinated him, and thus possessed himself of the 
empire. 

The regicide was scarcely seated on the throne, . 
when he caused Bagorazus, the most faithful of 
his father's eunuchs, to be stoned to death, and 
committed some other cruelties, which rendered 
him extremely odious both to the nobility and 
the army. He then sent for his brother Ochus, 
who had been appointed governor of Hyrcania, 
intending to sacrifice his life also to the security 
of his ill-acquired dignity ; but Ochus, having 
proclaimed his intention of revenging the murder 
of Xeries, drew over to himself so formidable 
a party, that Sogdianus was soon deserted by alf 
his subjects, ana finally doomed to expiate his 
crimes by a cruel death, 

Ochus* 
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Ochus, being now invested with the supreme 
inherit)*, assumed the name of Darius, whence 

h commonly spoken of by historians under 
he appellation of Darius Nothus, or Darius the 
Bastard. The commencement of hts reign was 
disturbed by the revolt of his brother A r sites, 
who, with the assistance of Astyphius, the son 
of Megabyzus, endeavoured to supplant him in 
tire empire as he had supplanted Sogdianus, 
This scheme, however, was rendered abortive, 
for Astyphiuspafter hazarding three battles, sur- 
rendctv-ti himself to die king j and Arsites, hear* 
iflg that his colleague was treated with great 
clemency, followed his example ; upon which 
both the rebels were caused to be thrown into 
burning ashes. Farnacyas, who had been privy 
to the assassination of Xerxes, was, about the 
tame rime, put to death ; and Monasthenes, the 
favourite eunuch of Sogdianus, was doomed to 
a cruel punishment, which he only eluded by an 
iter of suicide* 

These severities did not procure Darius the 
tranquillity he expected* but, on the contrary, 
a spirit of rebellion prevailed, which seemed to 
gather strength from opposition, and disturbed 
his whole reign with violent commotions 
jt p Soon after the above-mentioned ex ecu- 

* , '' lions, Pi su tones, governor of Lydia, re- 
volted from his allegiance, :uid rained an 
army of Greek mercenaries ; but Tissaphernes, 
whom the king sent against him, caused a gene- 
ral defection of the Greek forces, who imme- 
diately espoused the cause of the opposite party, 
while their employer surrendered to the royalists, 
aid was sentenced to he suffocated in hoi ashes. 
The rebel's death did not, however, terminate 

the 



the public troubles, for Us son Axadrgs 
himself at the head of the remaining troof 
continued, for the space of two years, to 
the maritime parts of Asia minor, till he • 
length taken prisoner in Ionia, and sent to 
phemes, -who immediately issued out orde 
his execution. 

Scarcely had this rebellion subsided, 
Artaxares, the favourite eunuch of Dari 
came so intoxicated with ambition, that 
tually formed the design of ascending the 
on the murder of his royal master. ¥. 
considered maturely every obstacle which 
probably check or frustrate his intentioi 
married a Persian lady, and wore an ar 
beard, giving out that he was not what his 
trymen had hitherto supposed. This vil 
lice, however, was exposed by his wife ; 1 
was made acquainted with every particu 
the plot, and the traitor was sentenced 
ignominious death. 

About this time the Egyptians shook c 

Persian yoke, and, with the assistance < 

Arabians, determined to carry the war into 

nice, Darius, however, seems to have bee 

torious, for Herodotus informs us, that, o 

death of Amyrtaeus, his son Pausiris succ 

him, with the consent of the Persians. The 1 

also revolted during this war, but they 

soon compelled to return to their allegiana 

were reduced to harder subjection than befi 

r» p Darius, having settled the afia 

/ly, the revolted provinces, bestowed tl 

'" preme command of Asia minor c 

youngest son, Cyrus, and ordered him to 

the Lacedaemonians against the Athenians 



ng s pontics ; tor tne .Lacedaemonians, 
verpowered their Athenian opponents, 
: assistance of Cyrus, sent to invade the 
provinces in Asia, and actually made 
>ortant conquests, that Darius round it | 

t to distribute large sums of money 
le governors of the Greek cities, in order 
le the war in Greece, and to compel the £ 

aonians to recall their forces. 
&, hearing that Cyrus had sentenced two 
rsians to death, merely because they had 
neeting him, wrapped up their hands in • 

ves, as was customary in the presence of ■ m r 

n monarch, recalled him to court, on i • 

that he was indisposed, and desirous of : } 

m. Cyrus immediately prepared for his '. 

after sending such subsidies to the La- 
dan general as enabled him to gain that 
>le victory at the Goat's River, on the 

>nt, which crushed the Athenian power, *. 

>'.,^,.*-,.j 4-V./-. ix. i^»s%«-v«w >,<:.-..» -.*">*. *iiv*>«- it- 
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« p Soon after this transaction, Darius 
4 ^ > 7" thus died, in the nineteenth year oi 
* reign, and left the imperial diadem t< 
son Arsaces, who, on his ascending the thi 
assumed the name of Artaxerxes, and reel 
the appellation of Mnemon from the Greek 
account of his extraordinary memory. It 
kited of this prince, that, while he was attec 
his dying father, he earnestly requested 1 
informed hy what art the government had 
so happily managed, that, by adopting the 
rules, he might be blessed wiih similar su< 
To this interesting question Darius replied, 
he had constantly acted, to the best of his k 
ledge, in obedience to the dictates of justici 
religion. 

On the arrival of Artaxerxes at Pasarj 
whither he went to be solemnly inaugurate 
ter the Persian custom, he was informed b] 
of the priests, that his brother Cyrus had £b 
the treasonable design of assassinating hi 
the temple. Upon this intelligence Cynw 
secured, and doomed to expiate his often* 
death ; but his mother, Parysatis, solicited 
king so powerfully on his behalf, that h< 
only revoked the sentence, but permitted h 
return unmolested to the government of 
minor. 

Cyrus returned to his government with 
ments of revenge against his brother, an 
solved to exert all his abilities to drive him 
the throne. Accordingly, he employed Cleai 
a Lacedaemonian general, to raise a be* 
Greek troops for nis service ; prevailed 01 
cities under the government of Tissaphern 
revolt from their allegiance, and, on various 
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emces, assembled farces openly, mid 
manded the royal protection against 

1£S. 

that Artawjcs was effect u ally dc- 
these appearances, he hastened to the 
iment of his grand design, and took 
iiiTes as seemed to promise the most 
ress to so daring an enterprise. The 
ch he had raised consisted of thirteen 
Greeks, and one hundred thousand 
■oops of other nations ; and the fleet 
rf thirty-five ships, under the command 
i oraSj a Lacedemonian* and twenty-five 
nas, an Egyptian admiral* Having, at 
Qt all things in readiness, the young 
nmenced his march from Sard is toward 
■ parts of Asia, pretending that he was 
' against the PKulirins, who had fre- 
arassed his province with predatory in- 

However, as these preparations were 
too great for so trifling an enterprize, 
nes hastened to court, and convinced 
o effectually of his brother's designs, 
assembled a numerous army to meet 

hile, the rebel prince, advancing by long 
arrived at the straits of Cilicia, and 
jnnesis, king of that country, prepared 
e his passage ; but the appearance or. 
nd the Lacedaemonian fleet upon the 
pelled Syennesis to abandon his design, 
ide for the safety of his own territories, 
having surmounted this difficulty, and 
a mutiny of the Greek soldiers by some 
mt promises, arrived at the plains of 
in the province of Babylon, where he 
y fouiu 
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one wing of the royal army was instant!) 
flight, and Cyrus was proclaimed king.i 
peated acclamations ; whilst he advanced 
Artaxerxes with six hundred chosen hors 
pelled a detachment of the body guard 
treat, and killed Artagerses, their captai 
his own hand. During this encounter h< 
vered his brother, upon which he exclaim 
see him !" and, spurring on his horse, e 
him with such fury as seemed to change th 
into a single combat, each of the brothers 
vouring to assure himself of the empire 
destruction of his competitor. Cyrus Id] 
brother's horse, and wounded him on the j 
and, when he had mounted another, the 
prince attacked him again with such impe 
that he must inevitably have been kill* 
not the guards immediately discharged a 
of arrows against his assailant ; who, th 
himself ' headlong upon the king, was 



tc command ox uearcnus, repulsed and 
:hem to the neighbouring hills. At the 
h of night the Cjreeks returned to their 
hich they found had been recently plun. 
and next morning thev received intclli- 
F Cyrus's death, and the utter defeat of 
t of the army. Upon this news they ten- 
cir services to Ariacus, offering, as con- 
to bestow the Persian diadem on him 
of Cyrus; but, on his rejecting their 
d advising them to follow him to Ionia, 
itted their camp about midnight, and 
y pursued their march through the heart 
muan empire and the royal detachments, 
•ernetually harassed them, till, after a 
of two thousand three hundred and 
ive mites, they arrivod safely at the 
ities on the Kuxine Sea. Tliir, memo- 
reat was at iirst conducted by Clearchus, 
>cing cut off by Tissaphernes, Xenophou 
".. i.: i i... i.: i: 
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who caused him to be boated; a pu 
already * described among the custom 
Persians. A Carian soldier also, who 
the honour of killing Cyrus, was tortur 
most dreadful manner for ten days, and 
to an agonizing death ; and the eunuch, 
obedience to the royal command, had c 
head and hand of the revolted prince, v 
alive, and his skin stretched out upon t 
before his eyes. Nor did the savage « 
of Parysatis stop here, for, having com 
implacable hatred against Statira, the c 
Artaxerxes, she poisoned her in the folio* 
ner: Having invited the queen to si 
pretence of a reconciliation after a disa 
concerning the late revolt, Parysatis « 
certain bird to be served up which waj 
rarity among the Persians, and divid 
tween Statira and herself, with a knife 
poisoned on one side. Statira, being en 
by the example of her enemy, cheerfully 
of the repast ; but she was soon sei: 
convulsions, and, after a few hours, 
The king, suspecting his mother as the 
this accident, caused all her domestics t 
to the torture, and by that method d 
the whole scene. Gygys, one of her c< 
was then sentenced to a cruel death, * 
satis herself was confined to Babylon 
length, Artaxerxes permitted her to 
court, and received her again into favo 
j% p Tissaphemes was no sooner s 
400* to k' s government, after the 
* Cyrus, than he began to op 

* See page 22. 



g their ancient injuries upon the Per- 
tit a powerful army, under Thimbro, to 
field against Tissaphernes ; but Thim- 
iff soon recalled, and sent into exile, 
das was nominated to succeed him in the 
J. This general, receiving intelligence 
sapherncs and Pharnabazus, governors 
nghbouring provinces, were at variance, 
y made a truce with the former, and 
hi such prodigies of valour against the 
* soon compelled him to crave a cessation 
. Having effected this important design, 
up his winter quarter in Bithynia; whilst 
►aaus hastened to the Persian court, with 
» complaints against Tissaphernes, and 
d on the king to issue out orders for the 
snt of a powerful fleet, which might sail 
ic command of Conon, an Athenian exile, 
;n resided at Cyprus, 
while Dercvllidas, having made himself 
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would, in all probability, hare completed Hi 
ruin. Pharnabazus insisted on the expediency 
of this measure, but Tissaphernes, recollecting 
his danger at the battle of Cunaxa, sent heralds 
to invite Dercyllidas to a parley, in which a 
truce was agreed on, till the answers of their 
respective masters should be known. Thus wot 
the Grecian army rescued from destruction by 
the pusillanimity of their enemy, 
n p The Lacedaemonians, hearing that At- 
g' ' taxerxes was equipping a formidable fleet 
on the coasts of Pnqcmce, Syria, and Cfli- 
cia, sent Agesilaus, one of their kings, with a 
considerable body of troops, into Asia, in order 
to make a diversion. This affair was managed 
with such secrecy and expedition, that Agesuans 
landed at Ephesus before any of the king's of- 
ficers had the least intimation of his design, and 
began to conquer all before him at the head of 
ten thousand foot, and four thousand horse. 
Tissaphernes, being wholly unprepared for war, 
artfully concluded a truce, on pretence of re- 
presenting the demands of the Lacedaemonians 
to his master, but, in reality, to gain sufficient 
time for assembling a powerful army. Accord- 
ingly, on his receiving a numerous body of forces 
from the king, he peremptorily ordered Agesi- 
laus to depart from Asia, threatening him with 
an immediate attack in case of refusal. This 
message excited much uneasiness among the La- 
cedaemonian troops, who were conscious of their 
inability to withstand a force which had now 
been joined bv auxiliaries from every part of the 
Persian empire ; but Agesilaus, their valiant 
leader, listened to the heralds with apparent sa- 
tisfaction, and gaily observed, that he was under 

great 
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; alums to Tissaphemes, for having 
the friendship of the gods, by hi* 
from Persia to Greece. Having thu* 
d the Persian heralds, he made a feint, 
leditating the invasion of Caria i but 
^issaphernes marched to the relief of that 
*, he turned suddenly upon Phrygia, 
educed several towns, and led his 
iack to Ephesus, loaded with an unmeose 

? beginning of the spring Agesilaus took 
,, and proclaimed his (mention of invad* 
dla« Tissaphemes, suspecting that he 
Jesigned to tall upon Cari a, marched his 

the defence of that province ; hut Age- 
aualjy entered Lydia, and approached 
towards Sardis. The Persian forces were 
ailed from their former route* but Car* a 
mountainous country, and very unfit fir 

•ation of the Asiatic cavalry, their efforts 
idered abortive; and the Lacedxmonians, 
obtained a complete victory, overrun the. 
>rovince, and enriched themselves with 
Is of the enemy. 

sed by the ill success of this campaign, 
:ated by the complaints of Conon and 
is, the king resolved to put Tissaphemes 

1 ; but, as an open attack might have 
ended with danger, on account of the 
ithority which he possessed in Asia, it 
>lved to cut him off by artifice. Accord- 
"ithraustes, captain of the guards, was 
:d with two letters, one directed to Tissa- 
, empowering him to carry on the war 
ig to his own judgment, and the other 
2d to Arifleus, governor of Lui issa, eharg- 

K 3 hig 
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ing him to assist Tithraustes with his eounsd 
and forces against Tissaphernes. Ariaeus, on 
the receipt of his letter, invited the destined vie-, 
tim to come to him, that they might consult. 
about the operations of the ensuing campaign. 
Tissaphernes immediately went to Larissa, with 
a guard of only three hundred men, not suspect- 
ing any evil design ; but whilst he was battling, 
according to the Persian custom, he was seized 
by order of Tithraustes, who caused his head to 
be struck off, and sent into Persia* 

Tithraustes, succeeding to the government of 
Tissaphernes, sent messengers to expostulate with 
Agesilaus on the impropriety o£ continuing the 
war after the author of their differences was put 
to death. The Lacedemonian prince replied, 
that he could not accede to any proposals with- 
out orders from Sparta, but that ne was willing 
to oblige Tithraustes by quitting his province. 
Accordingly, he led his troops into Phrygia, 
Tithraustes having sent him thirty talents, to 
defray the expences attendant on his journey. 

During his march, Agesilaus received dis- 
patches from Sparta, in which he was appointed 
sole commander of all the forces in Asia, both 
by sea and land. He accordingly marched down 
to the sea-coa6t, to settle the maritime affairs, 
and then proceded to Phrygia, where he reduced 
several considerable towns, and amassed an im- 
mense treasute, maintaining his army in affluence 
on the territories of Pharnabazus. Thence he 
marched into Paphlagonia, and concluded a 
league with Cotys, king of that country ; and, 
returning to Phrygia, took up his winter resi- 
dence in the strong city of Dascylium. How- 
ever, whilst he was thus prosecuting the war in 

Asia* 
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ftia, Tithraastes took such measures for re* 
:tndlin£ hostilities in Greece by his emissaries, 
tbit the cities of Thebes, Corinth, and Argo$, 
entered into a confederacy, and compelled the 
Lacedemonians to recall their king for the pre- 
icrviukm of his own country. 
b ^ Conon, on his return from court, having 
SOl/ brought a supply of money, arms, una 
provisions, for the fieet, went on board 
With Fharnabazus, and immediately set sail in 
quest of the enemy* The adverse armaments 
came Within view of each other near Cnidos, a 
maritime city of Asia minor, and each of the 
commanders seemed determined on using their 
utmost exertions, Fisauder, whom Ages i bus 
hid up pointed admiral of the Lacedaemonians, 
behaved with extraordinary courage, and had, 
at first, a considerable advantage* but his ve^cl 
being hoardd!, and himself shun by Conon, hitf 
country men betook themselves to Hi^hi in so 
disorderly a manner, that Conon captured fifty 
tf their ships, and obtained a complete victory. 
Hie triumphant commanders then sailed round 
ihc Asiatic coasts and islands, till they had re- 
duced all the cities which, in those parts, were 
subject to the I, needs nmn iati s, pillaged the mn- 
ritime parts of La con in, and loaded their licet 
with immense treasurers. Alter these eg pious 
Phamaha/ns returned to his goYCfnuieii' c> l 
Phrygia, and Conon sailed to Athens, with 
tight V shipa and fifty talents, for the purpOM: of 
rebuilding * the w.dl of that city. 

• Thu rpfltonUinn fll Athens tfftve s\\r]\ nltin " hi On* 
WcdUimMmiini, ttmt ihcy uttHttitoM i\\v mtjnl fi« '.\ lifa 
l(»trod UiiitlVl Qmoft, and, »tun iiftr<rwn«t), t to i i *\\ M* 
iftiRrtLV m cmiTt, bv accu»tirg fa<n of liimmr |hii1uuj I lha 
Unfl money fur the cxcciuiuii ui' lUn w<*rk. 
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land forces, became jealous of his sup 
riba/.us, and sent such accusations ag; 
to the court, that Artaxerzes immed 
dered the supposed traitor to be carriec 
to Susa ; at tne same time conferring 
command upon the unprincipled accusi 
tes being thus invested with ample auth 
dreading a defection of his troops, w 
to exhibit tokens of a mutinous di 
hastened to conclude a peace with Eua 
which it was stipulated, that he she 
Salamine as a tributary monarch undei 
of Persia. Thus terminated a war whic! 
the Persians fifty thousand talents, or 
millions sterling. 

This treaty was no sooner ratified, tl 
resenting the injuries of his kinsman r . 
concluded an alliance with Achoris 
Egypt, against Artaxerxes, and prevail 
Lacedxmonians to join the confede: 
before these great projects were suflici 
for execution, Gaus was treacherously : 
ed by one of his officers, and the death < 
who undertook to carry on the same d< 
dered all the preparations entirely use 

j> p Artaxerxes now resolved on ; 

SS-k* t ' on ;l K a * nst tnc Cadusians, a wa 
who inhabited a mountainous 
tween the Euxinc and Caspian seas, 
cordingly marched in person against 
the head of twenty thousand horse 
hundred thousand foot ; but the steri 
country proving inimical to the sub 
so numerous an army, they wore s 
pelled to feed upon the beasts of bu 
even these became so scarce, that an 



valued at sixty drachmas. In this 
mergency Tiribazus, who followed 
is a prisoner, contrived a stratagem, 
med the Persians from impending 
lerstanding that the Cadusians had 
who were encamped apart, and had 
a jealousy of each others power, he 
on Artaxerres to enter into treaty 
, and to entrust him with the manage* 
: cording! y ( he went in person to one 
*s, and sent his son to the other, as- 
b that the other had sent a private 

> the Persian camp, and advising him 
lis peace as soon as possible, that the 
rht be more advantageous. These 
ociations were crowned with success, 
,zus, on his return to Susa, was cleared 
harge of treason, and reinstated in his 
lours. 

xes, having drawn some powerful 
from Greece, and exerted himself to 
te domestic troubles of that country, 

> chastise the Egyptians, who had long 
ken off the Persian yoke. Accordingly, 
vere assembled at Ace, since called Pto- 
iere, upon a general review, the army 
to consist of two hundred thousand Per- 
>r Pharnabazus, and twenty thousand 
ider the command of Iphicrates. The 
ament was also proportionate, for it 
of three hundred galleys, beside an 
number of vessels laden with provi- 
e war was intended to commence with 
)f Pelusium ; and both the fleet and 
in to move at the same time, that they 
in concert as occasion required. 

Whilst 
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Whilst the Persians were emplo 

these arrangements, Nectanebis, 1 

received intelligence of all theii 

took such measures for the defeno 

that the approach to it was sooi 

practicable by sea and land. Inst 

of making the descent which 1 

projected, the invaders sailed to i 

mouth of the Nile, where they 

troops with little difficulty, reduc 

that defended it, and put the Egy 

to the sword. Iphicrates then pi 

embark without loss of time, am 

phis, the capital, before the Eg 

recover from their consternation ; 

body of the army not being coir. 

bazus refused to undertake any 

their arrival. The valiant Greel 

at the thought of losing so favours 

tunity, earnestly requested permiss 

the place with the mercenaries wh 

his command; but Pharnabazu 

withheld his consent, and thus ga 

tians time to provide effectually i 

vation of their liberty. Pharnab; 

ing his error too late, endeavoured 

ill success of the expedition by 

blame on Iphicrates, and he, With 

recriminated upon Pharnabazus ; 

latter might be reasonably expect 

the greatest favour at court, Iphicra 

hired a vessel, and retired to Ather 

B p About twelve years afte: 

. jJjg * cessful invasion, Artaxerxes 

* army against the Egyptia 

proved equally unfortunate with thi 

Egypt still retained its independenc 



? young prince's ambition, that he 
into a conspiracy with Tiribazusf 
.ther's life, and fixed a day for the 
of his unnatural design. His in- 
wever, was timely discovered, and 
ust reward. 

ith of Darius and his associates, the 
: was again rent into factions, three 
s, viz. Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsa- 
ng competitors for the crown, 
ipted by a restless ambition, soon 

destruction of his two rivals, prac- 
ihially on the credulity of Ariaspes, 
ned himself to elude the imaginary 
Fthe king; and causing Arsames to 
id by the son of Tiribazus. These 
Ity overwhelmed Artaxerxes with 
ruble grief, as terminated his mor- 

in the ninety-fourth year of his age 
-sixth of his reign. 
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caused nimseir, as by ms tamer's 01 
proclaimed king in all parts of the em 
length published the death of Arta* 
publicly ascended the throne. 

The proclamation of the old king's 
immediately followed by an insurrec"H< 
ral of the provinces, which diverted ] 
half the imperial revenues into differen* 
and threatened the existing governmei 
nihilation; but, the leaders of the cc 
disagreeing among themselves, the rel 
xninated without any effusion of blood, ; 
was firmly established on the throne. 

This monster of cruelty was no s< 
sessed of absolute authority, than he b< 
his capital and the whole empire wit 
and misery. He caused Ocha, his own 
mother in law, to be buried alive ; shul 
his uncles, with a hundred of his sons :i 
sons, in a court of the palace, where 



the i ui me of the i r sangu i nary 
ble spirit of indignation began 
of die provinces, and the smo* 
liscontent again broke out into 
Jehus, hearing that Anabaaus, 
af the Asiatic provntcesj bad 
aged the assistance of Chares, 
aander, sent an army of seventy 
luell the insurrection, but they 
i by die Athenian forces; and 
expedient to send a threatening 
s» in order to deliver himself 
n of the valiant Chares* Ar* 
ared a supply of five thousand 
ebans, and with this reinforce- 
agnal victories over the king's 
i contrived to buy off the new 
zns was compelled to seek an 
in i a. 

scarcely quelled, when the Si- 
natives of Phocnice resolutely 
against their oppressor, and, 
? of four thousand Greek mer- 
ic Persians out of their terri- 
ts also joined with the Phueni- 
ans in the same confederacy, 
>cgan to wear a formidable ap- 

l at these proceedings, sent 
ens, king of Caria, enjoining 
island of Cyprus without de- 
most ample vengeance upon 
[driens, accordingly, sent out 
rreek mercenaries, under the 
:ion an Athenian, and Evago- 
s, who had been driven from 
L 2 hi9 
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his territory of Salamine by his un 
The troops, having landed withoi 
able opposition, and receiving s 
ments from Syria and Cilicia, p 
cute the orders of Ochus, and inv 
by sea and land. Meanwhile th< 
assemble J a numerous army, mai 
against the Phoenicians, effected t 
Sidon, and compelled all the othe 
submissions. He then marched in 
he reduced the city of Jericho ; ar 
peace with the Cyprian kings, le 
troops into E^ypt, as we have ah 
the history or that country *. 

Having reduced all the rc-vo 
dismissed the Greek mercenaries 
tive countries, and established pe 
the empire, Ochus abandoned h 
reserve to the gratilication of his 
tites, and left die administrate 
tirely to his favourite ministers, B 
tian eunuch, and Mentor a Rhc 
contributed in a great measure t 
the late campaign. According 
agreed to divide the power bct\ 
former governing all the provinc 
Asia, and the latter ruling those 
B c Whilst the affairs of Pe 
<jq£ " situation, and Ochus p; 
amidst every species of ] 
luptuousness, Bagnas determined 
insult offered to his religion at il 

* Vide vol. i. pagr 006. 

1" At the reduction of F.srvpt, B-i»r 
to influence the king in favour of tin* l .g 
bat he, in opposition to cvitv mnnii-i 
the temples, and slew th«: KicnM b. 1 . I Aj 



rconditigly prevailed on the king'* 
minister a strong poison instead 

his royal benefactor. Having 
His purpose, he caused another 
rrod instead of the king**; and, 
had compelled Jits attendant 1 * to 
their god Apk he cm Im rlesh 
irew it to the eats, making of his 
ir swords. He then placed Arses, 
rincr, on the throne* and con* 

others to dead i * that lie might 
If" the supreme authority, while 
lilted to bear the empty name of 

>t long assumed the insignia of 

e m& well apprised of the eu- 
.radices; but whilst he was con- 
's tarring him to condign pit- 
as effected his destruction, with 
le family, in the second year ot 

s having thus preserved his own 
ic murder of the king, bestowed 
rial diadem on Darius Codoman- 
:1a nt of Darius Nothus,) who was 
ernor of Armenia. He had not, 
njoyed the sovereignty, when the 
:h determined to remove him, and 
i provided a deleterious potion ; 
ig apprised of his danger, turned 

the sou of Amines and Si^i^:vm1ns, w.is, 
us, only ;u» .isUnd.i, or person nnployd 
his to tli'' governors of provinces hut 
paged anil v.iu<iuishi'd, iiisiu^ comhit, 
Caduhians, he was rewarded wilh th* 
menta. 
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the mischief on die head of its auti 
established himself on the throne wi 
opposition. 

In the second year of this reigr 
king of Macedon, crossed the Hell 
head of a well disciplined army, tc 
numerous injuries which Greece 
from the Persians during the space 
dred years. On his arrival at the 
found the Persian cavalry drawn x 
oppose his passage, while the fo( 
chiefly of Greek mercenaries, occi 
ascent behind the cavalry. Parmer 
this disposition of the enemy's troop 
master to halt till the ensuing morr 
being deep, the banks extremely cr 
Macedonian soldiers fatigued with 
while those of the Persians were r 
peaceable encampment. But these : 
no impression on the dauntless Ale 
regarding the Granicus with a look 
exclaimed that it would fix an inde 
on himself and his army, should h 
ing the Hellespont, suffer his prog 
tarded by a rivulet. 

The adverse armies being draw 
of battle on the opposite banks of t 
tinued to survey each other for son: 
dubious of the event. But the Mac 
no sooner found a convenient place 
a strong detachment of horse plu 
river, followed by Alexander :;t th 
right wing, while the shrill trump* 
arms, and the air resounded with i 
As they approached the banks an 
rable showers of darts and iirrovvs, £ 
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brtune of the day, and landed in 
position. He then attacked the Per- 
il irresistible fury, and compelled 
in. obstinate conflict, to give way. 
>ithrobates, son-in-law to Darius, 
r of Ionia, still maintained his 
forty Persian grandees who attend- I 
ased his utmost exertions to renew 
of the fleeing troops. Alexander 
s gallant behaviour, advanced on 
engage him; Spithrobates readily 

combat, and both were slightly 
the first encounter. The Persian 
Tt his javelin without effect, drew 
d advanced against his antagonist; 
arm was raised to discharge a fu- 
lexander ran him through the body 

At this moment Rosaces, brother y 

shed hero, gave Alexander so fu- ill '< 1 
with his battle-ax, that he beat off 1 ! 
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and at length chased them from the i 
tie ; while the enemy's infantry, seeing 
assaulted iit once by the cavalry andt 
nian phalanx which had crossed the i 
but little resistance. The Greek met 
felted an orderly retreat to an adjacer 
whence they sent deputies requesting 
to march oiF unmolested ; but Alexj 
diately rushed into the midst of the 
them to the sword after a dreadful 
which his own horse was killed and 
posed to the most imminent danger, 
gagement Alexander lost but eiplit 
and thirty foot soldiers, while the loss 
si.ms amounted to twenty thousand t\ 
thousand five hundred horse. 

This decisive victory was followed 
mediate surrender of Sardis, which th 
declared a free city, permitting its 
to live according to their own laws 
proceeded to Ephesus, where he ofl 
rous sacrifices to Diana, and assigned 
pie all the tributes that were usually 
Persians : here also he received emt 
Trail is and Magnesia, with the keys 
ties. From Ephesus he inarched to 

Elace of considerable strength, whe 
ad shut himself up with a body o 
who had escaped from the battle of th 
and was determined to make a vigor; 
The Persian fleet made a feint in orde 
this city, but after several fruitless at 
sailed off, and Alexander, having i 
town, caused scaling ladders to be 
every side. Finding this attempt i 
the obstinate resistance of the besiep 



hey were amply supplied with 
tred all his engines tn be raised* 

vaUs without intermission, till 
1 d eni, mi [1.-..I to capitulate* and 
ty upon honourable terms, * 
*edled the reduction of Miletus, 
:d against Halicamassus, the 
*ia, into which Memnon had 
ith a chosen body of troops, 
mate knowledge in the art of 
ntrepld bravery were exhibited 
jul the besieged on this occa* 
ience of the Macedonians sur- 
fficulty, Memnon was at length 
mate the city. Accordingly, 
\ ha bit ants and their eflecl&t in 
the island of Cos, and placed 
n the citadel, which was amply 
sorts of provision. A lev under 
^sorted, caused it to be entirely 
hastened tn the provinces ot 
?isidia, Pamphylia, Paphlago- 
Cap])adocia, which he succes- 
ld bestowed on his particular 

e mean time, having received 
the war into Greece, took the 
of the Persian army on board 
land of Cos, and reduced the 
md Lesbos, except the city of 
;c lie intended to pass over into 
ke Greece and Mace Jon the 

i-ere mi ft' red to livo ;uTn,''iii" to fli.-ir 
tor with his (In-eks w-n- ;ilh»\v<l t«> 
>|cst.o ion • Inn the I'eiManswruM itht-r 

or skives. 

great 



cancel tne straits, witn a aesign to a 
progress. However, he advanced resu 
person, and secured the pass, while the c 
Persians betook themselves to flight, 
proceeded to Tarsus, a rich and flourish 
which the Persians had just set on fire, b 
he rescued from destruction by his time!} 
Meanwhile Darius had begun his nwr 
head of a numerous army, with all the 
a triumphing conqueror. Before the a 
borne, on silver altars, the sacred lire, 
by the magi and three hundred and • 
youths apparelled in scarlet robes. N\ 
a sumptuous chariot consecrated to 
drawn by white horses, and followed b) 
tilul animal, which they called the hon 
sun: the equerries were arrayed in w 
ments, and had two golden rods in thei 
After these came ten magnificent cha 
riched with curious sculptures in gold ai 

anil fVtllrtWfkrJ V»v tYtt* virurii-iril r»t i«mvj1 



> hundred of his nearest kinsmen 
on either side ; ten thousand horse- 
ances were plated with silver and 
Did, marched behind ; and his house- 
nue, with four hundred led horses, 
mules and three hundred camels 
he royal treasures, brought up the 

ius having sent his most valuable 
ibles under a convoy to Damascus* 
e main body of his army toward 
mount Amanus, through which he 
a and penetrated to the city of Is- 
e mistaken idea that the Macedo- 
d at his approach, had retired to 
inder, apprised of this circumstance, 
meet him, and drew up his troops 
itageous ground near the city of 
Darius, being unable to extend his 
I that of the enemy, drew up his 
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behind lii m his shield, his how, and n 
tie; while his unfortunate troops sanl 
the swords of their pursuers, or were 
to death hy their Hiving countrymen. *1 
mercenaries, indeed, performed prodig 
lour, and resolutely withstood the furii 
of Alexander till twelve thousand of i 
numhered with the dead, and Ptolem 
of Scleucus, with one hundred and tv 
cedonian officers of distinction were sai 
their insatiate fury. They then eflfcAci 
over the mountains, to Tripoli in Syria, ; 
thence to Cyprus in the transports that 
veyed them irom Lesbos. 

Alexander, being now entire mast 
tii'ld, and of the enemy's camp, in whic 
tlier, wife, and son of Darius were tak< 
ers, dispatched Parmenio with the '1 
horse to Damascus. On his arrival the 
caused a vast number of beasts to ho 1: 
the king's treasures, pretending that h 
able to defend the city against a vicrorii 
and would therefore retire for the bem 
master: but the Persians took to flig 
approach of the Thessalian detachmem 
them to sei/o all the gold and silver u 
been collected for the payment of Da 



pire; and ottered to obliterate all 
njuriel by a treaty of amity. Alcx- 

lncenscd at the unseasonable spirit 
h dilated this letter, returned an 
ikh he justified his condud by ad- 
■ numerous injuries which Greece 

had sustained from the Persians; 
the gods had visibly espoused his 
ning his arms with abundant suc- 
i to restore the royal captives on 
: Darius should repair to him as a 

their liberty; and concluded by 
to remember when he nc::t wrote, 
Jy addressed a king, but the arbitei 

cander, having sent this letter by 
»pus, marched from Marathon into 
ce, where the inhabitants of Biblos 
Jie cities voluntarily opened their 
lonians received him with acclama- 
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Alexander had bestowed the government < 
province. About the same time the I 
fleet, which Darius had sent out to recoi 
cities on the Hellespont, fell in with a M 
nian squadron, and was entirely tlestroyei 
Having reduced the proud city of Tyr 
marched thence to Jerusalem, Alexandc 
tened to attack Gaza, which was the on) 
into Egypt. This place was so strongl] 
fied, and the governor, Betis, so firmly at 
to his sovereign, that two entire months w 
hausted during die siege, notwithstandi 
exertions of the Macedonian officers, and 
trepid gallantry of their troops. At 
however, it was taken, and Alexander for 
magnanimity of a conqueror in the rese 
of a foe; for he caused ten thousnnd of 
habitants to be cut in pieces, and sold tl 
with their wives and 'children, into slaver 
when the valiant Betis was taken priso: 



i Tigris : but Alexander, having set- 
lirs of Egypt and Phccnice, had ad- 
i such rapidity, that Darius's precau- 
idered abortive. Aristo,. commander 
Jan horse, chased die Persian cavalry 
ir main army with great slaughter ; 
lg with the head of their general, threw 
indexes feet, and observed that such 
n his country, was usually rewarded 
en cup. Alexander replied smiling, 
there be rewarded with an empty 
will give you a golden cup full o£ 
ortly after this incident, the Macedo- 
.Tor commanded his troops to march 
pon the news of Darius's near ap- 
t on hearing that Statira, the wife of 
i dead, he restrained his military im- 
astened to the pavilion where Sisi- 
tlie other royal prisoners were kept, 
cheer them with the voice of conso- 
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behaviour which Alexander had shown 1 

his met her, and son, sent ten of his relal 
express his gratitude, and to make soe 
proposals of peace, offering to relinquish 
Asiatic provinces as far as the Halys, ; 
i he couutries lying between the Hellespc 
the Euphrates, and tendering thirty th 
talents tor the ransom of his 1 amity. liu 
andcr rejected all his proposals with scoi 
ing the ambassadors that his clemency 
the wife and relatives of Darius resulted t 
from his own good-nature, without any 
for their master ; that he did not make ws 
women and children, but only upon s 
apiwared in arms against him ; that, as 
provinces, they were already his own ; ai 
he had proposed to himscli, as a reward 
his toils, those kingdoms which Darius st 
sessed ; wherein, whether he flattered ! 
with an ill-grounded hope or not, the nex 
engagement would determine. 

Upon the return of the ambassadors, 
found it expedient to prepare for battle, ; 
cordingly encamped in a large plain n< 
village of Gaugamela, having first cau 
ground to be levelled, that his chariots r 
valry might act with the greater facility, 
ander, having surrounded his camp in th 
time, with deep trenches and palisadoe 
himself in readiness to commence the at 
break of day, and both armies waited w 
patience for an action on which depem 
empire of Asia. 

y» p The orient clouds were no soon. 

« " . ■ ed with the brightness of the risii 
ihun the adverse armies beheld 



in the same order, the cavalry 

nd the miimtry in the centrei 

t was covered with two htm* 

fits and twcnty4&ve elephants * 

iut ry* with The body guards 

th* pttTson of Darius; and a 

ior charging the enemy at 
i front and Ihmk. Alexander* 
J , ma re ] i ed for w aid - a 1 1 1 e he.nl 
j t'armenio conducted the left, 
-re extruded hi wide ;»s pruftiblt 
lg the centra* When the armies 
other tin* Persian* commenced 
(real fury and resolution i but* 
:e cnnrliet, they were totally 
I os* of forty thousnnd men, and 
i compelled to seek his safely it) 
It* After he had crossed the 
his attendants advised him to 
•ridge, in order to stop the pro- • 
suers ; but, when he reflected 
unfortunate troops were hastcn- 
me bridge, humanity prevailed 
consideration, and he replied 
:her leave an open way to a pur- 
\ shut it against a fleeing friend, 
the city of Arbela about mid- 
red his piivate designs to his 
landing officers, and then pass- 
; oi Armenia, with some of his 
nail body of guards, while the 
ning from a fruitless pursuit, 
Tsian camp, and devoted some 
id refreshment. 

ving allowed his men to recruit 
d spirits after the fatigue of the 

M :j recent 
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recent battle, marched toward Babylo 
was voluntarily surrendered to him by 
sillanimous governor, Mazxus; and s< 
proceeded to Susa, where Abulites p 
him with several fine dromedaries and cl 
and delivered into his hands fifty thoi 
lents in bullion, and forty thousand in 
coin, witli all the royal robes and cost 
ture of Darius. 

Having thus obtained possession oft 
portant cities ; made a successful incur 
the country of the Uxians, which extev 
S u si ana to the frontier of Pcrsis ; and 
the gallant Ariobar/anes at the straits o 
he proceeded, by rapid marches, to Perse] 
ancient residence of the Persian monar 
the metropolis of their empire. Wher 
approached within two furlongs of this 
a^embled his commanding officers, anc 
verting to the numerous calamities w 
Cm reeks had sustained under the repeat 
sions and hostilities of the Persians, c 
their resentment against the fated capital 
duced them to permit the most horrid i 
among the soldiery. Accordingly tl 
wanton cruelties were exercised on the 
nate inhabitants ; treasures of every 
tion were accounted lawful plunder ; lb 
were deluged with human blood, and t 
palace was wantonly set on fire, at the in- 
of an abandoned courtesan, whilst Ai 
was regaling his generals with sumptuoi 
tainments. 

« p Early in the ensuing spring he 1 

1*in " ^' s pursuit of Darius, who had sc 

asylum at Ecbatan, in Media. ' 



narch had still an army of thirty thou- 
v three thousand horse, and Jour thou- 
jers, with whom he determined %o ma W 
:ort, on behalf of his empire : but whilst 
n a king suitable arrangements for this 
Bessus, governor of Bactria and Na- 
> a Persian nobleman, of great distrac- 
ted into a conspiracy agaimvt him, thai 
flder pursued them, they might ensure 
r by delivering up the object of his re* 
, or, if they escaped the Macedonian, 
ht, by the murder of Darius, usurp the 
diadem, and renew the war. The trea- 
>ractices of these men, though carried 
all possible secrecy, reached the sove- 
ir ; and Patron, the commander of the 
tercenaries, earnestly entreated htm to 
e impending danger, by encamping 
l body of men, on whose fidelity he 
?pench Darius, however, refused this; 
, being unwilling to doubt the loyalty 
ficers, and observing, that, if his own 
deemed him unworthy to live, he could 
:oo soon. But he had occasion to re- 
conduct, for the conspirators actually 
, person, hound him with golden chains, 
ting him up in a covered cart, retreated 
tely toward Eactria. The major part 
•oops had been corrupted by the plau- 
eches of the traitors, and Bessus was 
claimed commander in chief by the 
cavalry ; but Artaba/.us and his sons, 
r respective forces, quitted the army in 
and the Greeks under Patron immedi- 
rched over the mountains toward Par- 

Meanwhile, 





main body of his army under the care o 
rus, and advanced with a small body c 
armed cavalry, till he arrived at a viliag 
Bessus and his followers had encamped 
before. Here he understood that the 
king had been sent forward in a coven 
and that the whole army acknowledged 
their general. Upon this Alexander rcs< 
hasten his march, and, taking with him 
troop of light-armed horse, proceeded 
came within sight of the enemy, who i 
ntely took to flight, having discharge 
darts at the unfortunate Darius, and ] 
weltering in his blood. 

Alexander, perceiving the con fusion in t 
the barbarians were thrown by his une 
arrival, dispatched Nicanor with a body 
cavalry to stop their flight ; and folic 
person, at the head of three thousand 
Macedonians. In the mean time, Polv 



earnestly oesougnt me goas to prosper 
ndertakings, and make him sole monarch 
orld. He added that it did not so much 
him as Alexander to inflict a suitable 
lent on the traitors who had so cruelly 
their lawful sovereign, that heing the 
a cause of all crowned heads. Then 
his auditor's hand, " Give Alexander," 
, " your hand, as I give you mine, and 
im, in my name, the only pledge I can 
e of my affection and gratitude." With 
)rds he expired in the arms of Polystratus. 
ier coming up, soon after, was affected 
tears at the sight of his body, and, after 
plating with unfeigned sorrow the hard 
his fallen competitor, he covered the 
with his own military cloak ; caused it to 
dmed ; and sent it, in a magnificent coffin, 
ambis, that it might be buried with the 
tonarchs of Persia. 
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missions to the conqueror, and were re 
in their former dignities and employmei 
fidelity of Artabazus was munificently re 
and even -the traitor, Nabarzanes, pro 
pardon. But the iniquitous Bessus, ha 
sumed the regal title, and retired to the ] 
of Sogdiana, in order to raise a fresh an 
s.0 closely pursued by Alexander, that 
soon taken prisoner, stripped of the dia< 
royal robes, and led in the most disgraced 
ner to the Macedonian camp, where his 1 
ears were publicly cut off, and himself d 
into the hands of Oxathres, Darius's brc 
receive the punishment that was due to 1 
mous crime. Oxathres accordingly s: 
his life to the manes of his murdered kit 
Alexander saw himself firmly establishes 
session of the Persian empire. 



TER the Persians had been subject to ||* 
te Parthians for the space of four hundred ( s. \ 
venty-fi ve years, Artaxares, a Persian of | j, j 
descent and spurious birth, excited a re- ■ : 
nong his countrymen, which terminated 
death of the reigning monarch, and the 
ition of the Persian empire. Having ef- 
this great design, he immediately ascend- 
throne, assumed the pompous title of king 
gs, and asserted his right to all the pro- 
of the ancient empire, which were now 
the authority of Roman governors. 

His ambitious pretensions soon became 
the subject of conversation at Rome; but 
Alexander Severus, being unwilling* to 
b in an expensive war, wrote to Artaxares, 
ig him to keep within due bounds, and 
•om a vain hope of conquest, undertake 
ing against a people whose arms had frc- 
v vanauished the most warlike nations. 
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Artaxares, receiving intelligence of 
dor's approach, selected four hundrei 
of extraordinary strength and stature, ; 
ing furnished them with sumptuous h 
fine horses, sent them to the emperor 
message : " The great king, Artaxa: 
mands the Romans and their soverei£ 
part immediately from Syria and As 
and to restore to the Persians all die 
on this side the JEgean and Pontic se 
they claim in right of lawful inheritanc 
insolent demand having roused the in 
of Alexander, he caused the ambassac 
stripped of their gaudy attire, and s 
into Phrygia, where he assigned thei 
lands for their subsistence. He then 
against Artaxares, who had entered 
tamia at the head of a numerous arm] 
engagement ensued, in which the Ron 
victorious. 

Whilst the Persian retired to his o 
nions, for the purpose of recruiting 1 
Alexander divided his troops into thn 
the first of which marched through . 
with orders to invade Media ; the seem 
over the marshes, to enter the Parthui 
ries on the other side ; and the third, c 
ed by the emperor, designed to have . 
into the centre of Artaxa res' s kingdo: 
politic scheme, however, was frustrate 
vigilance of the Persian monarch, ant 
der returned to Rome with the titles 
queror, whilst Artaxares improved his 
by restoring the glory of the Peiii; 
At length, having swayed the scej 
great reputation, tor the space of twv 



If 1 

'1 



•egan 10 meditate a new war witn me 
onsistcnt with the advice of Cyriadcs, 
e youth, who, after robbing his own 
11 his treasures, had retired into Per- 
astc the adjoining provinces, in con- 
'ith Odomastes, a Persian general, 
e cities of Antioch and Cxsarea-Phi- ■ \\ 
assumed the title of emperor, gradn- , :j 
ing revenues, forces, and dominions, .; f 
o his pretensions. [■ fj 

ing empctor, Gordian, having settled 
ofthe western empire, resolved to res- 
it also from the tyranny of pretended j ; 
and the terror of the Persian arms. ■ . 
ly he marched into Syria, at the head » 

nil army, chased the Persian back to I 

rritories, and reduced Haran, in Me- \ 

; but, whilst he was preparing to ex- 
onquests, he was assassinated by the , \ 
)f Philip, captain of his guards, whose ! 

f»mnf»»J Inm tn rr.icn ut tTw» <;ov<'. 




Roman territories, *- - 
formed the siege of Edessa ; resoivc*., 
standing his advanced age, to head h 
on this occasion. Accordingly he advi 
ward Edessa, and gave such encour 
by his approach, to the inhabitants oi 
puted provinces, that the soldiers of 
mutinied against their leader, put him 
and joined Valerian : but the emperor b 
after taken prisoner by the besiegers, t 
of affairs underwent an entire change 
pores used his fortune with the most in 
insolence. At length, however, the r 
in arms, under the command of 
prince of Palmyrene, defeated their 
pressor, and seized great part of h' 
with all the royal concubines ; — a cf 
which induced him to retire to his 
nions. On his return he was earne* 
bv the kings of several nations, to s* 
' — '»t liberty ; but, instea 



ii reign that the Palmyrenians incurred 
easure of Aurelian, by asserting their 
creating emperors, and investing one 
ts with the royal purple. But as Hor- 
rudcntly refused to interfere, he escaped 
an vengeance, and died in peace, after 
g the government one year and ten 

ranes the first, who next ascended the 
ve have no satisfactory account, except 
mjoyed the regal dignity for the space 
^ears without receiving any disturbances 

Romans, or attempting to extend the 

his empire. 

V a ranes the second meditated an in- 
ision of the Roman provinces on his 
rat accession ; but the approach of the 
Probus toward the east induced him to 

his design, and sue lor peace. Some 
t he began to think of recovering some 
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Roman army* Varanes now improved 
sence of the enemy, by applying himseli 
fortification of his frontiers ; hut* on hi: 
attempting an invasion of die neigh hour ii 
viuccs, Diocletian marched a numerous t 
troops into Armenia, and effectually t< 
him from the execution of his project, 
after this transaction the Persian monarc 
after an unfortunate reign of seventeen y» 
* y. Varanes the third is honour* 
<hyl ' historians, with the epithet of Sej 
*" ' or king of the Segans ; hut the 
renccs of his reign are passed over in : 
and, at the expiration ot four months, 
succeed rd by Narses, a prince of great ; 
and resolution. 

The distracted state of the Roman emp 
sented a fair opportunity for the recover; 
those provinces which originally belongs 
Persians. Narses accordingly led a mi: 
army into Mesopotamia, and reduced 
places of importance ; but his progress w; 
checked by Galerius, who advanced ag.iii 
with a considerable body of forces, defeat 
in two engagements, and followed him 
centre of his own kingdom. The Persiai 
ever, acted with such circumspection, ai 
so strict an eye upon his pursuers, that 
length retrieved his credit by a successful 
and effectually revenged his recent losses. 
Galerius having, with much difficult 
vailed on Dioclesian to trust him with ill 
xnand of another army, hastened to expi 
disgrace, by the destruction of Narses ; ; 
Persian king assembled a numerous b 
chosen cavau y to maintain his conquests. 
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s came within sight of each other, Ga- 
Je a disposition For beating up his ene- 
rters ; and this plan was executed so 
ly, that the Persians were entirely 
he royal tineas u res, baggage, papers, 
ito the hands of Galerius ; the queen, 
k &, and other relatives of the king, were 
doners; and Narses himself was com- 
!ee, with a small remnant of his troops* 
acent mountains* Overwhelmed w/th 
iiis sad reverse of fortune, and consci- 
i inability to raise a fresh army, the 
d prince was compelled to purchase a 
able peace* whilst his concubines, sb;- 
tftfter persons of quality, were doomed 
a Roman triumph. These heavy ca- 
ccasioned the death of Narses/ in the 
?ar of his reign. 

k s next succeeded to the government, 

enjoyed about seven years and five 

nit none of his actions were sufficiently 

* to claim tlie attention of posterity. 
Sapores the second, appears to have 
?n a zealous asserter of the dignity of 

• Persian crown ; and steadily pursued 
of uniting all the provinces of the an- 

ire under his authority. His conduct, 
was diametrically opposite to that 01 
essors ; for, instead of publicly assert- 
hums, and leading embattled hosts 
victorious enemy, he artfully harassed 
m territories, by means of the neigh- 
arbarians ; augmented 1 is revenues by 
ng a spirit of industry among his sub- 
roduced an excellent discipline into his 
i affected a peculiar veneration for the 
N 3 civil 
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civil and religious constitution of his count 
He is said to have commenced a violent per 
cution against the Christians, at the instigati 
of the Magi ; hut, on the receipt of an expdsl 
latory letter from the emperor Constantine, 
treated them with less severity. 

Sa pores, having formed a scheme for the c 
vation of himself and his successors to the : 
preme dominion of the east, apprised the emj 
ror of his intention of sending ambassadors w 
a manifesto, in which he set forth his claim 
all the dominions anciently possessed by die P 
sian emperors, and asserted that the river St 
mon was the proper boundary of his empi 
Constantine, having duly considered the aff« 
returned an answer full of dignity and resolutii 
and immediately assembled a numerous arn 
with a design to march in person to the casti 
provinces, but his design was cut short by deal 
and die subsequent disorders which happened 
the Roman empire gave Sapores an opportun 
of re-annexing to his own dominions those p 
vinces which had been wrested from his pre 
. cessors. His exertions, however, were attenc 
with much fatigue and bloodshed ; and, af 
reducing several places of importance, he \ 
at length compelled to elude the vengeance 
the Romans, by garrisoning his frontiers, i 
withdrawing the remainder of his troops. 

Julian had no sooner obtained possession 
the Roman empire than he determined to cr 
the power of Persia so effectually, that it sho 
no more disturb the peace of the adjacent ] 
vinces. Accordingly he took every prccaui 
that might contribute to the success of his j 
ject, and marched into the dominions of Sapo 




:e from tne garrison, and was so re- .[. : 
r harassed by skirmishes, that he at . , i 
esolved to raise the siege and remove to '1 

ris, on which he had a fleet of transports ; j 

ith provision. At this juncture a Persian /j 

m repaired to his camp, on pretence of ill \ ; ) 
nt, and assured him that his present in- 
would prove highly prejudicial to his af- 
d reputation ; whereas if he would con- 
quit the side of the river, burn his fleet, 
rch through an open road, into which he 
rsian) would conduct him, his difficulties 
soon be terminated, and he might be 
ylcd the conqueror of the Persians. Not- 
nding the glaring absurdity of this pro- 
md the repeated remonstrances of the 
generals, Julian commanded his troops, 
sh themselves with twenty days provision, 
ised the fleet to be set on fire. When the . ■. i 

s past remedy, he began to listen to his ^ "' 
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danger; for artei ■.«.«., 
days, they found themselves skirteu ^j 
force of Persia ; and having struggled 
time with the united in conveniences < 
heat, want of provision, and scarcity 
they were suddenly attacked by the gi 
of the Persian cavalry, who fought wit 
dinary resolution, and continued the c 
Julian was mortally wounded. This ei 
the Romans into consternation; and S 
proving the opportunity, obtained an h 
and advantageous peace of the new en 
Sapores having n\>\v obtained a respit 
toils of war, applied his thoughts to th 
the hounds of his empire toward Ta 
India. This plan served to exercise h 
for some time; but on the death of th< 
Jovian he made an irruption into 
slew Arsaces, king of that country, 
duced a considerable territory under 
rity; yet on the approach of Arintliia 
compelled to abandon his important * 
However, being intently fix \\ on th 
disement of the Persian dominions, hi 
in arms, and transferred the imperii 
to Ctesiphon, that he might be at 1 
prove every opportunity. But his fu 
being passed over in silence, by hi; 
can only observe, that he ended hi.' 
in the reign of Gratian, after having 
Persian sceptre seventy years, witli f 
of fortune. 
* yv This restless and ambiti* 
SSO " ^ vas succee ^ e ^ hy a prince < 
" crxes, of whom the Kurop 
merely observe, that lie lived in a 
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Dituns, and enjoyed tlra regal dignity without 
iturhance for the space of four years. 
Varan es the fourth, succeeded his father 
i pores; maintained the peace with the Romans; 

4 governed his dominions quietly for eleven 
ars. 

j* Indigenes, a prince deservedly ccle- 
tlj * brated for his virtuous disposition, was 
contemporary with the emperor Arcadi us # 
ho f at his death* entrusted him with the care of 
s son Theodosius the second, and the Roman 
npire. The attention which IsUigertes paid to 

5 pupil's improvement, and the iceal which he 
inced on his behalf, laid the foundation of a 
iendship between the two empires; and de- 
re red the christian subjects of Persia from many 
iconveniencies; for Marathas, a Mesopotamian 
ishop* being sent with other ambassadors from 
"heodosius excited himself so success fully to 
?move the prejudices of Isdigcrtes, that he was 
illy convinced of the loyalty of a people whom 
e had hitherto considered as heretical rebels. 
iome time alter, the king was afflicted witli a 
nental derangement, upon which Marathas, 
nth the bishop of Persia, joined in solemn 
>rayer to God for his recovery. Their petitions 
vere soon answered to the joy of the court ; and 
he professors of the christian faith were after- 
vard treated with great indulgence. Isdigertes 
njoyed the regal dignity twenty-one years, and 
vas succeeded by his son. 

* ^ Varanes the fifth, seems to have as- 
™ " cended the throne with favorable sen* 
timents of the christians; but an occur- 
ence soon took place which converted his friend- 
hip into the most implacable enmity, and pro- 
duced 
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duccd a long scries of calamities to thi 
Abdas the Persian bishop having, in a 
rantable lit of zeal, burnt one of the fit 
to the ground, Varanes expostulated 
in private, and advised him to rebuild 
however, he peremptorily refused ; and 
raised so dreadful a clamour among the 
that the king was compelled to sacrifi 
fender and all the christian churches t 
sentment. A cruel persecution ensued 
pretence that all who differed in relig 
ciples from the sovereign were disk 
government ; persons of distinction 
prived of their dignities and est; 
meaner sort were delivered into th« 
the exasperated magi ; and many we 
to die in the most exquisite torments 
barbarians were disappointed in th 
making converts; and the chorions <1 
Christianity received new lustre fro 
emplary conduct and unshaken forti 
pinng martyrs. 

Theodosius was no sooner apprise 
proceedings than he determined to ; 
cause of tne persecuted christians; an. 
hearing of this intention, made suitabl 
tions for the defence of his dominions, 
nominated Narsus general of his troop 
of Persia sent him to the frontiers, wl 
pec ted a numerous army ; but before 
arrive at the place of rendezvous, t 
general Ardaburius had marched thx 
menia, and began to waste die p 
Azazene with fire and sword, Narst 
ately hastened thither to repel the inv; 
finding his strength unequal to his < 



r retreated* and made an incursion into 
imia, which compelled the Romans to 
Aofcttita N.mcs, however, w*t* -I. ,- 
1 in his expectation | for Ardaburiai 
f offering; him buttle, blocked up the 
'* of Niflibta. Resolved therefore 
c him to an en; , Nurses sent a 

avow his desire or Liking the Hrld ; but 

awiscly replied, that die Ho mam 
t they pleased, and not when ati 
guested it for his own advantage. 
Kile the Saracens, having been prp- 
to espouse the cause of Persia, pasaed 
rates, and broke like a torrent into the 
rovinces; but their rapacity rendered 
iiousi that the inhabitants unanimously 
rms, and, with the assistance of the 
>rtes, cut to pieces a. hundred thousand 
i saster which competed the remainder 
Precipitately to their own country* 
■cine apprised of tins defeat, and hear- 
same time that Hie fortress of Niabei 
Ly invested, rr solved to take the held in 
id accordingly marched at the head of 
jus army toward ihe enemy, who irn- 
raised the si r;e and retired. How* 
his return to his capital, ihe Romans 
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ing a court on the frontiers ; he susta 
spirits of his troops ; while the Rom 
necessitated to act upon their own defe 
found it difficult to obtain timely succ< 
this situation of affairs, Theodosius cone 
to enter into a treaty, and Varanes, bei 
defeated with considerable loss, agreei 
elude a peace, and to put a period to i 
cution of the christians. The re-estal 
of Christianity in Persia, may, however 
properly attributed to the following 
stance : — When the Romans penetrate* 
province of Azazcne, at the comment 
the war, seven thousand Persians wen 
prisoners to the city of Amida, wl 
were soon reduced to extreme indigence 
the christian bishop of Amida, having 2 
his clergy, represented to them in the ] 
lie terms the deplorable condition of 
soners, and used such forcible argumem 
behalf, that the clergy unanimously : 
sell their consecrated vessels for the re] 
sufferers. Having reduced this plan 
tion, they maintained the seven thous 
sians till the termination of the war, 
sent them home with money in their ] 
an instance of unfeigned charity, whic 
nished Varanes, that he immediately ii 
benevolent prelate to court, and gr; 
christians many important favours at hi 
After this accommodation, the Persian 
enjoyed an uninterrupted peace for the r 
Ot his life; and died, in full possessi 
people's love, after he had swayed ti 
twenty years. 




Varan es the sixth was nert invested 
* with the diadem; but the Greek historians 
make no farther mention of him, than to 
iserve that he was contemporary with Theo- 
>sms the second, and his successor Martianus, 
ul that he enjoyed the government seventeen 
Bars and four months. 

Perostfs, his sou and successor, a prince of a 
stkss and turbulent spirit, was highly Incensed 
rain. st the EuthaLites» or White Tiunns, who 
^curbed the commencement of his reign by 
^erai predatory incursions. To rid himself of 
ie$e troublesome neighbours, he assembled a 
awerful army, and marched in person toward 
imza,* hoping to put a speedy period to the 
ar by a general engagements but the Euthalites, 
iving drawn him so far into their territories as 
r cut orf the possibility of a retreat, convinced 
tm of his error, and obliged him m swear that 
•would never more invade them. The ill sue- 
jss of this expedition, however, did not crush 
te design of Peroses, but merely induced him to 
ke more prudent measures, and supply his 
oops with a greater stock of provision. When, 
lerefore, he had settled his domestic concerns, 
^pointed his son Cavades regent of the king- 
)m, and assembled his forces, he marched a 
cond time toward the northern frontiers; but 
ie Euthalites, having concealed their warriors 
.'hind certain mountains, rushed unexpectedly 
i his army, slew or took captive most of the 
Idicrs of whom it was composed, and put 
?roses himself to death, after he had worn the 
frsian diadem about twenty years. 
• G'jnza w;is the capital of the nation which P«.tjs«s uii- 
rtr>ok to reduce. 

Vol. VIII. O When 



grievances of his country, and attto 
of that time fell a victim to the oppr 
of government. 

A D Cavades tad no sooner a* 
A~ * throne than he took such vij 
sures against the Euthalites 
overrun the greatest part of the kir 
exacted a tribute from the late sov 
their spirit was soon broken, and 
eventually compelled to do homag 
their lawful king. Having effected 
he undertook to alter the constiti 
kingdom, depriving the nobility of 
cient privileges, and rejecting the 
counsellors even in the most momei 
actions. As his enterprising genii 
him to break through every restrai 
became an object ot terror to his si 
at length, the promulgation of an infj 
which seemed dictated by a spirit 
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zealous for the rights of the crown, 
*s for the welfare of the subject. 
ie was sedulously employed in re- 
ie evils which had arisen from the 
: his predecessor, and restoring the 
Dvernment to their ancient order* 
nd means to escape from prison, 
he assistance of the king of the 
^possessed himself of the throne. 
1 authors of die late revolution were 
i*d to death, and the unfortunate 
fter suffering the loss of his eyesj 
nto close confinement. 
id no sooner recovered the Persian 
i he found himself pressed for the 

certain loan, which he had received 
Lthalites. In this exigence he ap- 

emperor, Anastasius, requesting 
ice the money upon interest, but 
m proving ineffectual, he made a 
tion into Armenia, laid the inhabi- 
heavy contributions, and, after an 
stance, reduced the important for- 
ida. Upon the first intelligence of 

the emperor sent a numerous army 
its, in order to repel the Persians, 
attacked them with such impctuo- 
iobindus, one of the Roman ge-ne- 
illy abandoned his camp, and fled 
it city, and another powerful divi- 
nded by Harpatius, who had cut 
dred Euthalites, were surprised un- 
nd slaughtered with scarcely any 

vades was thus employed against 
O 2 the 
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pel led to capitulate. Soon after t 
tiucc Jor seven years was conclude*. 
lages were given on both sides for 
m. rv. i me. 

Justinian having succeeded to tlu 
the ca>t, caused all the frontiers toi 
to be surveyed, and ordered his com 
the border of Mesopotamia to fortit 
the nearest place in the Roman l< 
Mi si bis. The Persians, who rcgarde 
with an eye of jealousy, took an opj 
attacking the labourers, with the i 
were appointed to protect them, a 
slaughtered the greatest part of then 
cd i he building. This occasioned ; 
which was carried on for some time w 
success, but as neither party gaint 
sidcrable advantage, a second true 
posed, and the hostile armies wer 
withdrawn. 



ced, his claim was set a^uv, 

s immediately placed on the throne. 

is important business being adjusted, 

emperor sent an embassy, consisting 

lufinus and several other persons of 

to compliment Chosroes on his ac- 

d to make proposals of peace. The 

ceived the ambassadors with every 

specf, and readily agreed to the offered 

»n, on condition that he should receive 

sum of money ; that the pretensions of 

lans and Persians should be finally 

11 places taken on either side restored ; 

>eace declared to be perpetual. Rufinus 

rned to Constantinople for instructions, 

ort being circulated during his absence, 

nian haa put him to death for espousing 

■ of the Persians, Chosroes assembled a 

army, and instantly took the field; 

Kefore he proceeded to any acts of 

'Aviated, and Rufinus 
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regal authority in * Zames as his tntor and 
t re tin*. But whilst they were making suil 
preparations for the execution of their pre 
Chosrocs was apprized of his danger, and ca 
all the conspirators to be put to death e? 
young Ca va.de s, who had the good ii>rtw 
escape the present danger, and afterward t"« 
an agreeable a«y!um at the court of Justinw 

Tlie late peace proving beneficial to Pi 
Chosrocs faithfully observed it for some t 
but on receiving a message from Vitigcs, 
of the Goths, relative to the dangerous 
mentation of Justinian's power, he bega 
meditate fresh hostilities; and a subsequent 
bassy from the Arsacidx or petty princes of 
meiiia, fixed his determination. Accordii 
having assembled a formidable army, he m. 
cd, early in the spring, toward the pro vine 
Syria and Cilicia; reduced Sura, a pla 
considerable strength on the banks of 
Ii u pli rates ; levied heavy contributions o: 
adjacent country; and advanced by 
marches to Anlioch, which, after a bloody 
Hid, was added to his other conquests. 

Wlii 1st his army remained in the vicina 
this city, he received an embassy from Just 
who expostulated with hi in on the injiist 
his conduct in violating the late treaty, a 
the same time expressed a wish for an aco: 
dation. Chosroes received the ambassador: 
every mark of respect; listened atteutivi 
their remonstrances ; and answered them 
language and gestures so well calculated 

• /anus, tin* lirolhn < t" <"li:ru»r- t li;iviis<: f!s*- 
turn* ti» hv Mind nfoiic rvi\ w.i>, by tin* L*A:« t>l \'\ i 
capable wi \vruni.£ ll»*' ctuwm. 
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the passions, that they were totally confound- 
and openly confessed that bis eloquence was 
ve dreaded radier than his arms. However, 
hey hesitated to comply with his unreasonable 
Bands, he reduced the city of Antioch to 
es, and took such measures for extorting new 
tcibutions, that the Romans were actually 
rraed at his progress, and the Persians became 
>x i cared with success. After reducing several 
ces of importance, the Persian monarch in- 
ted Dara, a rich and populous city, which he 
s very desirous of possessing; but, finding 
t the garrison were resolved to defend them- 
fes to the last extremity, a ad perceiving the 
content which prevailed in his army, on account 
fatigue and the advanced state of the season, 
determined to abandon die siege, and return 
bis own dominions. 

5oon after his return, Chosrncs received an 
bassy from Gubav.es, prince of the La/.i, com- 
ining that Justinian had caused a new city to 
built on the coast of the Euxine sea, and for- 
jd by a Roman garrison, for the express pur- 
;e of enslaving a people who had hitherto en- 
ed the blessings of liberty without molesta- 
.1. The king immediately resolved to espouse 

cau.^e ot the La/i, and accordingly led his 
ces into Colchis, where Guba/es met him, 
I j: :ai:ig Ids army v. ith a powerful rcinforce- 
nt accompanied him to Petra, which was im- 
diatclv evacuated by the Romans. 
Whilst the sword of Chosroes was bathed in 

blood oi his enemies, and his coffers were 
indantly replenished with the spoils of con- 
ned cities, the Roman general, Ik-lisarius, led 
umerous army against Nisibis, but was soon 
npelled to raise the siege. To console him- 
self 



!l 
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his torces into (Jomagene, intending to au 
into Palestine, and plunder the city of J 
lem; but finding himself opposed by 
rius, and dreading the effects of a pest 
which had recently passed from Egyj 
those parts of the Roman territories, he 
hastily toward the northern provinces, wl 
recruited his army for the purpose of in 
Armenia. Justinian, however, being aj 
of his design, ordered his officers to assei 
numerous body of troops on that sidi 
Chosroes relinquished his projected attem 
Next year the Persian monarch led his 
against the city of Edessa, which he had a 
besieged without success, but which he n< 
termined to destroy. However, the c 
made so vigorous a defence, that he fou 
design impracticable, and was soon con 
to retire into his own territories, where h 
a conference with the Roman ambassado: 
drew them into an insidious treaty, whic 
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i mention, he deemed it requisite to 
tvy in the port of Pctnu which might 
l- coa*t», .nil J prtTttll -h 1 1 y miouiunc 
nimbi urn* of the Roman movinc-ei i 
H J if wui making the BOtdftu prepsirn* 
bazc&i Itin^ of Uit: La/.i, bcAOUgkt the 
1 i)f Jutjtiniaiii 'And* with the ahisi&Lanctf 
nan arniYp rutnpclW the Pmi;in&to 
1 trivet up in Petnt, which wm imme- 
verted on one hide by Gubaae*, and on 
by the Roman „ « 

My receiving intelligence of this transuc- 
unandeU Menu e roe « t out "f bin mc*t 
t'd officer** to tauten with a suttubla 
the rel id" of I\ua# Menncroei ae* 

fet out for Colchis, M the head of a 
tiirmvi and* having cwfij d tin ,< m . 
or, which the Roman i bad hit too 

jMturdrd, adv.iiK'cil directly to tin* i'ity, 

• juliml I lc I'.i! I i'.nn irdm rtl In t In' 

ihlr < < >i i • ( 1 1 < !i, HUM" Iiiiiithcil mm only 

■ mi! nl h\c limit'.. md, .iimI tilt* ilc.ul 
illj' piled li|) .iv. nil'.! (In- w.ill'. nl the 
i. it 1 1 it* null!) sin'. I:! mil l»r ;ui|ii. unled 
l.tt.il ;i In/.. ' 1 In- w.ill'. In \\\y t now 

111. my | ».: I l *., .llul ill'" wlinlr pl.nc in ;i 
ill. t|>ld. tied, I In- Kmil.tli*. i< y .n » 1 1 -t I (In* 
nl Mnmcii i", ,i\ nullum* imiK- til. ill .1 
l live ; in >\\ r\ el , he- t i nit i i\ ed In l em- 
j-.ii I r.nu, .I'ul | n 1 1 I lu* i il.uiil in .i In I lei 
it. in.-. 

■ rlli-i ted the. | ill pn-.r, llie I'd \t.lll J*l'- 
i lu d lu\\ .11 tl Hit I l.i, ill rxju-i l.ilmn ol 

.III .illij'li' '•'•| , |»I> ol | ,! nvi'.inip. Ini his 
hie In- eiu ;iiii|K (I, w H li .1 i.i|iul l ivel 
IIII, Mi|ijin',iii" ( the Mtu.il inn extremely 

M*l HI C \ 




cessor, Nachoraganus, acted with so 1 
dence, that, after a long and expens 
Chosroes was compelled to conclude 
with the emperor. Gubazes having I 
cherously assassinated during the hosti 
subjects were deprived of their libei 
Nachoraganus was condemned to be fla 
for his ill conduct. 

Toward the close of Justinian's reii 
roes, being afflicted with a dangerous 
tion, requested that some physicians 
sent from Constantinople; a desire \< 
readily complied with. On the ace 
the emperor Justin, however, new trou 
fomented between the empires, and 
revenged some unprovoked outrages, 
dering all the great cities of Syria and 
tamia ; till, on the receipt of an expo 
letter from the empress Sophia, he con 
a truce for three years, excepting onh 
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j but Chotroes refused to admit the am- 
ors to his presence, haughtily observing, 
night follow him to Csesarea, where he 

find leisure to attend to their proposals* 
-ough behaviour gave such umbrage to 
omans, that they resolved to give him 

having assembled a powerful army* in 
ley should be compelled to enter upon 
ties. Chosroes, hearing of their determi* 
, regarded it as a proof of their rashness, 
uicEened his march, as if desirous of the 
*ment ; but when he perceived the cxcel- 
isciplme of his opponents, and the admi* 
lisposition of their * cavalry, he heaved a 
jigh, and seemed much affected by his 
ointment* Curtius, a Scythian, having 
enccd the attack on the left wing of the 
the adverse forces immediately joined tn 
'ngagement, and disputed the victory with 
d gallantry, hut at length the Romans 
'ictorious ; and the Persians, having lost 
:red lire, and the royal treasures, retired, 
helmed with shame and confusion, 
t evening Chosroes received intelligence 
is enemies were divided into separate en- 
nents ; upon which he sallied out against 

them at midnight, routed them with great 
;ter, and, having set a village on fire behind 
amp, marched with all possible expedition 
1 the Kuphialcs, that he might cross over 
is own dominions. However, the Roman 
.1 pursued him with such celerity, that he 

bcriiH, an artive and vif/ikwit prince, had applied 
closely to tin: improvciiH-m of the cavalry at hi* 
ii, as knowii^ thai the eastern provinces were bet- 
lldcd by them than by iniuntry. 

was 
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was reduced to the necessity of passing t 
on an elephant, and had the mortiticatu 
many of his bravest soldiers perish in t 
ral confusion. After this occurrence, 
mans took up their winter quarters in 
sian provinces, and Chosroes was se 
affrcicd by his ill success, that, on his a 
Seleucia, he sickened and died, after he J 
the reins of government forty-eight yea 

* ,^ The cruel and obstinate dispo; 
"*-!.<) * Hormisdas, his son and succesj 

' ' * * but ill adapted to soothe the pub 
bles, or heal the wounds of his empire, 
culous curiosity relative to future c 1 
haughty forbidding carriage, and an i 
mode of conduct toward foreign princ 
prominent i raits in his character, am 
nually involved both himself and his su 
the most serious embarassments. His 
the assertions of some old diviners can 
to regard the generality of his subje< 
discontented ami rebellious race ; and 
tumelious treatment of the ambassador 
Tiberius sent to compliment him on hi 
sion, occasioned a new war, which in 
proved very disadvantageous to both pa 

The first military operations were not 
consequence, hut when Philippicus arrive 
frontier* with a powerful army fiom L\ 
nople, the Persians were obliged to leave I 
country to the invader's mercy, and 
their own safety by fleeing to the mo 
Philippicus accordingly gratified his troi 
the plunder of all the places that fell 
hands, but his thirst of pillage having 
him too fur into the country, lie was' 



st extremity for want of water » a, 
which induced him to put all his 
he sword, except the children who 
d for slaves, hut they died in the 
ms escaped the miseries which they 
se have endured. 

var had been carried on for some 
irious success, Vnramus, a Persian 

had obtained a considerable share 
spelling the Turks, received order* 
rcr A raxes, and to attack the Roman 
that side* This command was exe* 
I possible expedition, and Varamus 
credible mischief to the enemy be- 
tdd assemble an army sufficient to 
i. At length, however, Romanus 
?, and the Persian, relying on hi* 
agerly embraced tlie proposal, but 
line abandoning him at ibis junc- 
tliy AU'iv totally defeated, and the 
was required to elude a general 

retreat. 1 Iormisdas, being ap- 
, niislniiunc, sent a wom.m's gar- 
hjus, and tlneatened tlie vancpiish- 
th deeimaiinn; an insult which 
sentment «>f the army, and inspired 
ith t Ik- thought oi ellecling a gene- 
. IJpnnlhe first intimation of this 
nms nveived jnany assurances of 
le garrison of Ni.ihis openly de- 
n ; i vc i) ilie kind's army began to 
>f disalhrtion ; tlie inhabitants <*f 
■itit's '.hool, oll'ilicir allegiance; and 
imults c( ntiniicd to augment, tillt 
rmisdas was dethroned by a person 
blood, named iiinducj, uho had 
p been 




before an assembly ot toe nooies. j 
being granted, he made a very long 
tic speech, in which he deplored hi 
fortunes, inveighed bitterly against 
of the rebellion, and earnestly en 
Chosroes might not be permitted tc 
vacant throne, as his vicious and ti 
ture would inevitably overwhelm the 
misery and confusion. He rccon 
younger son to the notice of his a 
virtuous and ingenuous prince, ai 
with recapitulating the sen-ices he 
rendered the Persians, by reducing 
vinces, and compelling the neigh' 
barians to pay them a regular tnbi 
end of this address, Bindoes stood 
a long insulting answer, wrought s 
on the passions of the assembly, th 
nimously rejected the counsel of 
caused the prince, whom he had r< 
to their favour, to he cut in nieces 
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celebrated his accession with every 
rf JOfi and made vows for hi* 
far some time he treated his father 
ity, sending; him a daily allowance 
!ns own table, granting him many 
;md ordering him proper attend- 
the unhappy prince reproaching 
telty and unnatural baseness, lie 
> be beaten with cudgels till he 
fing 9 by this diabolical act, deli- 
* from the voice of up braid ingv 
■ himself sufficiently established in 
he gave splendid entertainments to 
stnbutcd the royal treasures with 
rofuseness among the lower orders 
ed all the prisons in his dominion* 
>pen, that the fame of his libera* 
sure the affection of his subject*, 
was taking these measures for the 
nt of liis power, Varanuis ad- 
head of liis lrooj)s, and effected a 
ition, so that Cliosroes was com- 
don his palace, and seek his safety 
e flight. Varanuis then entered 
•siphon with all imaginable pomp, 
•ivising the utmost severity on all 
ad evinced any affection for the 
invited the grandees of the king- 
1 sumptuous entertainments, and 
catcst liuinanity, beneficence, and 
: but, on bis assuming the royal 
a solemn festival, the sparks of 
e blown into an open flame, and 
irsuant to the advice of lVmdoes, 
)alace in the dead of the night, 
however, was frustrated by the 
p 2 gallant 




embassy to Constantinople, soliciting 
ship of the emperor Mauritius ; bu 
having already conciliated the emper 
by a letter, in which ho pathetic-all; 
bis assistance against a revoked peop 
bassadors were dismissed without :i 
and such formidable preparations 
against Varamus, that the Persians, 
to change with the vane of fortune 
went to serve under the banners of tl 
and Chosroes, having defeated the a: 
ramus, and taken six thousand pr 
ascended the throne. In order to 
sense of the obligation conferred on 
Romans, the reinstated monarch sei 
cross, enriched with precious stones, u 
of Sergius the martyr ; married a cl: 
man, on whom he bestowed the title 
in opposition to the laws of his cot 
professed such friendship toward tlu 

that manv ciir»r»i^c»v1 !■»•» int»riilt\1 tn 
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I never tasted the cup of adversity. He 
all who had any share in the favor or 
ministration of Vara m us with unparalleled 
ferity, and, by restoring the ancient Persian 
lstitution, rendered himself so terrible to his 
ighbours, that a barbarous prince, with whom 
Lrarmis had taken shelter, caused his guest to 
poisoned, that himself might elude the ven* 
ance of Chosroes. 

jy The assassination of the emperor Mau- 
xy%* ritius furnished Chosroes with a plausi- 
ble pretext for talcing up arms against 
e Romans. Accordingly* he assembled a 
►werful army under colour of revenging the 
ath of his protector, and made all the neces- 
ry preparations fur entering the Roman fron- 
ts, though PI 10 c as used his utmost exertions 
appease him by large presents, and more con- 
ferable promises. His first campaign was 
ther unsuccessful, the adverse troops making 
gallant resistance ; but, on the death of their 
neral, he obtained a decisive victory, and laid 
I the frontiers under contribution. He then 
irsued his advantage with such unremitting 
siduity, that, in the space of nine years, he 
undered the provinces of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
locnicia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Papil- 
loma, and all the country as far as Chalcedon ; 
vaged Judea, pillaged the city of Jerusalem, 
d sold ninety thousand Christians to the Jews 
his dominions, who put them all to death. 
These extraordinary conquests having increas- 
es ambition and pride, he made an expedi- 
>n into Kgypt in the twenty-seventh year of 
; reign, and, having divided his army, reduced 
le:v:iiidria, and allthe country toward Libya, 
P 3 with 




which marked the progress of the Per 
finding that Chosroes meditated an attt 
Constantinopolitan empire, sent amba 
represent the deplorable consequence 
longing the war, and to offer peace 
terms that were not absolutely disho 
but the haughty conqueror, elated w 
quisitions, and aiming at the utter dest 
the Roman name, dismissed them with 
sage. " Let your master know that ] 
accede to any terms of accommodati 
with all his subjects, shall consent to 
his crucified God, and worship the sun, 
god of the Persians." Heraclius, fire 
laudable indignation at this impious ai 
mediately concluded a peace with the ■ 
barians, and marched in person, at the 
formidable army, against the self-suffi 
narch, who was now defeated in sever; 
battles, stripped of the recently conqu 
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icli the adorable Messiah suffered for the sin of 
! world, and which had been carried in triumpbi 
the iniquitous Chosroes, from Jerusalem into 
rsia; bur Siroes did not long enjoy the advan- 
ces resulting from the union between the two 
ipires, as he was murdered by one of his gene- 
s, after he had worn the crown about twelve 
mths. 

His son, Ardeser, was next invested with 
3 government but he was assassinated in the 
renth month of his reign by Sarbas, comman- 
r in chief of the Persian forces ; who, pre- 
ming on the affection of the soldiery, seized 
e diadem for himself, A civil war, however, 
is immediately kindled, which crushed the am- 
tious projects of the usurper, and elevated 
dJ^ertes to the throne. 

The rei^n of this prince was short and un- 
ippy, being; convulsed with domestic feuds, 
id shaken by formidable invasions. He is said, 
Twevur, to have defended his country with be- 
aming resolution against the Saracens, who, 
ider the successors of Mahomet, ravaged the 
irest parts of Asia, till the spirits of his subjects 
ere entirely broken by repeated defeats. At 
.st, lie was slain in the field of battle ; and in 
ini the royal line of Artaxarcs became extinct, 
lis death was immediately followed by the de- 
xuction of the Persian empire, which had main- 
lined a splendid existence for upwards of four 
ur.drcd years, under a succession of princes, in 
•encral magnificent, but of various character and 
•nunc. 
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* THE ANCIENT HISTORY 01 K 

of 

>d' According to the Oriental jtuthx* 

We shall consider the Ancient History 
or Persia in the following Epitome, '« 
prchcnding that space of time bem 
^ Creation, or earliest records, and the 

» of the Seventh Century, when the Mussi 

* overthrew the Sassanian Government 

* we shall divide our work, like the r. 
» historians, into four parts. 

SECTION I. 

The First, or Pcuhdadian Dynasty 

I. rsAIUMERAS, or Caiumrath, accord 
^ to some traditions, the first man or Ada 
according to others, the descendant of Shi 
the son of Noah, is considered by all as the n 
ancient king : he undertook the arduous tasi 
civilizing mankind ; instructed them in us 
arts, and subdued the Deeves, who are descri 
by poets as hideous monsters, with claws 
tails ; but w T hom we may suppose the barba 
inhabitants of the northern regions. Accor< 
to the historian Talari, this monarch was 
temporary with the prophet Edr'u or Em 
and some European writers have thought 
the Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, mentions 
the Bible*. " He lived in the mountains," 
Tabari, " and was so prodigiously tall, tha 
" one could look upon him without fear." 
* Genesis, ch. xiv. 




*«***, ran, ^^ 

r nfe.. ?**»* »WiSS*f ,jld m « 
ff s <<"<» t/" c ffi n ' le s »* and xe 

lid , / m:, »y called / "' hll »dred 

L /•" the ^oJ e d ' ," am , e - From 
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'■"'iiiras, (Ji t . 

°' idolatry flnit T- £ ,- ,1 ". rs ^- -Some 

1 •' bun vindicates his 

religious 




.**, is supposed to have flourished ei 
years before Christ. He brought t 
the arts introduced by his predecessi 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, and 
tended the city of Istakhar, or Persej 
length of twelve parasangs, and the 
ten. He divided the people into fo\ 
priests and learned men, soldiers, hu 
and artisans. Some say he worshippt 
and moon : idolatry, according to ot 
vailed in his time ; but Tabari affirnr 
was of the religion of Enoch. The i 
solar year, and the feast called Nuruz 
the first day of it, and still celebrat 
the Persians, were introduced by Jem 
reigned, as the romances tell us, sevei 
years. He was put to death by 

V. Zobak (or Dhohai) perhaps the 
Herodotus, who usurped the throne al 
hundred and eighty years 1W — ""' 
tyrant was sor» - r 
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«r£onaJc, ana piacca renaovn on tne 
This standard, richly decorated with 
successive princes, was preserved until 
of our *ra 636, when the Mussulmans 
the battle of Cadesia, and the jewels 
Drned it were dispersed amongst the 
Arabs. ] ij 

ridoun or Afer\doun> a descendant of 1 

and the son of Abteen or Athvian, ac- 
some traditions, had been concealed 
? reign of Zohak, and ascended the 
)ut seven hundred and fifty years be- 
u He divided his empire into three 
[lis eldest son, Salm, he gave the west- 
ries, limited by the river Euphrates ; 
a, of which the Jihoun or Oxus was 
ary, to his second son, Tour ; and the 5^ 

te region, the most fertile and tempe- "5 j 

, to his youngest and favourite son Irajt 1. ' j| 

railed also Iran, as some say, who from " ■ J ' - 

<r t-Vion frrvm T-TiicV»Pr»or. hpforf mention- 
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valiant prince, who, in revenge for the mi 
of Iraje f slew Salm and Tour, and was rews 
with the imperial diadem by Feridoun, who 
after a reign of five hundred years. He i 
to have resided chiefly at Amol, on the sou 
coast of the Caspian sea, and to have 
mounted an elephant ; and his virtues, his p 
and his magnificence, are celebrated in a 
chronicles and romances of Iran. 

VII. Minocheher , or Manuchcher, is desc 
by Tabari as contemporary with Moses, 
time Afrasiab, king of Asiatic Tartary, wh 
descended from 7our 9 invaded Persia, and 
ed Minocheher to conclude a treaty, wh 
certain boundaries were prescribed to tin 
spective dominions. It is said that the 
were to be ascertained by a bow shot, and 
certain archer of Minocheher's army, h 
climbed to the summit of a hill in Tabai 
discharged an arrow with such force, ti 
reached the banks of the river Jihoon or 
a distance of (at least) five hundred miles 
his reign flourished Saum, a feudal prii 
Zablestan or Sejcstan, the father of Zaui 
grandfather of Rtutam> the Persian Her 
whose exploits are celebrated in the Shahncn 
Ferdusi, and a thousand other romances. 

VIII. Nudah, the son of Minocheher, a 
reign of seven years, was slain by Afrasiab 
had again invaded Persia about the yea 
before Christ. 

IX. Afrasiab. As this Tartarian gov 
Persia twelve years, he is by many histc 
ranked among the Peishdadian monarchs. 
ing been, at last, driven within the limits < 
own kingdom, the throne of Iran was filled 

X. 
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JC» Zav or Zaub, the son of Tnhmns^ 
indson of Minocheber, about six hundre 
ty fears before Christ. According to T 
was the offspring of an incestuous mat 
wten *Tahmasp ( who died before Minoch* 
t his own daughter. Zav, after frequent 
with ^frasiab, defeated him on the t 
■ (named Jban) of the month Aban (C 
\\ ** which/ 1 says Tabari, u the Persians 
rbrate*** He was a just and amiable ki 
iired all the injuries which his country 1 
ered from the oppression of Afrasiab, a 
seven years exempted his subjects from tai 
ribute. Historians differ in their accounts 
reign, which some say was of three, whil 
zn extend it to five, el even * and even thin 
rt. 

X Garshaip, or Gerxhasfy is by Tabnrt, stylec 
vizier of Zav, and by ninny writers i 
med his son or nephew, and said to have 
:ipated with liim in the administration oi 
•nment. According to some, lie reigned 
years, others say hut six ; and there are 
1 who do not allow him a place among the 
'adians, whose history, however, closes 
ibout six hundred years before the chris- 
a, by a moderate calculation, which as- 
) the ten or eleven kings oi this first dy- 
space oi nearly three hundred years. 



e we proceed to the second race, we shall 
on the religion and language oi' the 
ian sovereigns ; that, according to the 
'rsian writers, they differed but little 
se of their successors, although some 
' occasionally paid homage to the sxm 
III. O and 




Husheng introduced the adoratic 
though m other works he seem* 
with Abad* or Mih-abad, who is de 
first prophet of the Persians, and v 
seems to have been a compound 
sabseism, and fire-worship. As to 
of Iran in the time or those ear 
Eastern writers suppose it to h; 
Pablavi or Pehlvi, which very stroi 
the Chaldaick. Ferdusi, the Pe 
always represents the heroes of hi< 
rical romance, as conversing and v 
ancient tongue, " and he derives th 
Zohak (Biver-asp) from the Pahlai 
signifying a number, which in the 
dialect is dtk-hazaur (or ten thousar 
u Kuja biver az Pahlav't der SI: 
M Boud be zcbaun-i Deri dch-hai 
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p cars before the commencement of our 
he title Cai f which distinguishes the 
hU dynasty, is said to signiiy mighty or 
Under Cai-Kobad the illustrious 
began to display that intrepidity of 
1 preternatural vigour of body, which 
ed all the enemies of Iran, and pro* 
& the appellation of¥ebaiui'PM*vatt t or 
rldU thief hero" To him Cai-Kobad 
ittccessors were indebted for various 
over the Asiatic Tartars, who, under 

continued to annoy the Persians by 
invasions* The seven labours of Rus- 
f equivalent to the twelve of Hercules, 
rated by Ferdusi, and he is, perhaps, 
historic character of whom the Persian 
f different ages seem to have entertained 
lea | for, in the illuminated manuscripts, 
ing from some ancient model, they ge- 
present him of the same complexion, in 
iingular dress, with the same weapons, 

noose, and other attributes. Of this 
rior, whose ancestors were, according 
i, the Shahs, or Sovereigns of Ntmrouz, 
nee of Sejestau (»r Zeblestan) a monu- 
_>d the mound or hank of Rustam, 
(stain) was visible near the river i/cir- 
hat country, until the fourteenth cen- 
r ara, when every ves'Jge oi it, as an 

historian relates, w.is utterly effaced 
vage troops of Tin. our. From this 
, which seemed due to a personage so 

in the eastern annals, we shall return 
ory of Cai-Kobad, who reigned, it is 
lundred years. 

()2 II. CaU 




he made war with the Deeves or s 
Ma/.anderan, and was taken prisoner 
rated by the famous Rustam ; he ma; 
have invaded the northern provinces 
defeated ; and his attempt to explore tl 
spheres is, probably, nothing more tha 
ness of astronomical studies, to indulgi 
erected a lofty building or observatory n 
His son Sinvesb, or Sinvclhsh, havir 
the amorous allurements of his si 
Sudabah, was accused by the offendei 
an attempt to violate her chastity, ar 
in the Shahnameh, that he proved his 
by passing, unhurt, through a pile c 
wood — an early instance of the tie 
Siavcsh, by a daughter of Afrasiab, 
named Cal-Kbosnii who, as his father 
dered in Tartary before the death of 
ceeded to the Persian throne. 

III. Gai-Kbosru, seeking revengi 
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it on a prince of the royal blood 
Lsp; and Tabari adds, that Cai- 
ieti red from the haunts of men, and that 
i of his death has never been discovered, 
ohormp was in the city of Balkh when 
ed the diadem, and mounted the Persian 
vhich was of gold, studded with jewels, 
our feet of ruoies. Having dispatched 
fs nobles* named fiakht-nasser, (or Ne- 
■zzar) with an army, to govern Meso- 
Syria, and Susiana, he resolved to 
I northern provinces his own residence, 
tight the better repel the Tartar or Tou- 
vaderSi The prophet Jeremiah, in his 
ls sent to the children of Israel, and 
them of Bakht-nasser T s approach, but 
iled and imprisoned him until Bakht- 
stored him to liberty, and destroyed Je- 
Fith the temple, and led kick with him 
Ion a multitude of prisoners, among 
a 1 - Daniel, according to the historian 
1 laving reigned an hundred and 
ears Lohorasp resigned the crown to 
stm, 

thtmpi who began ins retgfl at Ba1kh p 
e hundred )ears before the commence* 
uir ;vra, and is known in our wriurs as 
iystiispisii We are inlorined by Tabari, 
g displeased at I lit- havoc which Rakht* 
id made in Palestine, he sent another of 
■s (called hunts) to govern at Babylon, 
ers to send hack the Jewish captives to 
% country. Those* having chosen 
or their chief, returned to Jerusalem, 
i restored the liolj city to its former 
I ere the Persian iimul& become very in- 
O ii leresting, 
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teresting, as they connect sacred ar 
history, but the limits of our present 
not allow us to follow Tabari throu 
nerable and voluminous records. 

We hasten to another event for 
reign of Gushtasp is remarkable. 2 
Zerdusht, (whom the Greeks call Zor 
nounced himself as a prophet ; ende 
prove his divine mission by miracles ; 
bited the work called Zen da vesta, wri 
ters of gold, on twelve thousand skin 
ments, which, when the king embrac 
trines, was deposited in the castle of 1 
Persepolis. On the subject of his i 
shall offer a few remarks at the e 
section, and proceed to relate that 
having caused the death of his gallan 
dyar, whom he instigated to a combat 
tarn, resigned the crown to his grands* 

VI. Bahman or Ardcshir, the son of 
succeeded his grandfather Gushtasp 
hundred and sixty four years before 
mencement of our sera. And as tl 
call him Dlra%dest or long handed, wt 
pose him the Artaxerxes ^oxpo^e/^, or L 
of the Greek and Latin historians. I 
the celebrated Rustam was slain by a 
of his own brother. According to 1 
monarch, in consequence of an insul 
his ambassador by the Israelites, 
Bakht-nasser in the government of Ba 
sent him with an army to Jerusalem 
again destroyed, killing many thou 
leading away multitudes of captive 
extent of his dominions Ardeshir seen 
Ahasuerus of scripture, who " reigneu 
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among others, Philip of Macedon, whose da 
ter, according to some accounts, Darab 
ried, but finding her breath offensive, ser 
back, pregnant, to Greece, where she proc 
Sekander or Alexander the Great; but t 
the romance of Ferdusi, and rejected by T; 
Nizami, and other writers, who inform us 
Darab reigned twelve years after Homai, 
was succeeded by his son. 

IX. Darab (or Dora) the lesser or the se 
whom we call Darius, and whom we may 
three hundred and thirty-seven years I 
Christ ; having sent to Macedonia for the 
tribute, which Alexander refused to pay, 
waged war with the Greeks, and lost his < 
and his life near Erlil or Arbela % where hi 
assassinated by two of his own officers, bu 
not expire until after a personal interview 
Alexander. In consequence of his dying re 
the victorious prince espoused Rusbenh or Re 
the daughter of Darab, punished the ass 
and proceeded to Istakhar or Persepolis, * 
he ascended the Persian throne. 

X. Sekander or Is fonder, as the Asiatic 
the Alexander of classic history, is gen 
reckoned among the sovereigns of Iran. ] 
ordinary as the actions of this hero may a 
in the works of European authors, the 
blazoned with innumerable exaggerations 
eastern romances; but the graver histori; 
Persia agree in most points on the subject 
life with those of Greece and Rome. Th< 
brated Nl%ami has collected various anciei 
ditions concerning this illustrious conquer 
his poem, called Sekander Nameb, he in fori 
that the books of the magi or fire-worsh 
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? destroyed by his order, but that he 
ed» and caused to be translated into G 
le Persian treatises on philosophy, astron 
other sciences; that Aristotle was his vi: 
that he visited the queen of the Amazi 
is said also to have erected a stupendous \ 
which the remains still exist near Derbe 
he Caspian sea,) to exclude the nouhi 

fes, the sons of Tajovjc and Majwjt, or G 
fagogj and that, having extended his v. 
jus arms over the greater portion of the worl 
led at Shahr-zQttr, near Babylon, after a reig 
jurteen years over the Persian empire. 

>f the Caianian monarchs before the age oi 

itusht or Zoroaster, the religion probably was 

i posed of sab set sm and fire-wor shi p * Zeratwht 

?ars to have only purified that which he f umd 

^in, abolished some superstitions, and mtr-o- 

d others, with new ceremonies and forms of 

lt. To him, perhaps, may be ascribed the 

m of one Jirst principle with tivn secondary^ 

c/, and abertman, good and evil ; the 

as, feeds y a multiplicity of inferior spirits; 

he worship of one invisible and almighty 

u* under the visible symbol of fire, and 

ctrine of rewards and punishments in a 

state, the deformity of vice, and excellence 

ic, which he inculcates, were acknow- 

in Iran, according to the most ancient 

long before the age of his mission. From 

p, to Alexander, there is reason to believe 

religion of the Zend was universally pro- 

Tiong the Persians, and the language, 

, suffered but little if any variation from 

of the preceding dynasty. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IIL 

The Ashhantan [or ArsactdanS Dynasty, dtv 
some Writers into the Ashhantan and Ashgha 

IN the annals of Persian history there a 
parts more obscure than this on whi 
now enter. Some have contented then 
with telling us, that on the death of Ale 
several independent princes, whom the 
Molouh al Tavayef, established their authc 
different provinces of Iran, and that tfo 
scendants governed it in this divided stat 
Ardeshir Batehan, in the beginning of th< 
century, reduced them to submission, a 
stored the empire to its original integril 
splendor. According to all historians, 
petty princes, although each retained h: 
territory, acknowledged as their chief A, 
(Arsaces) a brother of Dara the secon 
under him defeated Autakhash or (Anti 
who had invaded Persia, and afterward 
stantine. Some writers then proceed 
history of Zachariah the prophet, of the 
Mary, who conceived from the breath 
angel, of the miracles of Jesus, of the 1 
emperors, Arabian princes, the prophet 
and other personages, who flourished duri 
time of those molouh al Tavayef, and v 
mentioning any regular succession, brim 
the close of their dynasty in the defeat oi 
ban by Ardeshir* But from the works oi 
historians we shall endeavour to fill this 
beginning with 
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Jlthtk (jf nates) son of Darab the first, 
>egan to reign about two hundred and forty- 
C years before Christ, and was chief of the 
tan kings or petty princes fifteen years. 
, As belt the second succeeded his father* 
reigned* according to various writers, six, 
i, or twelve years. 

I. Sbapmtr (Sapor) the son of Ashek, was 
imed the Great King, on account of his 
ries over the Greeks In his time the loves 
pit and Ram ein furnished a subject for one 
te oldest and most extraordinary romances 
■an. We are informed by Haft* Abru that 
mer reigned forty-two years, but, according 
famdjILh Mustarft t he was king but six- 
hond says, that the birth of Christ is placed 
wne writers in this king's time* but by others 
i later. 

\ Baharam (or Varanes) the son of Shap- 
was surnamed GuJarz. He erected an 
»nse tire temple, and reigned eleven years. 

Palash (Fologcses) son of Baharam, reign- 
even, or, as some say, fifteen years. 
'. Hormuzd, or H or muz, the son of Palash, 
vered the treasures of king Feridoun, and 
ied fifteen or sixteen years. 
I. Narsi, the son of Palash, succeeded his 
ler Hormuzd. He is said to have had forty 
s, and reigned forty years ; but some tell us 
as king only fourteen. 

[II. Firouz, the son of Ifornwzif, succeeded 
nele Narsi, and reigned seventeen years. 
I, Palash, the son of Firouz, reigned twelve 
;, according to the historian Mirkhond. 
, Khosru, the son of Palash, is said by some 

to 
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to have reigned twenty-four years; by MirUrtn 
and others forty. 

XL Pahub (or Palashan) the son of Pdu 
son of Firouz, was killed by the fall of his ten 
pole. He is confounded by some with his pred 
cessnr, and is said, in the Tarlkb Jeban Antj 
have reigned twelve years. 

XII. Ardavan, or Artabanus y the son of 1 
labium, reigned thirteen years. He. was, acccc 
ing to several historians, last of the race pi 
perly called Ashkanian. 

After Ardaban reigned a prince of the sv 
name, descended from the race of Fanbor%\ t 
son of Cai-Kaus. This Ardaban was the son 
Ashegh, from whom this second branch of \ 
Molouk al Tavayef derived the name of Ashgi 
nians. The eight kings of this family were f 

I. The above-mentioned Ardaban, who snatc 
ed the empire from the Ashkanians, and reign 
twenty-three years. 

II. Kbosruy the son of Asbegh> reigned aft 
his brother twelve or sixteen years. 

III. Palasby die son of Ashcgb> or, as some sa 
of Kbosruy reigned twelve years. The Tori 
Gotideb places the birth of Christ in this kiiij 
reign. 

IV. Gudans, surnamed the Grtat, succeed 
his father Pa/ash, and reigned thirty years, ; 
cording to the historian Mirkhond. 

V. Narsif the son of Gudar^ reigned twer 
years. Some writers make him the grandson 
Gudarz, and say, that his father reigned I 
years, and himself eleven. 

VI. Gudarx, son of Nar/i, reigned ten yea 

VI 



fatiii *on of Gtittar% f wa* engaged in 
; the Greeks who invaded Persia ; aiid # 
gn of eleven, or, according lo mhmdto 
cm of Mlrkhondf fifteen years, ho win 
L by 1 • i -» Hon 

Ardahan Lot Ardavan) the ArtabanUi of 
ianst. tic wa* .tbiiu in battle with «Wr- 
bi<Wi about two hundred years jdicr 
Vith Ardaban term mated ilm dynttifV 
calltli.it of the Pariiians or Art&id*, 

*e king* who governed in Persia afte? 
r t many are accused of idolatry and 
n, It in probable that some of tliuni 
he religion of the Greeks, and we lind 
ricca and inscription* on the Anmcidun 
X it would appear from some decipher- 
William Ousclcy, that they u*cd alio 
*vi, which ronlhiued to he, without 
ie general language of J ran ; and we 
licienl documents to prove that, lire- 
nd the religion of Zeraiusht, although 
, perhaps, l>y some of those moiiiin hs, 
ominant throughout their dominions. 



SECT. IV. 

77>f S as sanum Dynasty. 

low enter on a portion of Asiatic Ins- 
•y, in which we are accompanied by 
k and Latin writers, whose accounts, 
cs|>ects, agree with the Persian records: 
as we descend, the materials become 
/III. R more 
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more copious, die traditions less tinctan 
fable, and the proofs, from inscriptions c 
hies, gems, and medals lately decipher* 
ficiently convincing. All writers place 
head of this dynasty, 

I. Ardesh'tr Bahchan* whom the Grec 
Artaxares, or Artaxerxas, and who havi 
fcatcd and slain Ardavan, or Artabani 
of the Arsacidan race, became sovereign 
sia about the year of Christ, 202. His tru< 
as -appears from various Pahlan inscriptio 
Artahshttr, which has been softened into A 
and his surname of Babe lean is derived fi 
ancestor, Babch y (or, more correctly, Pc 
descendant of Sassan> the son of Bahman 
shir, of the Caianian dynasty, whom w 
already mentioned. In consequence of 
lustrious origin (which, however, some 
pean writers are not willing to allow) A 
and his family have been styled Sassani 
Sassanid*. It appears that he resided prin 
at Istakhar, or Persepolis, that he repair 
erected fire temples, assembled the most 1 
priests, and caused them to collect and 
the works of Zeratusht, or Zoroaster, wt 
predecessors had neglected, reformed i 
abuses, built several towns, and, havi 
quired the reputation of an illustrious i 
and a good king, died after a reign of fi 
years, trom the time of his triumph over 
van. 

II. Shafxtur (Sapor) the first, son of Ar 
began to reign in the year of Christ, 24 
statue of this king was cut in a rock, m 
city of ? N'tsbapour; and Muni (Manes) thi 
der of an heretical sect, is said to have ri 
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prartrd In his reign, which lasted s according to 
Tabari and Mirkhond, thirty-one years. ' 

HI. Homiu%d (Hormisdas) succeeded his fa* 
tlier ShapmiT in the year 272. Tabari informs 
us that he governed, for some time, during his 
finheVs life, and reigned after him one year* 

1 V. Baharam the first f i s c al led Vararanej by thfe 
Greeks, which approaches to the true Pahlavi 
otme, as we find it on ancient medals, Varharan. 
His reign commenced about the year of Christ, 
WlA l and the heresiarch, Mani t was put to death 
Vy his command. He was surnamed Sbahtndeht 
m the Beneficent f and reigned, according to the 
Lah-ai-io<ZL>ariJch r three years and three months. 

V. Bahnram the second succeeded his father, 
the first of tli at name, about the year 277 of ottr 
«ra* and reigned, says Tabari, four years j bur, 
according to MirVhond, seventeen. The manu- 
script chrnnicles appear to disagree on the sub- 
ject of this king's immediate successors. One 
rives the crown to Narsi his brother; but most 
Historians to 

VI. Baharam the third, called Sistan Shah, or 
tegan Shah. He reigned, according to different 
traditions, four, or fourteen months. 

VII. Narsi, the Narses of our historians, was 
son of the preceding monarch, as some inform 
as ; but, according to Tabari, was his brother, 
being the son of Baharam the second. He is 
said to have resigned the crown, before he died, 
to his son Hormuzd, and to have reigned nine 
years. 

VIII. Normuzd the second, the son of Narsi, 
Began to reign with cruelty and oppression ; but, 
afterwards, rendered himself dear to his subjects, 
bf a ji^st and generous conduct. When dying, 

' R 2 after 




his birth, in the year of Christ, ft 
His long reign was remarkable for 
"with the Greeks, and his victories ove 
great nunbers of whom having beer 
caused their shoulder blades to be 
pierced; whence he derived the t 
name Dbu'Pectaf, although some wri 
to a different cause.. Tabari records 
ard treaties of this king with Juliai 
ta:c, and his successor, Jovian: and 
in many places, the Greek and L.at 
of 7.c -inuis, Ammiontis Marcellmus, 
Having lived and reigned seventy-tv 
was succeeded by 

X. Jlrdcskir the second, who began 
the year :<80. He was brother of Ski 
I'ti'taf, and, according to Tabari, ■ 
from the throne, and obliged to resi! 
neplicw, nfter a reign of four years 
historians inform us that he reigne 
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and injustice by several historians ; in conse- 
quence of which he was killed by an arrow, dis- 
charged from the bow of some person unknown, 
about the year of Christ, 400* Tabari informs 
us that he reigned eleven years* Having been, 
in his infancy, nominated governor of Kirnum* 
he was surnamed Kirman $hab f or simply Kirman ¥ 
according to Moses Chorenensis, the Armenian 
writer j and this title* in Pahlavi characters, 
with bis portrait, is found upon a beautiful gem, 
lately explained by Sir William Ouscley, To 
this Baharam the learned Monsieur de Sacj at- 
tributes some of the ancient sculptures in the 
mountain of Buutoot^ near Kirmanshahy a city 
which he founded, 

XII L Ttxdqerd (Izdegerdes) the first was 
the son, or, according to Ferdusi and some 
others, the brother of Baharam* He is gene- 
rally represented as a cruel tyrant, whence he 
was styled, in Persian, hazeiar y and, in Arabic, 
«/ at him, or the wicked. Notwithstanding his 
crimes, he was allowed to reign one-and-twenty 
years. 

XIV. Baharam the fifth succeeded his father 
Yezdejerd, and is the hero of various romances. 
He was the most dexterous archer of his time, 
and delighted in chacing the gour, or wild ass ; 
on which account he was surnamed Baharam 
Gour. The original music of Iran having been 
much neglected, he caused to be brought from 
Hindustan several thousand minstrels, whose de- 
scendants are the present musicians of Persia, 
according to some writers. He Ls said to have 
visited the Indian emperor in disguise, and to 
have espoused his daughter. Ni /ami's celebrated 
poem, the Heft Peigur, is founded, on the adven- 
R 3 turet; 




" Ferestendeb 4teslh**erdebe 
And Tabari assures us that he rei 
from the princes of the East. At 
he had reigned twenty-three years, 
into a pit whilst engaged in the ch 
not be found, although his mother 
years in seeking for his body. 1 
happened in the thirtieth year oi 
emperor Theodosius the younger. 

XV. 71fz<£y>n/ the second, the soil 
was surnamed Sifiab-datt, or the Sc 
He obliged the Greeks and other 1 
tribute, and is much famed for hi: 
wisdom. To his second son, Hor 
queathed the crown, in preference 
elder, and died, after reigning eigl 

XVI. Hormuxd, or Hormu% tb 
ceeded his father ; and although so 
describe him as cruel and profiigat 
by others Fir%aneh> or the Sage* 
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in, the game of chess, and the book of 
>ologues, called Kolila Donna* were first 
ed among the Persians from Hindustan* 
ed a magnificent palace, of which the 
lied Tunx-i-fasta still remain, near the 
tfadacin or Ctesipbon, his capital; and 
era reign of forty-eight years* 
H&rifiu*d or Hormux the fourth, son of 
m, by the assistance of B&haram Chobin t 
ir historians call t r tt ramus, obtained a vi c- 
'the Tartars* hot ungratefully rewarded 
ant genera] f by sending him the dress 
unents of a woman™ which disgrace in- 
Im to rebel and imprison his sovereign. 
the son of Hormuz, having formed a 
gainst Baharam, who had usurped the 
gnity, drove him into Tarrary, where 
by poison. Hornmz was put to death, 
reign of twelve ye;irs, according to 



» Khosrtty 5ii mimed Ptirvt*z or sfpitrrtt 
Drious) ascended the throne of his father 

about the year of Chrfsc, 5J)?. His 
ke that of his ancestor Baharam Gour, 

subject to various romances. He is 
lave married a daughter of the Greek 
Maurice, but his favourite wife or mis- 
; Shiree/i, of whom a statue is said to be 
ble in the mountain of Bisutoon, near 
» had erected a villa for her summer re- 

The celebrated Nizami, who flourished 

el ft h century of our crra, has made the 

Khusru and Shirecn the subject of a beau- 

m, consisting of above seven thousand 

Khosru was invited by Mohammed 

ICC the religion of Islam, and the letter 
" ...u:..i. 






, * xiao placed before his ow 
letter with indignation; and Mt 
. ( tered a revengeful prediction that 

i, empire should be rent in like man. 

• years evinced that he was not in thii 

1 I, feast, a false prophet. His chief 

! Barbudy is said to have composed 

■' , j " ■ most fascinating airs, the names of w. 

corded in some manuscripts; and i 
Haukal visited Persia in the tenth cei 
had not been forgotten. Khosru wa 
* in war with the emperor Heraclius, ar 

ed Jerusalem. The gravest historiai 
\ ; j i his treasures as beyond the comprehe 

V j | mrsdern European reader. The jiftn 

U \ i females of exquisite beauty that grac 

\ i ; vate apartments of his palaces, his nine l 

\ ; ; j sixty elephants, his golden throne, an 

\'\\ vaults filled with money and jewel 

? ' ■ realize the splendid fictions of * u 

\ ' x Nights — but all thnc- * 



xaoan, or tne royai oiooa, ana arter 
f a few weeks, or, as some writers in- 

of two years, was assassinated, and 

1 by one Kara or Kurt, a descendant of 
n: but we shall follow the usual ar- 
it, and place next, 

• Pouram Dokht, the sister of Shirouieh, 
jhter of Khosru Parviz. She is called 
Arabian historians Tour an Dokht* and 
i as an amiable princess ; but her reign 
months was disturbed by domestic trou- 
wars with the Mussulmans, who under 
" Omar had invaded Persia. 
L Avtermi Dokbu another daughter of 
zrviz, was placed on the throne, as one. 
b 9 a prince of the royal blood, was 
apable of governing. The beauty, of 
i so infatuated one of her chief nobles, 
esumed to address her in amorous Ian- 
r which she caused him to be assassw 

rid his son. in rr»vf»ncrp. nut her to a 
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under Saadwaktu haying defeated the » 
Yezdejerd at Cadesia, toe unfortunate TO 
retreated from one city to another, a 
length, was murdered near Merit, at the 
of a miller, from whom he had sought 
in the year 6.52. He left, according t< 
writers, one child ; from whom, in toe 
line, descended the khalif Te%id. Altb 
few petty chiefs maintained their religk 
authority for many years after the de 
Te%dqerd> the empire of Persia, which ti 
of S as s an had held four hundred and 
years, was transferred, by this catastro 
the victorious Mussulmans. 






The religion of Persia, whilst goven 
the Sassanians, was that of Zeratusht or 4 
ter ; for, although it is said that Alexand 
secuted the magi, destroyed their temp] 
burned their books, yet we cannot suppo 
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iscribed to Zeratutht ; and of these, the ] 

ttta, now known to Europeans by the j 

ion of AT. Anquetil du Perron^ exhibits, 
rjr»- the most authentic remains. The 
of Mohammed does not appear to have 
f superseded the Zendavcrta ; for we find 
» three or four centuries after the Mussnl- 
ttquest, multitudes of Persians worship- j 

their fire-temples unmolested ; and, al- ' 

many thousands perished by various per- ! 

is, their descendants are still numerous, 
dously attached to the religion of their j. 

rs. i 

>rding to -some accounts, the Pablavi was ! ' 

at the court of Nushirvan ; and there is j 

to believe that it was popular in some of I 

them provinces of Persia for many centu- 
sr Yezdejerd: but, according to other tra- ! : J 

, the Pablavi yielded at the court of Baha- '■ | 

s/r to the polished Deri % that soft and easy 



THE Phoenicians, who ai 
lowed to have descended i 
grandson of Noah, occupied th 
try which is situated between 
and thirty-sixth degrees of nort 
bounded on the north and east 
south by Judea, and on the wes 
ranean. Sidon, the capital, was 
of considerable extent, and p 
excellent harbour ; Tyre, com: 
daughter of Sidon, stood also 
hundred furlongs distant frox 
was ornamented with many n 
ings ; of which the temples co 
ter, Hercules, and Astarte, we 
admiration. The other princip; 
dus, Tripoli, Byblus, Sarepta, 
. Some vestiges of the splend 
land are still in existence, j 
mention the ruins of Sidon a: 
beautiful columns, and other f 
ble ; a double column of gran 
one entire block, eighty feet 1 
ticed near the ruins of the me 
at Tyre j and a little southwa 
jVradqs are many antique curi 
The Phoenicians, being th 
Noah, must originally have b 
^ie worship of the true God, > 
bly. addressed under the appell 
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k having gradually degenerated to 
ration of deceased mortals* they became 
d in idolatry and superstition. The 
I objects of their mistaken adoration were 
en, or the mn f -whom they usually ad* 
with outstretched arms; Baal* whose 
i usual! 7 covered with burnt sacrifice^ 
le priests danced around it with the 
>Ient gesticulations, and, culling thetr 
h knives and lancets^ pretended to pro- 
r inspiration : Astarte, to whom drink 
were poured out as to the ** queen of 
and whose temple at Aphac exhibited 
if the most abandoned lewdness ; Her- 
bose rites were performed with great 
\ the priest* offering incense in loose 

rrments, and the assistants being* ap* 
Egyptian linen ; Adonis, the favorite 
{, wnose untimely death was annually 
by the Phoenician women with many 
ant ceremonies ; and certain small sta- 
led Patxci, which, being venerated as 
it gods oi sea -faring men, were always 
ibout in the prows of the Phoenician 

respect to arts, sciences, and mannfuc- 
* PhtETHcianfi seem to have possessed a 




lion, was such, that whatever wi 
elegant in vessels, trinkets, or apf 
.tinguishcd, by adjacent nations, w 
of Si Ionian. As merchants, they 
to have engrossed the commerc 
western hemisphere ; as navigate 
unparalleled for experience, skill 
dity; and as planters of colonu 
such astonishing exertions as almo 
lief, when we consider that their 
tion was little more than a slip c 
twecn Mount Libanus and the 
number of dyers established in th 
an ancient author attributes the d 
the place ; whence it may be pcrce 
were a rich and numerous body o 
and debauched, proud and extra 
fish there sought after, afforded th 
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' ; for, beside the kings of Sid on and Tyre* 
acd in Holy Writ, the king of Bybhis* 
rag of Beryus, and other Phoenician mo. 
liarchs, are noticed by authors of established 
credit. The most considerable, however, of 
these sovereigns, whose dominions were confined 
within the narrow limits of one city and its en* 
*ironSj were those of Si don, Tyre* and Arad : 
the transactions of their reigns and their respec- 
tive successions will therefore naturally occupy 
tiie remainder of this history- 
Sid on, the eldest son of Canaan, is said, by 
Joseph us, to have founded the city which bore 
ilis name ; but the actions of his life, and the 
length of his reign, are alike unknown. Neither 
mre there any authentic records concerning his 
I successors, for* notwithstanding the Sidonians are 
occasionally mentioned in the books of Moses, 
Joshua, and the Judges, no particular notice is 
taken of their kings, till the prophet Jeremiah 
« p adverts to an embassy sent from the king 
-" ^ ' of Sidon to Zedekiah, with propositions 

of an alliance against Nebuchadnezzar. 
■n p The nejct Sidonian monarch mentioned 
/,] * in history is Tetramnestus, who sent three 
hundred galleys to the assistance of 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece ; and, 
according to Herodotus, acted as a chief com- 
mander in the Persian army. 

In the reign of Tennes, the Phoenicians, being 
exasperated by the tyrannical conduct of their 
Persian governors, entered into a confederacy 
with Nectanebis, king of Egypt, and, by an 
universal rising, attempted the recovery of their 
ancient liberties. Nectanebis, having received 
intelligence, in the mean time, that Darius Qchus 
S 3 was 



Sidonians, soon routed the govern* 
and Cilicia, who had been sent to c 
volt, and with little difficulty, chasi 
sians entirely out of Phoenice. But 
tor was apprised that the Persian n 
advancing at the head of thirty thoi 
and three hundred thousand foot, foi 
purpose of taking vengeance on tin 
he shamefully eluded the danger, 
to put Ochus in possession of Sidor 
means to lead Tennes into the sa 
Accordingly, whilst the unsuspectir 
♦were preparing for a vigorous d< 
city being amply furnished with arm 
sions, garrisoned with a body of wel 
men, and guarded by a fleet of a hu 

f alleys, Tennes marched out with 
ve hundred men, and a hundred • 
citizens, to the enemy's camp, an 
them up to Ochus, who immediatel 




ercd, without delay, 
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by the pn-Hdioni 

r ^md his mercenaries. The tiidonimuif 
pmrposdy destroyed their fleet, t« pre* 
die deaertion of their country mm during 
iccc, ami now pcrcetvitur, that liie enemy 
aamined within their walls, shut themselves 
i their wives ;*nJ children- and, At* t ting Btt 
ir houses, perished to the number of forty 
Hid, with all their valuable effects. Neither 
Mines meet with ■ better fate than that of 
nhappy subjects, for Ochiib, perceiving he 
\m no farther service, and secretly de- 
hi* treachery, commanded hU throat to 
t, that he might not survive the ruin of his 
ry * The threatening predictions of Isaiah, 
uih, Ezakie), and Zadutriah, respecting 
destruction of Si don, being thus awfully 
impJMied, and all t be other ci tie* of Plum ice 
tied into voluntary submission, Oehus with- 
v his army t in order to eitnediu 1 iho pur- 
*d reduction of Effyjit* 

ueh of the Hidonnins US "\vrre at I hi* lime 
-lit tmm tlieiv country, rebuilt the ru filed 
on* i heir return, ;nui elected one titrate to 
lie throne ; but- ever after- bore an ttncptv 
rable aversion to the Persian name* This 
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describe! him as a licentk*^ 

'm. wn0 * m or< * er to assexn ^ e 
% subjects, and have an oppoitn ; 

lecting the most beautiful for nis ow* 

instituted public sports, consisting d 

singing and dancing ; wherein such as 

their companions were munificently ft 

He is said to have died a violent death* 

particulars of that circumstance have* 

transmitted to posterity. St. Jerome it 

cme Strato, king of Sidon, that, having 

the king of Egypt against the Persia! 

being in imminent danger of falling u 

enemy's power, he determined to elui 

dreaded calamity by an act of suicide 

fainting in the execution of his design, hi 

snatched the sword out of his hand, and st 

him to die heart, and then murdered h 

without evincing the least dread or irreso] 

This anecdote, liowever, cannot possibly 

to a man who was stripped of the regal d 

for adhering to the Persian interest. 

Strato being deposed by the Macedonia 

queror, Hephxstion was authorized to 1 

the Sidon ian crown upon any individual 

he should deem worthy of so important s 

Hereupon he nominated one of the chief c 

(in whose house he was then entertained) 

regal dignity ; but his proffered gift was r 

ly refused, the citizen affirming that he 

title to it, as not being of the royal : 

Hephxstion was greatly surprised at tli 

duct of his host, out finding him resol 

decline his offer, he requested that he wc 

least, name some one of the royal line whc 



"•■bin himself by his own labour, \jpon I 
** intimation of this man's condition and 
*> Hephaestion dispatched a messenger to j 
•^ Mm with his elevation, and to array 1 
the royal robes. The messenger found j 
°thed with rags, and working in a garden 
tomon labourer ; but, on his announcing 
•ipected change which had taken place 
affairs of government, Ballonymus ac- i 
the new dignity without hesitation, and ; 
o consistent with his new character, that j 
rtion received him in the city with every j 
>f respect, and the populace expressed ; 
^probation of his election by loud and 
J acclamations. Of his subsequent ac- 
rthing satisfactory is related, except that 
-aced every opportunity of evincing his 
le and affection toward the Macedonians, 
sed him to the throne. ! 

Of the kings of Tyre no mention is 
r n;u!i» till the time cf Ahihal, who was 
;nni"ni}H>i mi\ with Davit!, and is sup- 
> have joined with the neighbouring na- 
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measures of wheat, and an equal 
fine oil. Dius affirms, that a mu 
wisdom occasioned that warmth < 
which existed between Solomon s 
that they interchanged certain en 
explained on condition that he v 
proved inadequate to the solution 
a forfeiture; and that the latter, 
question too abstruse, paid the pen 
Tyrian, called Abdemonus, resolve 
and proposed new questions to So 
the penalty of paying so much to I 
did not give a satisfactory answer. 

During this reign the kingdom < 
in a very flourishing condition, i 
in the eastern part were repaired an 
the capital was, by the help of a 
with an island that contained the te 
Olympian Jupiter ; two magnified] 
were raised, one in honour of Herci 
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is, Astamn, Astarimus, Phelles, Ithobal t Ba* 
r and Mettinus ; but as nothing worthy of 
:e occurred during these reigns* we *hall 
?n to that of Pygmalion, which introduces 
flight of Ellaa or Dido, the celebrated 



as 



•gntalioii, having conceived an nnconquer* 
aesrre of converting the immense riches of 
ncle and brother-in-law Sichseus to hrs own 
invited him one day to share the pleasures 
ie chace ; and, whilst their attendants were 
ged in the pursuit of a wild boar, ran him 
igh the body with a spear ; then, throwing 
down a precipice, affirmed that he had pe- 
d by an unfortunate fall- The king's de- 
however, was frustrated by the admirable 
ence of his sister, who, having formed the 
yx of escaping from his tyranny, concealed 
■eseutment under the most artful dlttimula* 
and requested him to furnish her with men 
hips to convey her effects to Charta, a small 
between Tyre and Si don, whither she pre- 
?d to retire, in order to live with her brother 
a. Pygmalion, looting upon this at a fair op- 
mi ty of seizing thnse treasures which Sichrcm 
formerly concealed under ground, readily 
ted her petition ; bin Elisa had no sooner 
irked all her property, than her brother, 
several senators, who had engaged to assist 
in her real design, set sail for Cyprus, 
ice they carried off a great number of 
g women, and then steered their course to 
:a, where they landed, and laid the founda- 
)f Carthage, a city which afterward became 
werful, both by sea and land, as 4 to contend 
Rome for the empire of the world. The 
• Tynan 
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Tyrian monarch, seeing himself tbii. 

by a woman, and the vast riches whu 

deemed his own suddenly snatchej 

hands by such a cunning device, order t 

to be fitted out with all possible expe*. 

order to pursue the fugitives ; but the 

his mother, and the threatening pred;< 

an oracle, prevented his intended reveng 

same Pygmalion is said to have built tin 

Carpasia, on the isle of Cyprus ; and 

ornamented die temple of Hercules, 

island of Gades, with a golden olive-tre 

quisite wormanship, the berries of whi 

of emerald, and bore a striking rescmb! 

the natural fruit. 

j* p Elulxus, the next king of Ty 

„". *. ' tioned in history, was engaged i 

' ' * with Shalmaneser, king ot Assy: 

ordered a fleet of sixty sail to be equipped 

him ; but the Tyrians, with only twelve 

dispersed this armament, and took five '. 

prisoners. Shalmaneser then caused h 

to block up the city ; ordering them to 

aqueducts, and cut off all the convey; 

water. However the Tyrians, by diggi 

within their city, and encouraging each 

their gallant resolutions, held out for t 

of five years ; at the end of which the 

Shalmaneser called the Assyrian army 

siege. 

U q Ithobal the second was conte 

r 85 " w ^ Nebuchadnezzar, and is s 

in Holy Writ as a proud, arrof 

assuming prince, who affected a know 

all secrets, and even ranked himself ar 

gods. Such was the power of the T 
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tlgn, that Nebuchadnezzar was employed 
htnccn year 5 in besieging their capital, Ac 
Imglb, however, he made himself muster of die 
dace, fcnd* finding it almost evacuated, caused 
ill the buildings to be rased to the ground. 

As it is sufficiently plain from Scripture that 
the city of Tyre was thus completely destroyed, 
and as, on the other hand, the Phoenician histo- 
rians assert that Ithobal was succeeded by Baal, 
and Baal by several temporary magistrates* it is 
supposed chat the Tynans retreated to an island 
ibout half a mile distant from the shore* where 
they built a new city, whilst Nebuchadnezzar 
**as making preparations for his final assault ; 
and that, after the destruction of the old town, 
they made voluntary submissions to the Babylo- 
nian, who appointed Baal to be his viceroy, and 
Sfierward efianged die royal dignity into that of 
temporary magistrates^ called suffetes or judges. 
On the demise of Baal the city was succes- 
sively governed, in the new capacity, by Ecni- 
bal, Chelbes, Abbar, Mytgonus, and Gerastus ; 
but at the expiration of seven years the royal 
dignity was restored in the person of Balator. 
His successors, however, were entirely depen- 
dent on the Assyrians for the space of seventy 
Years, which being expired, they recovered their^ 
liberty, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, and 
rendered the Persians some important servicer 
in their naval expeditions. 

The next remarkable occurrence in the his- 
tory of this country is the accession of Strato, 
thus related by Justin. The Tyrian slaves, 
having entered into a confederacy, massacred 
their masters at midnight, espoused their mis- 
tresses, and put all others to the sword who 
Vol. VIII. T were 
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M of their own race, determined to eJeci 
out of their own body; and unanimous]] 
that he should be raised to the suprenu 
y who, the next morning, should first per 
the rising sun. In the mean time, Strato* 
, whose fidelity had saved his master fron 
orr.mon slaughter, received instruction t( 
himself, at the appointed time, to the weit 
keep his eyes fixed on the top oi" the highest 
cr in the city. His observance of this in 
ction excited the ridicule of his companion; 
. whilst they were gazing with anxious ci 
:tation toward the east, he showed them th< 
;ty structures illumined with the solar rays; 
heir ridicule being now converted into admi 
ition, they eagerly pressed him to name th< 
erson to whom he was indebted for so admrra 
.le a contrivance, which they could not possibly 
iscribe to any individual of his condition. He a 
first refused to gratify their curiosity ; but, on r 
ceiving a solemn promise of impunity for hir 
self and the person he should name, he confess 
that the humane treatment he had received d 
ing his servitude, induced him to save both 
master and his son from the general massar 
and that his singular mode of watching for 
sun resulted from Strato's direction. Upon 
confession the slave was freely pardoned ; 
his master, being considered an object of d 
favour, was immediately placed on the thrr 
g c In the reign of Azelmic happenc 
'. * memorable siege of Tyre by Ale? 
~* the Great, in which all the arts » 
were practised on each side with various 
for the space of seven months. At 
however, alter sustaining the most drea< 
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ci dents from the missile weapons, triple-forked 
book ft, massy balls of red -hot iron, and showers 
of burning »and thrown from the engines 01" the 
besieged 3 after twice erecting a mole to connect 
the continent with the island on which the city 
Hood; and twice battering down the lofty walls, 
the Macedonian conqueror effected his design, 
and fully executed the awful sentence which Cod 
had pronounced, by his prophets, against the in- 
habitants. Eight thousand citizens were put to 
the award, two thousand were crucified, and 
near thirty thousand sold for staves upon this 
occasion* Azelmrc, with some of his relations, 
returning home from a naval expedition, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Hercules, and ob- 
tained permission to r ease end the throne ; when 
Alexander, having totally destroyed the place, 
planted a new colony in its stead , and led his 
army to Egypt, in quest ol farther conquer. 
R ^ Arad appears to have been governed 
*rto" by kings, as well as Sidon and Tyre, but 
only three of them arc mentioned in his- 
tory ; viz. Arbal, his successor Narbal, who 
served under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece, 
and Gerostratus, who assisted Darius Codoman- 
dus; till, hearing that his son Strato had put a 
golden crown on the head of Alexander, and 
■delivered up to him the cities of Aradus, Mara- 
thus, and Mariamne, he deemed it advisable to 
provide for his own safety by a voluntary sub- 
mission to the power of the Macedonian hero. 
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THE ancient Syrians, who w 
scended from Ham, and par 
the sons of Noah, occupied a fertii 
try, which lay between mount 
north, the Euphrates on the ea: 
serta, Palestine, and Phaenice on 
the Mediterranean on the west, < 
the thirty-fourth to the thirty-e: 
north latitude. It appears to have 
parcelled out into several petty I 
in later ages, it was divided intc 
states, viz. Zobah, Damascus, H; 
shur, each of which was governe 
tive kings. 

Nothing satisfactory has been 
civil concerns of this people ; but 
they were respectable for their lei 
and that the spoils, tribute, an< 
surrounding nations enabled the 
great pitch of splendor and magn 
government was probably mo 
the earliest periods ; and their n 
generated from that of their p 
gross idolatry. Rimmon, an 
great repute, whose temple stoo 
Adad, the representative of * Be 
cond, and several others of the « 
supposed to have flourished till 

• This prince was deified, by the Syria 
of Adad. 
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Syria by Tiglath Pileser, when the religion of the 
country either underwent a change, or received 
many additions from the new inhabitants. What 
other alterations it suffered under its successive 
possessors, the Babylonians* the Persians, the 
Seleueidae, and the Romans, is now impossible to 
determine ; but, in the second century of the 
Christian fitra an accurate account of its rites 
and ceremonies was published by Lucian, to 
whom we are indebted for the following parti- 
culars* 

At Hierapolis, in the province of CyrrhesticR, 
stood a magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
great Syrian goddess, containing many golden 
statues, a celebrated oracle, and a variety of 
sacred animals, such as oxen, horses, lions, 
bears, &c. The whole edifice, and particularly 
the roof, glittered with gold j the donations sent 
thither from the surrounding nations composed 
a treasure of inestimable value ; and the air was 
so strongly perfumed with aromatic odours, that 
the garments of the worshippers retained their 
fragrancy for a considerable time. Upwards of 
three hundred priests, apparelled in white habits, 
attended the sacrifices ; consecrated orders of 
minstrels accompanied the solemnities with the 
sound of various instruments ; and galli or eu- 
nuch priests, and frantic women performed their 
allotted parts in the celebration of public worship. 
The high priest wore a purple garment and golden 
initre, and was annually elected to the sacerdotal 
dignity. There were also other persons appointed 
to instruct pilgrims in the rules and customs of, 
the city ; and these were called masters, or in- 
structors. 
Exclusive of the daily sacrifices, the Syrians 
T 3 made 
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made an extraordinary offering every spring; f 
cutting down some large trees in the court of i 
temple, they decorated them with goats, she 
birds, rich vestments, and vessels of gold a 
silver, which were all consumed by fire, wb 
the priests walked round them with the saci 
images. This sacrifice was always attended 
a great concourse of people, every one bringi 
images with him made in resemblance of th 
in the temple. Private sacrifices were appoin 
for the commencement of a pilgrimage ; and, 
a festival called the " Great Burning," nur 
rous offerings were made to the gods, while i 
priests stood round the temple, some mangli 
their bodies, some shouting, and some plavi 
on musical instruments, whilst others sang ale 
and prophesied. 

Twice a year, certain infatuated devot 
climbed up to the top of high columns, and 
mained there seven days, being supplied w 
provisions by means of a chain, whicn they dr 
up at pleasure. During this space of time, d 
pretended to hold an immediate intercourse w 
the great goddess, and told the populace t! 
these ceremonies were practised in memory 
Deucalion's flood, when men fled tor refuge 
the tops of trees and mountains. At another 
their festivals their gods paid a visit to a cert 
lake near the temple, where sacred fishes w 
kept, and a stone altar, which stood in the cent 
was continually smoking with incense. Uj 
this occasion, a most singular farce was act 
between the great goddess Juno and her cons 
Jupiter, he offering to go down first, and : 
exerting herself to overrule his inclination, 1 
her favorite fishes should die beneath the ell 

gei 



,r- , i Twice a year, also, all the 

Ipntft.c byria went to the sea side, and 

NR&'Jp — i extraordinary ceremonies, in 

ilklMt i jpretended command of Deucalion; 

eturning with vessels full of water, they 

resented themselves before a sacred person, 

Alectryo, whose province it was to exa- 

their burdens, and afterward emptied them 

t a part of the temple where the priests 

td a cleft which, according to their faith, 

•wed up the waters at the deluge. 

tarch observes, that the Syrians of his time 

in effeminate race, and remarkable for 

themselves from the light of the sun in 

or other subterraneous places, on the de- 

f their relatives. An effeminate dispo- 

; also said to be a characteristic of the 

at the present day. 

»ears extremely probable that the ancient 
iad ships on the Mediterranean as soon 
7 their neighbours, and tradcJ with the 
egions upon the Euphrates ar -.» 

\nt\. f.>r their /*"»- 
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great number of Greek word 
porated with it during the 
cidae. 
<n P The only kings c 

1044* hi st0l T> are Rehob, 
* petty states are sup 
lesced m the time of Saul ; 
great and ambitious prince 
unsuccessful wars with kin 
lost one thousand chariots, si 
and twenty thousand foot, ii 
the royal Israelite, be appl 
Damascus, and obtained a 
men t ; but he was again de 
of twenty-two thousand men 
tah and Berothai, were pillaf 
enemy ; his golden shields " 
treasury; and his territories 
At the same time, Rezon, 
Damascus, abandoned him 
tune, and employed the troc 
own ambitious projects, h 
situation of his affairs, Had; 
king of Ammon with rwe 
against Israel ; but they, wi 
were put to a shameful flij 
David's commanders , He t 
petty princes from beyond 
assembled a numerous arm) 
trie vi ng his recent losses ; bui 
were attended with ill succes 
zninated in the total defeat o 
destruction of his kingdom. 
The strength of Zobah 
crushed, Reaon seized on I 
erected into a kingdom, and 
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Solomon. Of* hi s immediate sufi 
* and Tahrimon, nothing worthy of 
led ; but, on the accession of Ben* 
iadors arrived in Syria* from Asa, 
h, with proposals of an alliance 
a^ king of Israel, and a war ca- 
ll the Israelites J est Ijou, Dan p 
ichah, Ciniicruth, and die land 

adad the second had scarcely as* 
the Uirone before he n^ulved to 
te the war against Israel, and, 
led thirty-two princes, with an in- 
*r of intantry, cavalry, and cha- 
hed against Samaria. Here he 
bab, the king, to acknowledge 
sal t and deliver up to him all his 
rther with his wives and children, 
;o the pusillanimous Israelite re- 
sulmusisive answer ; hut, on Ben- 
ng that he should soon send some 
to rifle the palace and city, Ahab 
refused to acquiesce, and the Sy- 
. to carry the place by assault, 
1st the troops were busied in vari- 
Us, and Benhadad was carousing 
liab, with a select company of one 
hirty-two young men, sallied out 
and fell upon the besiegers with 
2 fury, that they immediately took 
>ut considering either the strength 
their enemies. Benhadad himself 
)rse, and retreated with precipita- 
ny of his followers were overtaken 
:es. 

were overwhelmed with confusion 

at 
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at this shameful disasters a 
a palliation of their disgrai 
tending that their miscarri 
incapacity of the auxiliary 
tributing it to the interfen 
the hills,** who always e 
Israel. Finally, they adv; 
levy another army, equal 
other, and to hazard a h 
where the gods of his ow 
vail. 

g q In compliance wi 
q^" dad recruited his i 
marched to Aphek 
in a plain, that he might 
tion of his own gods. Se 
armies surveyed each oth 
the expiration of that time 
in which a hundred thous 
to the sword, twenty-seven 
ed to death by the walls of 
them as they were retrea 
was reduced to such extn 
officers deemed it expedient 
ror's resentment, by appea 
sackcloth on their loins, ; 
necks. Ahab, however, ws 
joy, on account of his vl 
itenhadad his brother, tool 
and (on the Syrian's offer 
his father had wrested fr 
him to return to his king 
any ransom. 

Benhadad had no soone 
than he refused to fulfil h 
the restoration of Ramoth 



nrted an alliance with Jehoshaphat, King 
i, and prepared to terminate the dispute 
ffbT& On the arrival of the confederate 
t Ram oth-Gi lead, Ahab took the pre- 
i to disguise himself under the apprehen- 
*t his enemy would mark him out for de- 
on. Nor was his supposition ill founded, 
^ha^ad had strictly commanded his thirty* 
aptains, who had the command of the cha- 
to direct their arms entirely against the 
°f Israel p This order had nearly proved 
toMoshaphat, who, being apparelled in his 
u robes, was closely pursued, and would cer- 
/ have perished, had not the enemy perceiv* 
™ Cl r mistake. But Ahab's disguise could 
ay ert the impending danger ; for^ a Syrian 
* having drawn his bow at a venture* smote 
, -J^ween the joints of his armour ; upon 
«e ordered his charioteer to drive him 
**je field of battle, and died the same even- 
The conflict between the armies was san- 
**Y and obstinate ; and, when night com- 
. *J*em to sound a retreat, each side drew 
^** equal loss and doubtful victory. 
°*Tly a fter this engagement Benhadad be- 
° practise some private treachery against 
^***, king of Israel; but finding all his mea 
^*sconcerted, and dreading the effects o 
s extraordinary foresight, he sent a stron 
J^° Dathan, in order to seize that prophe 
^^ssengers arrived at Dathan in the nigl 
T^^t morning were smitten with blindne 
jj* by Elisha into the city of Samaria, wh 
r^**s were opened, that they might perce 
^^uation. However, instead oil being m 
' — *-Areived such generous treatn 




..vii nc was on tne poinr 
were so terribly alarmed i. 
like tliat of a numerous hos 
that Uiey hastily raised the 
camp for a spoil to the J*r, 
already* noticed in narratim 
people. 

Bcnhadad, being now com 
in years, and dispirited by rre» 
was confined, by indisposition 
Being informed that Elisha in 
mascus, he desired Ha/.ael, oni 
to load forty camels with the cl 
of the country, and hasten to c 
concerning the event of his illn 
I la/ael set out on his journey, ; 
sell' faithfully of his commissi* 
readily answered respecting 1 
sickness was not dangerous, bn 
die. Having thus eipre« fc, ** J 
his eves intern 1" " 
nW - 



Atid, after his death, was honoured with 
ke worship- ■ 

q Hazaet, having obtained the crown by 
^ * the murder of ois benefactor, applied. 

himself sedulously to the cares of govem- 

J* and scents to have reigned very peaceably 
Oram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of 
fh» provoked his resentment by a mutual at- 
oa Ramoth G tie ad. In this attempt they 
** attended with success s but Hazael made 
l ^tjf ample amends, by invading both their 
^{jdoms, and overwhelming them with the 
readful calamities, according to Elisha's 
Miction, 

i rt In the commencement of the reign 
L ' of his son, Benhadad the third, the Sy- 
rians suffered three successive defeats 
Om Jehoash tlie son of Jehoahaz, and lost all 
I territories which they had taken from Israel 
ider Benhadad. 

p Rezin, their last king, entered into a 
\a* confederacy with Pekah, king of Israel, 
with a design to dethrone Aliaz, king of 
iah 9 and transfer his crown to a man called 
beal. With this intent the royal allies be- 
aded Jerusalem, but were obliged to withdraw 
ir forces. Rexin, however, marched into 
7ql. VIII. U Edomt 



that Benh-idad, 0*1 their reniiri, wn 
a «fc>p to the* rifij^i of war- 

Top btcMingi of peace «ot h*r 
loof: duration* far Btnhadad ted hi 
third time agafou Samaria, asd fit 
hahiuru v to die mi J*t pitiable dtrc 
when fie was on the potm of taking 
iter* tu terribly alarmvd in the nigl 
like dot of a nuiperow Hoct nidua$ 
dm! tbey nastily raiied die »og*, 4 
camp for a apoil 10 the Israelites 
already* noticed in narrating (belt 
people, 

Bcnbadad* bein^ haw consider*] 
In year*, and dispirited by rreqnenl 
was confined, by trKJKposttioa. to 
Being informed that Eii*ha iutenik 
mascus, he desired Hazael, onr ut I 
to load forty camels with tbe cboicej 
of ibe country, and batten tocotim 
concerning die event of bis illness* 
Wrif :iv\ vet out on hi* journey* and 2 

faithfully of his cornmrnioru 
readily answered naiperting Benb* 
ftiektseiM wai not dangerous, but lie 
die. Having thus capm&od hum 
)ik eyes intently upon rlazacJ r an J 

flOOd Of t til rst thv . 

■id requesting to knowt 

ut he should hereai 

•f the lvmelites; thai 1 

: men with the iword» da 

r otic* a^aiiui ibr stones* 

fcpy|u pc t iioii red net their 

ael pn^iwod in be 

I 
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tet'j •meaning, and urged the impossible }\W 
ch outrages being committed by a per- jr 1 . 
i condition; but, on Elisha's assuring ll'l 
should ascend the throne of Syria, he V p 
to his master, and, after flattering him I .'. 
ts of recovery, stifled him with si thick , \ 

ped in water. Thus terminated die . i : , i 
Jcnhadad, who, in his life lime, emhel- 
mascus with many magnificent struc- 
i, after his death, was honoured with '•> 

rship.* 

Hazael, having obtained the crown by 
e murder of his benefactor, applied ']■ 

itself sedulously to the cares of govern- j 

I seems to have reigned very peaceably I 

i v king of Israel^ and Aha/ian, king of ] 

evoked his resentment by a mutual at- . 

Lamoth Gilead. In this attempt they l 

tided with success; but Ha/acl made 
lllplr .'i'shmi-I-, l>v i?-.*. .uHn-r boili iImmt 
,, .mi 1 p.i i \\ !■ 1ii».;.i; : J • m \ m li 1 1 u % 
idiul « .i 1 . .i mm; i» ., ,K . r«I-!i;* t ! » • '.l"-.li.i\ 
1. 
In |l:«* C'MiiDi'Miri Mi-iit ( ! I !i.« ni;;n 




sit once, enriched themselves wit 
plunder; bat Ahaz, having pun 
slstance of Tiglath Pileser, king o 
soon revenged on his Syrian enem 
Pileser immediately entered Dai 
head of a formidable army; slew ■ 
sword ; and carried away all his sal 
tivity: thus fulfilling the sacr 
" The kingdom shall cease from ] 
the remnant of Syria. I will senc 
house of Hazael which shall devc 
of Benhadad. I will cut off hin 
the sceptre from the house of I 
people of Syria shall go into capti 

Of the kings of Hamath but litt 
either with respect to their establii 
tinuance. Toi, their first king, 1 
torians, was engaged in an uneq 
Hadadezer of Zobah, the found; 
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m 8* k probably revived a little when the Da- 
**"» were carried into captivity, it was 
Hazily involved in a similar fate; the Ha- 
*2* being afterward conquered and trans- 
***% Sennacherib and Esar Haddon, kings 
s Fria. 

e ^gs of* Geshar were but petty prince*, 
c ° ! [4&iderable for the alliance which David 
"^ith their family than for their extent of 
*¥* They are supposed to have been one 
",°yal families which* at a very early period, 

* the whole country of Syria among them, 
"jpc of their names are recorded except 
^**d and hi* son Talmai, the latter of whom 
** daughter Maacha ia marriage to king 

* and sheltered her &on Absalom three 
"^ben he fled his country for the murder of 
***her Ammo n * It appea rs tha t the i nha h i - 
f* Geshur bore the Damascene yoke till the 
1 °tv ot the Assyrians, and that they were 
*ard transplanted, by the conquerors, into 
' nations. 
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jELEUCUS, the founder of 
iikmtan* empire, appears tc 
ployed from his earliest youth 
■Alexander the Great. He acq 
.tation, by his prudence and brav 
that, on the death of his benefact 
at the head of the caralry oi 
thence raised to the .ffovernmen 

The same spirit oi ambition i 
other captains of Alexander to 
nours of royalty in their respe 
induced Soleucus to betray his 4i 
the design of erecting a new.: 
cordingly, having abandoned hi 
count of a misunderstanding wi 
took refuge with Ptolemy, go> 
and engaged him, together with 
Cassaudcr, in a league against 
.resentment. -.Antigomis, being 
■treaty, made formidable prepa 



t hi* army being surprised by night t 
Hsadvantageous post, be was compelled ti> 
bit own safety in a precipitate flight, while 
<rf his soldiers as escaped the slaughter vo» 
rily* enlisted beneath the banners oi Seleucus, 
tabled him to pursue his conquests. 
*t*gonus, alarmed at these proceedings, sent 
e tnus with a powerful army to expel hi* 
X irom Babylon, which he was accordingly 
"died to abandon, but the acts of rapine and 
**e committed by the soldiery soon roused 
-*ontment of the inhabitants, and induced 

r assist Sekucus in the recovery of their city < 
Having driven out the adverse troop&» 
i"ecoverea the castle, and firmly esta- 
blished his authority among the Babylo- 
Seleucus led his victorious adherents to 
"i fersia, Bactria, and Hy re ani a, subjecting 
*l«w empire these and all the other pro- 
* formerly conquered by Alexander, on 
*fe the Indus. In the mean time Ant ig on us 
^metrius having assumed the regal title, 
*Owed their example, and caused himself 
^oclaimed " king of Babylon and Media." 
afterward he projected the invasion of India, 
Actually crossed the river Indus, but the 
J *ty of forming a new alliance against An- 
^s induced him to renounce his pretensions, 
include a treaty of peace with Sandrocottus, 
Ulianprince. 

On his return from this expedition he 
made himself master of the Upper Syria, 
and founded the city of Antioch, which 
became the metropolis of the East* He also 
► in the same country, Seleucia, Apaxnca, 
bcea, and some other cities of less note. 
mm tiattle of Tnsus having terminated the life 
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sisters. Seleucus, being highly ii 
conduct, immediately proposed t 
tonice the daughter of Demetrius 
the affairs of Demetrius were thei 
ebb, he joyfully embraced the pro 
veyed his daughter, with the few 
remaining, into Syria. In his pa 
a descent on Cilicia, upon whu 
who had received the governmem 
kings at a general partition 
hastened to Seleucus with compk 
triiis* s conduct. The accused, 
trivcd to bias Seleucus in his fav< 
spending several days in nuptia 
the maritime town of Orassus, 
reduction of Cilicia: to which he 
the whole island of Cyprus, and 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, in Phoc 
soon afterward, however, deprive 
derate princes of the best part of Y 



>chtt*; nine Strlcucia, from liitt own 
iodic ea, from his mother Laodke; 
4 f from Apama luVfirnt wilt; and 
Cratoiiicea, from hh hist wife Stratonice* 
ifct Seletieux was thus employed, Dcmr- 
flHltted a powerful fleet and army, for the 
e of recovering bis father's dominions in 
but J J lo)i-my f Seleucus, and Lyfcimaebus* 
iiTit'wfd thmr ancient alliance* and pre- 
on Fyrrilu*, king ot'Eptrus* to join the 
■nfederacy, against htm, the war terminated 
trr n n n a nd ca pti vi ty * 

Shortly after the decease of Demetrius 
and Ptolemy Soter, some union unale dis- 
tention* arose Imween Arsmoe, the wife 
machust and her sister Lysandra, who 
m united to Ajrathoeles. Each of the 
eierted themselves to form a powerful 
gainst the death of Lysimachus, till ar 
Arsinoe prevailed on the old king to put 
>cles to death; and Lysandra, together 
cr children and her brother, Ptolemy 
us, fled for refuge to the court of \Seleucus. 
k'leucus and Lysimachus were each up- 
)f seventy years old, and the only remain- 
•tains of Alexander, they were expected 
? closed the scene of life in that strict 
lip which had subsisted so long between 
However the injuries of Lysandra, the 
ints of Ceraunus, and the persuasions of 
»f Lysimachus's chief officers, who had 
ned their posts in revenge for the murder 
thocles, prevailed on tteleucus to take the 
ainst his old ally: but before he embarked 
lportant an undertaking he made a sacri- 
►arental tenderness, which it would be un- 

ahlp tr\ omit. 
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physicians named £rasistratus, i 
nature of his distemper, and, 
rity, possessed himself of the fa 
upon (perceiving that Antioch 
sibly live unless some method 
the gratification of his desires) 
self before Seleucus, and toldh 
was incurable, being uiifortuna 
a lady whom he could never ot 
surprised at this declaration, den 
why his son could not possess th 
conquerable passion? " Becai 
physician, " she is my wife, am 
yield her to the embraces of ano 
said the agitated monarch* " 
refuse to part with his wife, u 
of my beloved son? Is this tl 
profess toward me?" — " Nay tl 
Greek, " apply the case to j 
propose this simple question, i: 



"dWAirtiodiiis; and Seleucus generoiisly 
W the enraptured bridegroom with the 
*ntydf Upper '-Asia.-' 
ujrafterdns transaction Seleucus marched, 
head bf a numerous army, into Asia 
where he "received die submissions of 
Fthe" governors belonging to Lysimachus', 
acfe himself master of the important city 
lis. . 

med at the capture of a town where he 

posited his principal treasures, and dread- 

? progress of so formidable an enemy, 

ichus advanced, by rapid marches, to the 

>ont, and, having crossed over into Asia, 

p his troops against Seleucus, at Curo r 

in Phrygia. The conflict proved e&- 

*■ obstinate, and the victory was a; Iprig 

rabtful, but, at length, the valijmtLjrsi* 

;Vas slain; his affrighted soldiers retr£at€'4 

he-enemy; and Seleucus was leftlii "pps» 

of all their bnggagc. From this fm- 

vieton' Seleucus, who was now the'oiily 

.. ,,r .,n ,\i «,i«,.v ...,.,i. ,:,,.. , :....,! 
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raumis, whose an illeled 
sad ingratitude, nave beei 
the history* of Egypt. — S 
trophe of a potentate who < 
above all his contemporarie 
love of justice, a taste for 
enchanting suavity of man 
regard for religion. 

- Antiochus, naving burr 
with extraordinary pomj 
Seleucia, and erected a n 
his memory, took possessior 
commencement of his reigi 
renunciation of the crown i 
of Antigonus; and a s 
against the Gauls, who ha 
Asiatic provinces with p 
The exertions of Antiochi 
procured him the surname < 

g p Elated by his via 

2^2 ' Antiochus projected 
' gamus, and actually 
in full confidence of obtaii 
was left vacant by the deatl 
expectations, however, pro* 
for Eumenes, the nephew of 
met him, near Sard is, with 
and compelled him to ret ire v 
On his return to Antioch 
one of his sons to death foi 
spirit of rebellion during hii 
same time nominated his c 
to succeed him on the thron 
after this arrangement the I 
nature, in the nineteenth ye; 

Antiochus. Theos had no 
: " ' • Set vol. I. pa 
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mnment than he enga^tl m a war 
ny Fhihuklphus, king m Enptg on 

a misunderstanding which had sub- 
tfeen the families during the reign 
chus Soten But, as historian* are 

*m the subject, tt is probable that the 
of this war on either side were not very 
ihle* 

Hostilities of a much more alarming 

mure broke out in the eastern provinces 

of the empire, and threatened Antiochus 

ip most serious misfortunes. Arsaees, a 

t Parthian* being rouse d to fury by the 

&\y behaviour of Agathocles, governor of 

f, and the adjacent countries, excited a 
and assembled a very powerful body of 
s ^ns» which eveniually enabled him to 
d a new and formidable empire. About 
ai ne time Theodolus, governor of Bactria, 
'* off his allegiance, and assumed the ho- 
; of royalty ; whilst Antiochus vainly at- 
> e d to crush these dangerous rebellions, 
a fter a hard struggle, was compelled to 

peace with the king of Egypt upon verj 
'antageous terms. 

l *tinie after the termination of the Egyptla 
L, uiochus was poisoned by his wife Laodic 

he had divorced, but afterward rcceiv 
v our. Tliis woman, having administer 
e terious potion to her unsuspecting consc 

him to be privately removed, and pla 
*tx on the royal couch, who, by personal 
'ing monarch, prevailed on the Sy 
to acknowledge Scleucus Callinicus, 
Laodice, as their lawful sovereign, th» 
^wn belonged to a male infant of c 

lfcr 
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structinn ; but Berenice, d\sco\ 
tion, eluded the danger for s< 
tiring, with her son, to a s 
Daphne. Exasperated at the 
nefarious design, Callinicus re< 
f. »:ve ; and accordingly orde 
he^iege her asylum. This mt 
indignation of all the Asiatic < 
diately entered into a confedei 
strong body of troops for 
queen's relief. Ptolemy Euerj 
to succour his persecuted sistei 
numerous army. But both '. 
son, with all their Egyptian at 
humanly massacred before tl 
come to their rescue. Ptolei 
venged the inhuman murder, 
not prevent: for he had the 
setae Laodice, whom he cond 
and made himself master of a 
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*pose of reducing the revolted cities % 
l ^ no sooner advanced into the open 

a dreadful storm arose* which utterly 
irmament — tht king and a few at - 

wing the only persons who escaped die 
*ttc£. By an extraordinary caprice of 

W-cver, this accident contributed to 
tlblithment of his affairs, for the Asian*, 
ifoting that he had been sufficiently 

for nis cruelty toward the ill -fa ted 
. cJumged their former hatred into com* 
and voluntarily submitted Lo his au- 

unexpectedly, restored to ihe greatest 
is dominions, Seleucus resolved r 
rest, and accordingly raised a nume- 
y for that purpose; but, after ekp6- 
a disgraceful overthrow, he was com* 
make a truce with the Egyptian for 

ncr had Ptolemy withdrawn his vicro- 
:cs, than Seleucus found himself cn- 
a war with his own brother, Antiochus 
whom he had offended by refusing to 
te his late services with the sovereignty 
linor. After an unsuccessful attempt 
the rebellion, the king led his forces 
ntiochus, and an engagement ensued, 

the former was defeated with great 
, and narrowly escaped captivity. The 
s also exposed to imminent danger, for, 

report that Seleucus was slain in the 
e Gaulish troops plotted the death of 
s also, who was consequently obliged 
n his life at the expence of all his 

'III. X 'IV 
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*z\us was scarcely settled on the thron 
**ct&tors, before Alexander and Molo, 
*\h generals, whom he had entrusted 

governments of Persia and Media, re^ 
*ora their allegiance, and endeavoured to 
*■ themselves, with unlimited power, in 
spective districts* Upon the first news 
defection Zeno and Theoddtus were sent 

East, at the head of a numerous army ; 

rebels overthrew them in a pitched 
and compelled them to retreati with con- 
le loss. A second detachment was then 
nder the command of Xenastas, but, as 
in was totally unfit for so important a 
i and had, in fact, nothing to recommend 
t the friendship of a corrupt minister, he 
: off, together with all his men ; and the 
m mediately took possession of Babylonia 
jsopotamuu 

Terms, having in the mean time t*eeii 
inted in an attempt upon Cuclo Syria, re- 
:o march in person against the revolted 
es. Accordingly suitable preparations 
ade; the royal army passed the Tigris ; 
as overtaken near the mountains of Apol- 
.nd an engagement ensued, which proved 

the insurgents. Molo, having killed 
to avoid captivity, was fixed on a cross, 
d£ the highest mountains in Media j and 
der, hearing of his brother's defeat, first 
sd his mother, wife, and children, and 
patched himself to elude the vengeance 
onqucror. 

The- affairs of the East being now: hap- 

lily re-established, and Hermias) the 

late minister, having received the just re- 

X 2 'ward 



1 ! I Achtnis who had usurped the scr 

A*?:i Minor. 

After culling a council to dolibe 

most prudent measures at this imp 

! ,. the king reserved to Ie;:d his foi 

* i Ptolemy, before he engaged Ac) 

enrdingly the campaign was open 

siege of Seleueia, which was carriec 

Ptolemais and Tyre were taken by t 

; of Theodotus; several small town? 

opened their gates, and the garrisoi 

cus were overcome by stratagem. 

. . , time city of Dura, in the vicinag 

j j Carmel, was next invested, but, the : 

I J, j ! proving too strong for the assailant: 

! : , agreed to a truce of four months, 

,.. . : army into winter quarters. 

1 \ ! ' After some unsuccessful overrun 

« ' the truce expired, and both parti 

• aeain to take the fitfd. Nicolaus, t 



ji obstinate resistance, was compelled to retire 
.o Si don, whither he was followed by the Egyp- 
ian fleet, wbikt Antiochus reduced the chief 
ities of Galilee; crossed the Jordan; and made 
urriself master of many important places in 
ludea, 

j* ^ ^ Early in the following spring, the hos- 
a*^ m tile armies again took the field — that of 
the Syrians beneath the banner of Antio* 
thus, and that of the Egyptians under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy, When they came within 
sight of each other, encampments were formed 
near Raphia, a city lying between Gaza and 
1£him>£orura; and many skirmishes took place 
between the foraging parties of both nations* 
I Here also Theodotus, under cover of a dark 
Bight, boldly entered the Egyptian camp, and 
penetrated to the royal tent, in hopes of termw 
nating the war by Ptolemy's death; but, tliL* 
king happening that night to sleep in another 
tent, the jEtolian killed his first physician, mis- 
taking him for Ptolemy; wounded two other 
persons; and, amidst the confusion which this 
attempt occasioned, retirely safely to his own 
camp. 

At length both kings resolved to come to a 
decisive engagement, and a battle was fought 
with uncommon gallantry and resolution ; but, 
after a vigorous resistance, the Syrian army 
was broken, and put to flight : and Antiochus, 
having narrowly escaped with his own life, 
(Jeemed it advisable to send an embassy to the 
king of Egypt with proposals of peace. Ptolemy 
might, at this juncture, have vanquished the 
.whole of his opponents territories ; but as he 
.preferred the pleasures of voluptuousness to the 
*/ X3 hard. 
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pourrftfl armies* Howievcf he 
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i rime fey Jeali 

ion of Acham hav 

to iLi war of Asia, Antioehaa n 
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ur hb return, Antiochus, hearing 
emy Philopator's death* entered to to an 
with Philip of Macedon fr>r the purpose 
rag* the yonng king, Epiphanes, 01 his 
-. With this design A ntiocji us marched 
Coelo-Syria and ralestine, and, in less than 
campaigns, reduced all those provinces with 
r cities and dependencies. In the mean 
s the Roman senate, at the request of the 
*ptians, took on them the tuition of EpU 
nes, and immediately enjoined Philip and 
:iochu* to withdraw their forces from the 
If conquered provincesj under pain of the 

Siest dlspl easu re an d h ost f 1 i ties. M. Em ilius 
dus, having- delivered his embassy to the 
U confederates, repaired to the court of 
rpt, and left the management of the public 
ir$ in the hands of Anstomenes, an old ex- 
eneed minister, who acquitted himself in 
new charge with equal fidelity and pru- 
ce. 

ristomenes, finding it indispensably necessary 
>rovide against the expected invasion, pru- 
:ly recruited his army with the best troops 
ould raise; and, taking advantage of A ntio- 
>'s absence, sent Scopas, an iEtolian, with a 
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Gptaftf Alula, and other place* of importune 
weje successively reduced s and the citiaetu 
Jerusalem, delivering up their keys* welc 
the conqueror with loud and repeated ace 
tions* 

Havmg thus effected the conquest of Cede 
Syria and Palestine, Antioehusscnt ambnssa " 
to Alexander with proposal* of a marriage 
i ween his daughter Cleopatra and Epipliai 
to be consummated as soon as they were botin 
age* This proposal, joined with the promise < 
giving up the conquered provinces by way 
dowry with the young princcssy was rmt " 
without hesitation; and the king of Syria 
now left to purs tie his designs upon Asia Minor 
without molestation. 

Early in the Following spring the king 
his two sons* Mi thri dates and Ardtias, with ] 
land forces , to Sard is* ordering them to wait i 
that city for his arrival* while himself set sail 
with a fleet sufficiently powerful to strike terror 
Into all die coasts of the Mediterranean* As he 
coasted along Cilicia, Pamphylia, Caria, and 
Lycia* many of the .maritime cities eluded hi* 
vengeance by voluntary submissions; Comce- 
sium, which alone refused to admit his troops 
was taken by assault; and the important city of 
Ephesus was soon annexed to bis former coa- 
questsp 

Several of the Greek cities in A \\n t which had 
hitherto enjoyed the incomparable blessings of 
liberty, were jjreatly alarmed at these pro- 
ceedings, and, rightly surmising that Anuocho* 
designed to reduce them alt to the abject con- 
dition they were in under his ancestors, they ap- 
plied to Rome for succour and protection agaiiut 




id enemy. The senate f>adfly ae* 
ctY request of checking bis rapid pro* 
■s, and immediately dispatched ambassadors 
Nil | but, previously to their arrival, Antioellus 
(jBitted Athens, and seized on the Thraeian 
rsortesus, whilst tw& dmclimem* were em- 
f ed ntthe flicees of Smyrna Kind Larrvpsachus. 
\ntioehua was busied m rebuilding the 
of f ^ysimachia, which had been founded by 
ifuachtis on the isthmus leading to the Thra- 
, Chersonestis, but which hud been lately de~ 
yed by the Thracians, the Roman ambassa- 
s arrived in Thrace, with deputies from the 
ek cities in Asia, and exerted all their elo- 
nee to dissuade the king from settling* in 
tspe, Antiochus received them with every 
4t of respect, arid entertained them with 
cely hospitality: but at the first conference 
r were mutually disgusted with each other. 
' Romans, assuming those imperious airs 
ch strongly marked their character, asserted 
their republic was dissatisfied with the 
fs conduct ever since he had crossed the 
lespont; they peremptorily demanded the 
tut ion of all the provinces recently wrested 
i the Egyptian prince; and insisted upon 
evacuation of those places which had been 
■ped from Philip, since the Romans claimed 
disposal of them by right of conquest. 
/hat!" said L. Cornelius, " shall Rome 
5 sustained an expensive war with Philip, 
Antiochus reap the profits of it? We 
fit possibly have connived at your conquests 
Vfcia; but those you are come to make in 

Selc'ucu^ designed to make LyMiiuchi.i the cmitul ol 
f 'klnjjdorn 
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Gadera, Abila, and other places of importance* 

were successive] j- reduced ; and the citizen* 

Jerusalem, delivering up their keys* welec 

the conqueror with loud and repeated ace Lama 

lions. 

Having thus effected the conquest of Co 
Syria and Palestine, Antiochus sent ambass 
to Alexander with proposals of a marriage be- 
tween his daughter Cleopatra and Epipnai 
10 be consummated as soon as they were both* 
age. This proposal, joined with the promise i 
giving up the conquered provinces by way 
dowry with the young princess,- was rat** 
without hesitation; and the king of Syria 
now left to pursue his designs upon Asia 
without molestation. 

Early in the following spring die king 
his two sons, Mithri dates and Arduas, with 1 
land forces, to Sard is, ordering them to watt i 
that city for his ar rival* while himself set 
with a fleet sufficiently powerful to strike 1 
in to all the coasts of the Mediterranean* As be 
coasted along Cilieia, Pamphylia, Caria, and 
Lycia, many of the -maritime cities eluded lib 
vengeance by voluntary submissions; Coract* 
sium, which alone refused to admit his troop* 
was taken by assault ; and the important city of 
Ephesus was soon annexed to hit former son- 
quests. 

Several of the Greek cities in Asia, which bad 
hitherto enjoyed the incomparable blessing* of 
liberty, were greatly alarmed at these pro- 
ceedings, and, rightly sujmbing that AnwchuJ 
designed to reduce them all to the abject 
dition they were in under l^is ancestors, they ap* 
plied to Rome for succour and protection p£ 

tbvif 




erfnl enemy. The senate readfly ac- 
Ht W-Chefr request <if checking his rapid pro- 
*; janB immediately dispatched ambassadors 
mi but, previously to their arrival ,Antiochus 
emitted Athens, and seized on the Thractan 
rsonesus, whilst two detachments were em- 
fed ttithe sieges of Smyrna and Lampsachns, 
Whilst Anttochus was busied in rebuilding the 
'of '.Lysimachia, which had been founded by 
miachus on the isthmus leading to the Thra- 
. Chersonesus, but which had been lately de- 
Ted by the Thracians, the Roman ambassa- 
fc : arrived in Thrace* with deputies from the 
ck cities in Asia> and exerted all their elo- 
ftee to dissuade the king from settling* in 
ope. Antiochns received them with every 
•k of respect, and entertained them with 
eely hospitality: but at the first conference 
- were mutually disgusted with each other- 
• Romans, assuming those imperious airs 
:h strongly marked their character, asserted 

their republic was dissatisfied with the 
fs conduct ever since he had crossed the 
lespont; they peremptorily demanded the 
tntion of all the provinces recently wrested 
i the Egyptian prince; and insisted upon 
evacuation of those places which had been 
•ped from Philip, since the Romans claimed 
disposal of them by right cf conquest. 
iThat!" said L. Cornelius, " shall Rome 
? sustained an expensive war with Plnlip, 

Antiochus reap the profits of it? We 
ht possibly have connived at your conquest;; 
\cia; but those you are come to' make in 

'ScIeuciH designed to make LyMinaehia the capital of 
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Ktrrope w* will nirver suffer ; oar can we su 
them taut than a declaration of war again 
Roman people and senate/' 

Amiothus, exasperated at thi* Jreedan 
plied , in a haughty tone, ** I have kmgohs 
thai Rome it vtry watchful of my *tep*, b 
lirery regardless of her own. Know then, ] 
Romans, that you hate no more right 
amine, or to judge of 017 conduct in Asia* 
J to controtil you in your undertaking* in 
A* to the king of Egypt, he t* my iriend 
wrili soon become my soii-in4aw ; we can 
fore settle our differences between rmneWc& 
with respect to the Thracian cities which I 
recently taken from king Philip* 1 must b 
y^xt that the Chersonesus was never a part 
cfamiaioiu: Nicator, my great fpkuM 
took it from Lystmachuj* whom he vanqu 
in Pfcrygia: and, though Pidemv and J 
divided Thrace between them* while my f 
enter wit busy elsewhere, 1 have an iadupi 
right to mover what they unju&tly inva< 
To this speech the Romans made no reply 
called tn the ambassadors from Smyrna 
jLampocnay who deli ret ed their sent in 
*uch iree«k m» that AnUc<mu haughtily obst 
the Romaci were not to be his judges 1 an 
fittcnibly biota up in great disorder* 

Jn the mean time* a report being circulate 

the ting of Egypt was dead, the interesting 

hi to Aniicclmst who immedi 

the care of Lysimathia to hi: 

and hastened oti board bis flee 

ptt&tsskin (if a diadem which he no 

panieJ ** fags own* However, his cipet 

of vt*iiiigp» I 
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H JLycLa, the report was contradicted ; and 

cnt sterm t which rose as l*e steered toward 
►land of Cyprus* destroyed many of hk 
vessels. 

Early in the ensuing spring, Hannibal 

| placed himself beneath the protection of 
Antiochus, and fixed his resolution of 
tg war upon the Romans* The king, 
vcr* in order to gain time, and discover the 
mentions of the senate, sent an embassy to 
% while he secretly continued his prcpaia- 
At the same rime, resolving to strengthen 
If by new alliances, he married his daughter, 
iatru# to the king of Egypt, according to 
fcrc-onentioned agreement, and bestowed 
md of his second daughter* AntiochU, upon 
-allies, king of Cappadocia. 
e king's ambassadors returning with an un- 
iciory answer, and a new embassy being 

Antiochus without effect, the Syrians re- 

1 to declare war, and the Romans began 
:e suitable measures tor the prevention of 

evils which threatened them both in 
:e and Asia.* Accordingly Antiochus 
d a fleet to be equipped, with all possible 
lition, and set sail for the Thracian Chor- 
us, where ho fortified Lysimachia, Scstus, 
his, and some other cities iu that r.cigh- 
\ood, to prevent the Romans from crossing 
lellespont. On his receiving intelligence, 
ver, that the Roman fleet had appeared off 
), lie returned to Ephesus, and called a 
:il of war, in which it was resolved that 
tenidas, the Syrian admiral, should sail in 

"he Atoliani had now n-nounccd the Trlciutalrip of 
, and invited AniiowWu* into (Jieco* 
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.j Acnidus with unparalleled fury, 
wen? at length thrown into disorder, 
defeated, thirty of their vessel* hi.ii 
;ind ten sunk in the engagement. 
Roman admiral, pursued roiyxenid 
Ephcsiis; but, rinding that lie woi 
ture again to sea, lie disnii.v.c-J the 
and returned to the port of Cans 
where lie drew his ships ashore for 
after having secured the place \vS:h 
rampart. 

Next year the Romans gave the < 
their land forces to C. Cornelius Sci 
pointed L. Emilius Rhegillus to c 
war by sea. The famous Scipic 
served under his brother, to the unsr 
o{ the Romans, who were much de! 
the expectation of seeing Scipio an 
once more enter the lists. 

Whilst the two brothers «••-* 
rapid marchec 



i tic Syrian fleet in the harbnut 
&; but, being repulsed on both occasi 

«to Samos, and there resigned htfl 
to Em ili us Rh eg ill us* 
ng these transactions Antiochus marched 
e kingdom of Pergamus, and laid close 
> the capital, but the arrival of the Roman 
ustrated his intentions, and compelled- 
, retire to Sardis. About the same time 
miciaii fleet, under the command of 
»al, was entirely defeated t by the Rho- 
near die maritime city of Sida, in 
ylia- 

rtifa standing these repeated dig asters the 
laced a firm dependence on his navy, 
cordingly ordered Polyienidas to venture 
• engagement with the Romans, while 
d forces marched against Colophon, one 
most considerable cities of Ionia. By 
ig Colophon, Antiochus expected to draw 
my's fleet out of the port of Samos, and 
,'c his admiral an opportunity of attacking 
, though the result proved answerable to 
.•ctation, his hopes of victory were soon 
ited ; for, the Syrian armament being 
into disorder by the fire ships of the 
ns, Polyxcnidas was entirely defeated, 
ie loss of forty-two large vessels, and 
i gallics. 

i the news of this defeat Antiochus was 
ntly agitated, that, forgetful of his usual 
:e, he hastily withdrew his forces from 
chia, and the other cities of the Helles- 
j prevent their falling into the enemy's 
though Lysimachia alone might have 
the progress of the consular army fpr a 
VIII. Y considerable 
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considerable time. Then* perceiving ' thatrlie 
had acted diametrically opposite to his ottta in- 
terest, he exclaimed, " I know not what god 
has infatuated me. Every thing happens con- 
trary to my expectation* Heaven persecutes 
me: and what can I infer from all this, hot 
that my ruin approaches?" Being much dejected 
by these reflections, he raised the siege of 
Colophon, and retired to the court of his son*io- 
law Ariarathes. 

Meanwhile the Roman troops, having arrived 
at the Chersonesus, marched against Lysimachn 
in battle array, not doubting but they should 
meet with a vigorous resistance. But, to their 
great astonishment, they found that the Syrian! 
had evacuated it, and that the city of Abydos* 
on the opposite shore, was also imprudently de- 
serted. Hereupon they crossed the Hellespont 
in good order, and formed an encampment on 
the Asiatic shore, whilst the consul paid a visit 
to Troy, and offered sacrifice to Minerva, the 
tutelar goddess of the citadel. 

Antiochus, hearing of the enemy's pi og r csS) 
was seized with new terror, and resolved to sue 
for peace. Accordingly he sent an embassy to 
the Romans, offering to restore without ransom 
the son of Scipio Afncanus, who had been taken 
in the course of the war by a Syrian galley; to 
deliver up the cities of Lampsacus and Smyrna; 
to evacuate such places in Ionia and JEolis a* 
the senate had demanded; and to defray half 
the expence which Rome had been at in br in gi n g 
the war into Asia. These proposals, however, 
were rejected ; and the king was consequently 
obliged to make fresh preparations for opposing 
the enemy. 
t . - Whilst 
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t the Syrian forces were assembled near 
l, in Lydia, and the Romans encamped 
einage of Eloea, Scipio African us, fail- 
was removed to the adjacent city ; whi- 
iochus generously sent the youth whose 
had been recently offered in the propo* 
peace. Scipio was much affected with 
ance of generosity in an enemy s and,' 
peatediy embracing his beloved son, he 
the messenger to return his most hearty 
to Antiochus, and tell him, that he 
>t> at present, show his gratitude other- 
n by advising the Syrians to avoid an 
lent till he was sufficiently recovered to 
:o the camp. However, before he was 
quit Elcea, the consul appointed C. Do* 
) be lieutenant in his stead, and marched 
Antiochus, who now quitted the plains 
tirai and formed a new encampment near 
ia, on the other side the river Hermus. 
•ugh the superiority of the king's forces 
ave naturally induced him to hazard a 
is respect for the advice of Scipio pre- 
fer every other consideration, and he, 
igly, endeavoured to elude an attack in 
post, by enclosing the camp with a deep 
double row of palisades, and other for- 
is. But the Romans were so violently 
ited against him for declining an en- 
nt, that they soon resolved to force his 
lments : a determination which roused 
ian's resentment, and induced him to 
for a decisive battle. 
ioman army consisted of * four legions, 

i of these legions contained five thousand fivd 
V 9 nsrtlv 
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with the auxiliary troops of Eumene 
body of cavalry, and. some light-arm* 
and Trallians. . Sixteen elephants wi 
behind the army, to act as a corps-d 
and two thousand of the auxiliaries 
pointed to guard the camp during t 
As for the Syrian army (says our a 
the nations of the East seemed to be 
to support the cause of Antiochus. 1 
force amounted to seventy thousand 
above twelve thousand horse, toged 
great number of elephants, armed cha 
but its principal strength consisted in 
of fifteen thousand infantry, armec 
Macedonians. The engagement cc 
with a motion of the armed charic 
Antiochus ordered to advance, and 
way through the enemy's lines; but 
assaulted them with such dreadful « 
darts, stones, and other missile weaj 
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hi* auxiliaries, with such vigour, that the 
i* began to retreat precipitately toward 
Amp ; but on their suddenly resuming ecu* 
■ renew the attack, and the right wing pre- 

lo join them, the king hastily quitted the 
nd the whole Syrian army took to flight ; 
Eumenes pursued them at the head of the 
r, and the Romans, forcing the intrench* 
possessed themselves of an immense 
Fifty thousand foot and four thousand 
soldiers arc said to have fallen on the 

Antiochus in this battle and pursuit, and 
hundred were taken prisoners ; whereas* 
mans lost but three hundred foot, and 
-five horse* From this victory the consul 
d the surname of Asiatic us, though his 
ns were greatly inferior to those of Eu- 

king of Fergamus, and his brother At- 

1st the cities of Thyatira, Magnesia, 
, and Ephesus, with many other places 
it importance, made their voluntary sub- 
i to the conqueror, Antiochus resolved 
for peace; and, accordingly, sent am- 
)rs to Sardis for that purpose. On 
rival a council was summoned, and, after 
varm debates, Scipio Africa nus, in the 
of all his colleagues, addressed them 
-" We are sensible that our late victory 
?ly owing to the gods, and therefore shall 
e vanquished with moderation, demand- 
le more than we did at our first entering 
The king of Syria shall obtain a peace, 
dition that lie resigns his pretensions to 
, confines his authority to Asia beyond 
Taurus, and pays us fifteen thousand 
Y :* Euboii- 
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Euboic talents for the expenses of the war ; fi 
hundred down, two thousand nve hundred when 
the senate shall ratify the articles, and one thou- 
sand every fear for twelve years successive! r # 
We also insist upon bis paying the sum he owes 
to king Eumenes, and expect nim to deliver up 
Hannibal the Carthaginian, Thoas the JEjtolhn* 
and all the other individuals who have been the 
authors of our divisions, And, lastly, wc de* 
mand that he shall give us Anriochus. hb 
youngest son, and nineteen other persons, whom 
we shall chuse as hostages for his sincerity 
the aifairs of Syria were now m l\ 
confusion, and Antiocbus was sensible of hi* 
inability to resist a victorious army, these 
Hating terms were accepted^ and the peace wai 
soon after ratified by consent of the senate. 

The unhappy Antiochus did not long sunriie 
this reverse of fortune ; for, whilst he was mal> 
• progress through the eastern provinces, in 
order to levy the tribute which they owed htm* 
he in 1 prudently rifled a temple of Jupiter Bdttfc 
and fell a sacrifice to die fury of the inceoftd 
populace* in the thirty-seventh year of his rcig*» 
and the fifty- second of his a^e. He is highl* 
commended by ancient historians for his huma- 
nity, clemency* and munificence 5 and the pm» 
dence of his conduct was attended with brilliant 
success till the fiftieth year of his age, bat after 
that period he gradually declined tn political 
importance | till, at length, the ignomtdtM 
peace with Rome totally obscured the glory pf 
bis former expeditions* 

j^ q Seleucus, sumamed Sottr, airendrd 

™ * the throne upon die death of hit futtar, 

'" and retained the rtgttl dignity upward* 

of 
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nm years i but he made a very poor figure 
count of the miserable state to which tha 
i empire had recently been reduced, &md 
orbitaut sunj which he was compelled to 
irery year to the Roman republic. He 
ii&kmed Hebodorus to plunder the temple 
usalem, as we have related in die hbtoi y * 
I Jew** but was soon punished for his kh- 
pog attempt hy the very hand he had em- 
t in it \ fori white the young prince, l)e- 
ii t set out ibr Rome, in order to procure 
of Antiochusf Heliodorus poisoned 
ug $ and placed the diadem on Ilia own 

.iorlur;, brother of ScleucUS, being in- 
1 of these particulars, applied to Emuenes,' 
of Pergamuft, and to Attains, that mo- 
a brother, who readily espoused hU cause, 
rove out the usurper* On \ his accession 
crown, he assumed the name of Epi- 
;, or the Illustrious ; but, according to the 
•ring testimonies of Polybius, Philarchus, 
and Diodorus Siculus, that title was never 
applied, for his conduct was rather suit- 
o a wretched lunatic than a sovereign 
. He frequently used to ramble about the 

of Antioch, attended only by two or three 
tics, and spent whole days in the shops of 
liths and engravers, disputing with them 

the mysteries of their trade, which he 
ously affected to understand as well as 

rte vol. ii. page 192. 

itiochus did not ascend the throne cither hy riidit 
, or by the election of the people, but merely by 
tance of Kunicnes and Attains, whom he gained 
ring speeches and great promises. 

they. 
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titty. Whenever hu heard that any ywmg rakes 
were assembled on a party of pleasure, be 
hastened to jota Uieir wanton frolic* wiibcct 
any repaid to decency or reputation Sometime 
he walked abroad in a Roman gown, with a 
garland of roses tm hi* head* and earned jUjoo 
undar bis garments, for the purpose «f pelting 
any one who presumed to follow him. He al*» 
took great pleasure in going into the public 
baths where he exports) himself by his tmfcli* 
cate and absurd behaviour { and* upon aJU oco 
sions acted with such glaring impropriety, that 
his subjects gave him the epithet of Epimaaes 
Or the Madman* 

In the commenccmeat of this reign, a war 
broke out between Syria and Egypt, on ;iceocat 
of the provinces of * Ccdo Sy na and PaWiac* 
In the first engagement Uit Egyptians wot 
completely routed, and in the next campojg* 
Amiochus led hit army into the very centre of 
their country, where he made himself master of 
Memphis and many other places of impoctaatft 
together with the person of Ptolemy. About 
tiu* game time also he reduced the city of Jen** 
salem, and prophaneJ the temple, 
I* p Tm Alexandrians, seeing their kinf 
JLg* in the bands of Antiochns, plated an 
" * younger brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euergctes, which was «A#* 
ward changed into that of Physcoa. Oc hi* 
accession, Linear and Cum anus were appointed 
his chief minister** and to them was committed 

9 Thw* province* wert now drma tided by t!w gytufc 
incut of Egv |>t, ilumeh ih«* hud been canqtwrvf if Aa* 
ttochuA tin* Great, &si$ descended to hi* nie otingu. 

dx 
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.f restoring the kingdom to iift fortttb 

tndiiinn. 
litis, receiving intelligence of these pm- 
i Tewmed a third time into Egypt* ttjttm 
rttii pretence of restoring Ptolemy PM- 
littt, in reality, to usurp the crown ibt 
' Having! therefore, defeated the Aler- 
Jn a sea fight near Pelusium, he adr 
it the bead bf a powerful army, toward 
opolts. The young' king, alarmed -at 
iach of so formidable an enemy, immc- 
iummoned -a council, in which ft v/as 
rat ambassadors should be dispatched 
posals of peace j but, though Antio* 
Wed (lie 1 envoys very kindly* and gave 
liifrgnificent entertainment, he referred 
fjtfsals to a ftniire treaty, arid Wastened 
ne sT?ge of ATeVHfi'dffa, 
ilsftnnt limed and reduced to the utmfl&t 
, r , Pto1e*uy Ruergctes, and Cleopatra, 
, sent an embassy to Rome, representing 
ressed situation, and humbly entreating 
3ction of that powerful republic. Ac- 
, r , the ambassadors presented themselves 
e senate in mourning habits, and plcad- 
:ause so pathetically, that the conscript 
: eadily acceded to their request, and 
to send an embassy to Egypt to termi- 
.var. Caius Popilius Lamas, Caius De- 
nd Caius Hostilius, were the persons 
i for this important negociation ; and 
ructions were, to order the contending 
> suspend all hostilities, on pain of for- 
ic friendship of the Romans. 
i mean time ambassadors arrived in 
om Rhodes, and went to the camp of 

Antiochus, 
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Atutothus, where they used their utmost 

v ours to effect a reconciliation j but tf*e SyHca 

monarch, suddenly interrtrpring their haran 

declared there was no occasion for Innc 
on the subject ; that the crown of l 
longed to PhHometar, the elder brothen 
whom he had contracted a strict I 
and that if Ptolemy were restored to ha 
the war would be terminated at once. 
ever, this declaration was very opposite 
real intentions, for whilst he affected 4 frl 
zeal for the welfare of Phitorncter, bo 
mined to keep up a spirit of animosii 
the brothers, and engage them 
each other; which, ask would infill; 
the kingdom, would give him an opportunity rf 
overpowering both, and seirrng the gKrtcraj 
object of his ambition. 

With this view he raised the siege of M 
dria, and marched to Memphis, where be pi 
Ptolemy in possession of the whole' 
except Pelusium, which he craftily man 
his own hands, that he might enter Egypt 1 
out any difficulty when his schemes' she * 
com pie C el y ripe for execution. 

On the departure of Antiorhrjs to ha owl 
dominions, Fhilometor was roused from hit k 
thargy, and, clearly percetvrng the intrRtiflo < 
to Euergetes* proposing a < 

{deification, as the only method of aver ' 
mpcndtng danger* Eiier^ctes readily < 
ed u* share the crown with his hr 
pt was restored to it* former Iran 
hilst the Egyptian princes wrrv cmplt>red 
in prertuHng for -'the defence of their klttf 
and Bring auxiliaries > Aruiochu* threw off tfc ' 

^^^ HUflf J 
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ty and openly avowed his intention uJ an- 
ig Egypt to the crown of Syria* Accord* 
K he assembled a powerful army, and 
died to Rhinocorura* whilst his Beet was 
aajssioned to secure the island of Cyprus, 
us arrival at Rhinocorura, he received an 
issy from Philometor, who expressed the 
: grateful acknowledgments for his recent 
:ance, and earnestly conjured him not to 
«y the work of his own hands. But An- 
.ufi- dismissed the envoys with a haughty 
>tr ff and continued his progress through the 
iry till he arrived at the village of Eleusina, 
in four miles of Alexandria* Here, how- 
j his career was arrested, and his ambitious 

rendered abortive ; for the Roman ambas- 
rs addressed htm in such spirited language* 

insisted so peremptorily on his instantly 

ing or rejecting the decree of their senate, 

he was compelled to renounce all hi* pre- 

ons, and withdraw his, hitherto victorious, 

r. 

i his return from this unsuccessful expedi- 

he vented his fury upon the unoffending 
of Jerusalem ; but the desolations he caused 
alestine, and the sanguinary war which he 
ed on against the Jews, have been already 
:ed in their proper place. Whilst a Syrian 
r f consisting of sixty thousand men, were 

to complete the abolition of the Jewish 

and the extirpation of its few valiant de- 
?rs, Antiochus caused certain games to be 
Mted at Daphne, in imitation of the Ro- 
b and exposed himself by a thousand ab- 
-actions to the contempt of his subjects. 
;! .., Aridi- 
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P p A ridiculous decree, which passed about 
* ° this time, commanding ail the nations 
°' subject to Syria to renounce their reli- 
gion, and conform to that of the Greeks, occa- 
sioned the immediate revolt of Persia and Ar- 
menia. To terminate these evils, Antiochus 
divided his army into two parts, leaving one of 
them with Lysias to reduce the Jews, and march- 
ing in person with the other into Armenia, 
where he defeated Artaxias, the king, and took 
him prisoner. From Armenia he advanced 
into Persia, to enforce the payment of the yearly 
tribute; but, on his attempting to plunder a 
temple at Elymais, the inhabitants of the city 
and the adjacent villages unanimously took op 
arms, and repulsed him with the greatest igno- 
miny. Overwhelmed with confusion at this dis- 
grace, lie retired to Ecbatan, where he received 
intelligence that his generals, Tiznoth*us and 
N leaner, were defeated in Judea. This informa- 
tion augmented his rage, and ' a fresh message* 
importing that Lysias had been overthrow* 
that the Jews had demolished the heathen sta- 
tues, and restored their ancient worship, exaspe- 
rated him so violently, that he immediately de- 
termined to go in person to Jerusalem, and ex- 
tirpate the whole Jewish nation. This barba- 
rous design, however, was frustrated by the in- 
terference of Divine Providence, for tiie prood 
boaster was suddenly seized with a dreadnl 
distemper, that compelled him to halt at a phce 
called Tabx, on the confines of Babylonia' 
Here he suffered the most acute torments fan 
the vermin which bred in his body, and a stead) 
which rendered him insupportable h Fi to hi* 

arjtndanis 
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its and himself; while the uneasiness of 
I induced him to imagine that spectres 
1 genii were constantly reproaching 
■h his past enormities. In this deplor- 
ndition he languished for some time* 
m expired in acute agonies, after an 
J reign of eleven years and a few 

ie demise of this monarch, Philip, his 
voritc, hastened to Antioch, to assume 
fieytund the tutelage of the young prince f 
ig to his deceased master's desire ; but* 
arrivals he found these employments 
by Lysias, who had formed a powerful 
nd placed Antioch us on die throne, giv* 
the name of Antioehus Eupator, Philip 
scions of his inability to resist so power- 
'»l» and therefore retired to the court of 
in quest of assistance. Here he was 
intcd in his expectations by the divisions 
ad ap-ain broke out between the Ptole- 
>ut, on his advancing toward the East, 
nbled a formidable army of Modes and 
;, and (taking advantage oi : the king's 
on his expedition against Judea) he 
\ntioch, the capital of the empire, and 
1 the reins of government. Lysias, how- 
>eedily returned ; retook the metropolis ; 
ter defeating Philip in a pitched battle, 
!iim to be put to death. 
while Demetrius, the son of Seleucus 
tor, who had remained as a hostage at 
;ver since his master's death, applied to 
.te for liberty, and reminded them of his 
ible title to die crown of Syria. The 
suitable among them readily acknow- 
VIII. " 7- lodged 
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~ P A ndkuloiis decree^ illicit iKissed »Wai 
, r \i" this time, commanding all the nation* 
' subject to Syria to renounce thdr rett* 
gion, and conform to that of the Greeks, occa* 
sioned the immediate revolt of Persia and Ar- 
menia- To terminate these evils, Antiorhus 
divided his army into two parts* leaving one ef 
them with Lysias to reduce the Jews, and march- 
ing in person with the other into Armenia* 
where he defeated Artaxias, the king, an/ 1 
him prisoner. From Armenia he advanced 
into Persia* to enforce the payment of die yearly 
tribute ; but, on his attempting to plunder * 
temple at Elymais, the inhabitants of the 
and the adjacent villages unanimously took Vf 
arms, and repulsed him with the greatest 
miny* Overwhelmed with confusion at this 
grace, he retired to Ecbatan, whcie I 
intelligence that his generals, Tinv i 
Nieannr, were defeated in Judea. Ti 
tion augmented his rage, and ' a fresh 
importing that Lysias had been overt I 
that the Jews had demolished the 
tues, and restored their ancient worth ip,« 
rated him so violently, that he immediately < 
termined to go in person to Jerusalem* and t* 
tirpate the whole Jewish nation. Thi* barba- 
rous design, however, was frustrated by the i 
terference of Divine Providence, for the prow* 
boaster was suddenly seized with a drcadlJ 
distemper, that compelled him to halt at a platf 
called Tabac, on the confines of Eabylowa- 
Here he suffered the most acute torment* ln*p 
the vermin which bred in his body* and a §U»cfe 
which rendered him insupportable both 10 • b» 

mtttwkm< 
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tanU and himself; while the unoasmesis of 
mind Induced him to imagine that ipeetrts 
itnd evil genii we it* constantly reproaching 
biw with ni* past enormities In this deplor- 
rondirion he languished for xnme time, 
and then expired in a c tile agonies niter an 
enhappy reign of eleven years and a few 
montm. 

On the demise of thix monarch, Philipi hit 
ell i el" favorite, hastened to Anfiodi, to assume 
the regency»andthe tutelage of the youn^* prints 
*ecordii\q to his deceased master's desi re ; but* 
on bit arriviil, he found these employment* 
usurped hy Lywa*, who hud formed a powerful 
, \kml placed Antlochm im tba thnme* giv- 
ing him the name of Antiothtti Euputor* Philip 
wai conscious of hia inability to resist so power- 
ful a rival, and therefore retired to the court of 
Egypti In rpiest of awfttance. Here In* w:i< 
disappointed ni his expectations by the division* 
which had a^ain broke, out between the Ptole- 
mies ; but, nn his advancing toward the Mast, 
he assembled a formidable army of Medes and 
Persians, and (taking advantage of tlie kind's 
absence on liis expedition against: Judea) lie 
seized Antioch, the capital oi" the empire* and 
assumed the reins ni government. Lysias, how- 
cver, speedily returned ; retook the metropolis ; 
and, after defeat inj>; Philip in a pitched battle, 
Caused him to be put to death. 

Meanwhile Demetrius, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who had remained as a host are at 
Rome ever since his master's death, applied to 
the eenate for liberty, and reminded them ol his 
indubitable title to the crown ol Syria. The 
mott equitable anions them readily aeknow- 

Vol. VIII. ' 7- led^cd 
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ledged the propriety of his deman 
the injustice of holding him in ca 
critical a conjuncture : but the maj< 
all scruples upon principles of stat 
determined to retain him still at Ro 
that such a king as Demetrius, wl 
aspiring genius, and extraordin; 
might eventually become a powerf 
republic ; whereas a child, invest 
royal title, would, in all probability 
alliance and protection. This mo 
ing induced the senate to declare 
ward of their republic, and guard: 
tually sent to assume the governmei 
minions, under pretence of as si stir 
their counsel during his minority. 

On the arrival ofthe Roman env 
Lysias resolved to frustrate their 
but, deeming it imprudent to resist 
he had recourse to dissimulation, ax 
to acquiesce in the will of the sena 
engaged an African to assassinate C 
head of the embassy. An oppo: 
offered for the execution of this des 
tavius, having advanced to Laodic 
time city between Tripolis and Ant 
all the Syrian vessels which he fo 
be burnt, and the elephants to be 
in compliance with the unreasonab 
his republic — an act of audacity, \ 
diately excited a tumult, and afford 
sin a plausible pretence for acquittin 
his commission. To elude the evil c 
of this attempt, and to remove a 
from himself, Lysias caused the m\ 
man to be buried with extraordin: 
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and dispatched ambassadors to assure the 
that neither he nor Antiochus had any 
n in the assassination : but the Romans 
ack his ambassadors without any answer, 
ng the whole to a future investigation, 
ietrius, supposing that the minds of the 
3K would be now alienated from Eupator, 
:ount of the murder of Octavtus, resolved 
ress the senate a second time on the sub- 
his return into Syria ; but first asked the 
of Folybius, the historian, who was then 
ner at Rome, and was justly deemed one 
jest p ol it ician s o f h i s a ge, Pol y bi u s enti re- 
ipproved of his plan, and advised him to 
^s escape, without incurring the danger of 
sal from the senate, which had already 
icon si stent with the dictates of honour and 
: but this advice was set aside by the 
timorous suggestion of a Syrian noble- 
nd Demetrius presented himself before the 
joining entreaties to all the motives of 
interest which might have induced them 
de to his request. However, they persisted 
tely in their resolution. Demetrius, there- 
.'emed it advisable to adopt the advice of 
is, and, accordingly, effected his escape 
ch secrecy, that the senate had no suspi- 
* his intention till the sixth day after his 
ire. 

is arrival at Lycia, he wrote a very po- 
2r to the senate, affirming, that his chief 
in quitting Rome was to revenge the 
f Octavius, and promising to treat l\u- 
'ith that respect which he considered due 
rd of the Roman republic. These asser- 
d but little weight with the senate, every 
Z L l one 
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one supposing that Demetrius, on bis z 
to the crown, would provide for his o\ 
rity by the death or his young com 
but, as it must indisputably tarnish the 
Rome to oppose, by force of arms, tl 
ment of a lawful prince on the thron 
ancestors, they contented themselves w 
ing three ambassadors into Syria, to w 
steps of the royal fugitive, and obs 
eUcct of his return. 

Demetrius, having, in the mean time 
abroad a report that lie was sent by the 
to take possession of his hereditary tinge 
proclaimed king in the city of Tripofis 
ceived the voluntary submissions of t 
and fortresses, without being compelled 
a blow. Both officers and soldiers fl< 
his standard ; the nobles rejoiced in the 
tion of their lawful prince ; the citizen 
tioch threw open their gates, and invite 
the palace of his ancestors ; and all 
people throughout the kingdom ackno 
him cheerfully as their sovereign. L.) 
Eupator strove in vain to secure their 
safety ; they were betrayed by their < 
diers, and delivered up to Demetrius, wh 
them both to be put to death, 
•n p Demetrius had no sooner csl 

,! v / himself on the throne, than he i 
the grievances of the Babylonian 
nishing with exemplary rigour the t\v 
nical governors, whom Antiochus E 
had placed over their province. This 
ance was so acceptable to the Rubyloni 
they immediately gave their king" the 
Soicr, or Saviour, which he bore ever ai 



H 

er this transaction, he renewed th«* v 
fudca, which had been carried on for 
an by his predecessors ; but his force* 
lave been withdrawn, in consequence of 
ters sunt From the Roman senate on be- 
the persecuted Jews, 
g effected a complete reconciliation 
me, and prevailed on the senate to give 

title of king, Demetrius gave himself 
?ly to ease and luxury, and, shutting 
up in a strong castle near Antfoch, 
ed all care of public business* This 
sible conduct gave great uneasiness to 
lace, and a conspiracy was soon formed, 
to drive him from the th rone p I loin* 

who had been recently set up as a 
ler to the crown of Cappadocia, em 

plot against his benefactor, supposing 

Syrians would bestow their sceptre * ■» r ■ 
t the cmispiraey bring dI$Ctveeft>J, Ko> 
> was sentenced to close confinement. 
:rius, perceiving that the kings o{ C'ap- 
Pergamus, and Kgypt, vvere tlie authors 
'wly discovered plot, rightly surmised 
ase of any accident to himself, his son's 
n might he set aside, unless approved 
enate, and therefore resolved lo send 
omc. Accordingly, the young prince 
with a retinue suitable to his quality ; 
tomans received him so coldly, that his 
s were highly incensed, and immc- 
irried him back to Syria. 

rojert wa<i mntrivocl bv Ptolrmy, Icing of Fpvpt, 
,ng of I'eig.iimu, and Aiiuidllu'Sj Wing of Cuj»- 

Z 3 Whilst 
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. eliect of his return. 

irl Demetrius, having, in the mean time, spre 

; ' abroad u report that he was sent by die Roma 

; j i to take possession of his hereditary kingdom, w 

|j ! proclaimed king in the city of Tripolis, and i 

*1 | ceived the voluntary submissions of the citi 

j . and fortresses, without being compelled to stri 

! a blow. Both officers and soldiers Hocked 

j i his standard ; the nobles rejoiced in the restor 

'{ ' tion of their lawful prince; the citizens of A 

i i tioch tlirew open their gates, and invited him 

the palace of his ancestors ; and all ranks 

people throughout the kingdom acknowlcdgt 

hjm cheerfully as their sovereign. Lysias ax 

Eupator strove in vain to secure their person 

safety ; they were betrayed by their own so 

5| ( diers, and delivered up to Demetrius, who cause 

■J . , I them both to be put to death. 

• - j> p Demetrius had no sooner establish* 

'! i .!.,/ himself on the throne, than he redresse 

■ the grievances of the Babylonians, by pi 

.! nishingwith exemplary rigour the two trra' 

nir:il «rnvi»mrir«;- whnm Antinrhiic TrTiinn'' 
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Soon after thi« Iran* action, he renewed the war 
against Judea, which had been carried on for 
jnany ycart by his predecessor* s but his fone\ 
teem to have been withdrawn, in consequence of 
lorn* Inter* aent from the Roman senate on be- 
fcilf of the persecuted Jewn- 

Having effected a complete reconciliation 
with Rome, and prevailed on the senate to give 
him the title of king* Dcmetriiu gave himself 
up entirely to ease and luxury, ;md, shutting 
mlt up m a strong castle near Antioch, 
abandoned all care of public business-, Tins 
reprehensible conduct gave great uneasiness to 
the populace, and a conspiracy was xoon formed, 
in order to drive him from the throne* Holo- 
phernea, who hud been recently set up as a 
•pretender to the crown of Capnadocia, entered 
lAW this plot against his benefactor* supposing 
that the Syrian* Would bestow thefr Mfepw*e on 

him ; but tin' conspiracy lu*ini»; dis.-o\ nvd, I lo- 
lophcrncs was sentenced to close confinement. 

Demetrius, pen eivinr; 1 1 1 :i t the kini's ol t'ap- 
padocia, IVi ramus, :hk1 Kgy pt , were i In* auihoi ■■, 
of the newly discovered plot, riehtly surmised 
that, in case ol any accident lo lnmseli, lie. son's 
Iticcession mipht be set aside, unless apptovcJ 
by the senate, and therelore resolved l<> semi 
him to Rome. Accordingly, the voune prime 
$et out, with a retinue suitable to his <pialily ; 
but the Romans received him so coldly, that his 
governors were highly incensed, and imme- 
diately tarried him bat k to Syria. 

• Tliii project w.i* contrived l»v Ptolemy, kiiif.» ol I'Vvpl, 
Attaint, king ol' rei|;.umi ., .uid .\uaiailu'-, kmj.; ot C.ij>- 
jjldociu. 

Z :i Whilst 
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senate, and, though the whole city 
was convinced of the imposture, a « 
passed in favour of the two pretende 
observes, that Balas had at this tim 
the name of Alexander, whence he is 
mentioned by historians as Alcxande; 
Thus countenanced by the conscri 
and supplied with powerful succours fr 
Pergamus, andCappadocia,Alexandei 
with all possible expedition, toward 
and soon made himself master of thai 
place. The alarm caused by these j 
brought Demetrius into the field, at i 
a formidable army 5 but, though he ] 
torious in the first engagement, ne sooi 
himself to be in imminent danger ; 
sending his two sons, Demetrius and 
to the city of Cnidus, in Caria, he w 
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named Aramonius, who inhumanly mas- 
tered all those of the blood royal who fell into 
his hands » and put every other individual to 
death whom he imagined capable of exciting 
aaypppular disturbances. 

The general discontent which resulted from 
this conduct induced Demetrius, the eldest of 
lite deceased king's sons, to attempt the recovery 
Of his inheritance* According]y 5 having hired 
jsome companies of Cretans, he quitted Cnidus, 
where he had been educated, and sailed for Ci- 
lieiaj which voluntarily surrendered to his au- 
thor Ity. This defection alarmed Alexander, who 
tastily assembled his forces, and committed the 
government of Antioch to Heirax and Diodoms, 
intending to march in person against the rebels ; 
lmt f upon receiving intelligence that Apollonius, 
governor of Ccelo Syria and Phccnice had de- 
clared for Demetrius, he* b+^an to distrmr il;e 
fidelity of the Syrians, and culled in his father- 
in-law to his assistance. 

The king of Egypt readily accepted the invi- 
tation of Alexander, and advanced to his relief 
at the head of a powerful army ; hut, finding; 
that a design was formed against his own lih , 
and that Animonius was entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the detestable treachery, he resolved to 
turn his arms against the prince whom lie came 
to defend, and accordingly sent an embassy to 
Demetrius, offering him his daughter (Alexan- 
der's wife) in marriage, and promising to seat 
him on the throne of Syria. Demetrius cheer- 
fully embraced these proposals, and was imme- 
diately honoured with the hand of Cleopatra. 

When the news of this event arrived at An- 
tioch, the inhabitants of that city seized the op- 
portunity 




awkcajiwn va ma own. 
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entered into a confederacy against ' 
and opened their gates to Ptolemy 
place the Syrian diadem on his he: 
prince, having convened a gener; 
publicly declared that he could nc 
throne without committing an act oi 
justice, since he must, in that cast 
person to whom it belonged by righ 
mice, and whose amiable qualities 
mild and felicitous reign. He ther 
offered to assist the new sovereign 
vice ; promised to be guarantee for t 
of his conduct, and spoke with such < 
friendship, that the prejudices of the 
gradually subsided, and Demetriu 
claimed king of Syria. 

Meanwhile, Alexander Balas, ha 
bled a numerous army in Cilicia, 
his metropolis, in order to crush the 
his troops, after an obstinate confli 
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the Jews acted with such resolution, w\d made *» 
terrible a havoc among the mutineers, that iho*e 
who escaped the common slaughter submitted, 
and sued for pardon. 

Whilst the affairs of Demetrius were in the 
utmost disorder, and the flames of rebellion 
were spreading with dangerous rapidity tliroufb 
all parts of his empire, Tryphon arrived in SjJ 
ria with the young prince Antiochus, and lit J 
claim to the crown* as guardian and protects d 
Alexander's son* On his arrival, the disbanded 
veterans and multitudes of disaffected person! 
having received him with acclamations, and **> 
gerly enlisted under his banners an engagemeiw 
soon ensued, in which Demetrius was ©vet* 
thrown, and compelled to take shelter within 
the walls of Seleucia, whilst the Ant Iranians de* 
clared for the conquerors, and, soon after* placid, 
the young prince on the throne, giving him tht 
surname cf Theos, or, the G&cL 
t> p Tryphon, having effected the first pan 
14.4," of Iiii design by investing Ant iochu 

the name or a king, deemed it advuabit 
to conciliate the esteem of the Jewish natics* 
whose intrepid courage and unshaken tidc&J 
were universally known* He accordingly *oit 
an embassy to Jonathan, confirming him in tbe 
sacerdotal office, renewing some important grand, 
and allowing him to wear purple, to drink m m 
golden cup, and to rank among the first lords 
m the kingdom. He also appointed Simon c$b> 
mander in chief of the king's force*, from tilt 
Ladder of Tyre to the boraer* of Egypt, 
offered many privileges to the Jew* a* h*rgc : 
condition that they should espouse lb* eaq* 
Amiochus. The ungrateful behaviour of D*> I 
rnetrius having roused the resentment tif 1&&- I 



tese proposals were accepted, and the 
ight with irresistible fury on behalf of 
king, till the partisans of his competitor 
ry where destroyed, or chased ignoinU 
from the country. However, Jonathan 
in afterward, assassinated, by the base 
nee of Tryphon; and Antiochus, being 
with the stone, was wilfully murdered 
surgical operation, 

raitor, having thus accomplished his san- 
projects, seized the diadem, and caused 
to be proclaimed king of Syria, in the 
his deceased pupil. But, as the pro- 
if Rome was indispensably necessary to 
irmation of his authority, he sent ana- 
's to notify to the republic his accession 
irone of Syria, and to present the senate 
tatuc of victory, of massy gold ; hoping 
consideration of so valuable a gift, and 
icTrrtss omen of victory which the stattte 
,\ ith it, the conscript fathers would rea- 
nowledge his title. But the Romans 
lis expectation, and caused the name of 
dered Antiochus to be engraved on his 
therebv intimating that thev received it 
mation r.i that unfortunate prince, 
trius, in the mean time, remained at 
i, without seeming to be sensible of his 
nes, or taking any measures for his re- 
1. However, at the* earnest solicitations 
astern provinces, lie consented to take 
against the Parthians, and, with the as- 
oi the Bactrians, Persians, and Elymx- 
ained several advantages over that peo- 
t, at length, being deluded by a treaty 
;, he imprudently put himself into the 
vS hand 1 ; 
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i:.i::»!. of a I'anhian commander, who immedi- 
ately mi 'in J hi* person, ar.d slaughtered all 
]■'. . si nji-,. Hut, after lu» had endured some 
i '.:".: ^, Mi tli rid ales, kinjj of Parthia, treated him 
\>.h ;,o\ii Lindner; appointed him a irair.te- 
i..i..re Miiialjle t«» hi* quality; ar.d even ga\c him 
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Khod*-£iina in mania^e. 



I ";.•'!; nveiviu;; intelligence of l.er hu.sh.i;-.J's 
e.i;." «\ i';. a:u! 'n'MiJ marriage, Cleopatra shut 
l:e: .rlf up v.i-.ij her childicn, in Seleucia, a..J 
i::\i'.ed Anti ehus .Sideies, the second s. :. »i 
l)ij!. Mi :•, So:er, ti unite his interest wi:h hcrV, 
, : :..i ■ . , i>u :ha! condkim, to marry him. arJ 
•::v !.i::i the crown of Syria. Sidetes cheer- 
: .ii. i".:.!i'.-.Ked her pri posal, and, next tear, 
a:.:-. .\[ \.\ S\ : i.i v. \\h :i numerous army if rner- 
• « . a:ie.. i l.i\i: y t v*pi>uw\l tlic queen, a:.d nv 
i. ■.'■ :\ ed hi:. i e'.f v. iih her adherents, he tonk the 
liciil, .niil puMicly avowed hi* intention of dcpr«- 
i;.;-. the us.irjer. \t the sii^lii of a prince of ill* • 
fie!. :u , '.!.v, in ! i f Tryphon's forces abandoned 
ii:«.-i: j-i- -.'.•», :n\d joined Autiochus, who proved 
<•• -.•ie'.el; \ ; et,.rious, and, alter some time, 
kiii.-d hi-* rival in the city of Apamea, wl.iihcr 
he had l!. d fr shelter. 

Au'.iochiiH, being now established nn the 
throne of his ancestors, reduced all the citic* rf 
Swi.i whuh had, in the late troubles, made 
thea.selvet independent ; turned his victorious 
anus against J '.idea ; and reduced Jerusalem it- 
self to milIi extremities, that John Hyrcanus, 
tlie high pries;, -...is obliged to capitulate. On 
this, iicra'.i.iii, however, he pave a noble prccf \ 
of Iii«, ger.vivsity ; for, whilst all his officer* i 
prev.ed him to sei/.e si) favourable an oppOTttt- 1 
nil y of extirpating the whole Jewish nation, he r % 

gntpteJ - 
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a pence, upon reasonable terms, and 
roops against Phraates, (ting of Part hi a, 
ic plausible pretence of delivering his 

from captivity* 

the first report of his march, the Assy- 
id Babylonians flocked to his standard* 
1 parts, and enabled him to recover all 
mures, except Parthia, which had nriy;i- 
longed to the Syrian empire ; hut, tthust 
,*3 were* separated, and put mto winter 
., the inhabitants of the country resolved 
destruction, and accordingly mastered 

in une day. Amiochus perished in the 
slaughter* and scarcely an individual 
good fortune to escape into Syria with 
s of this dreadful disaster, 

Phraares iipotf being thrice defeated 
ry Antiochils, had set Demetrius ;ir 11- 
»erty, and sent him with a body of troops 
ia, hoping that the disturbances, which 
niturally ensue upon his return, migl'f 
\ntiochus to hasten to the defence »i his 
minions. But, upon the news oi 
\ he sent a party of cavalr after b ; ;n, 
ative orders to bring him l\ir'\. lVme- 
wever, ehiiled tin 4 pursuit, and ivco\ ei \ J 
'ii, while all Svtia were in tears tor the 
ie army in the Mast, there being hu: lew 
, in the whole country, tin? had not a 
the common calamity, riuaatfs, thish- 
thc recent success, resolved to revenge 

ccount of tho proiU^ions mimlH-r nf soM'ums, ami 
ilUlUS iOlnimtilli,', ill all, t . i>uii iuiiu!i«-<l tlu»;: 
uis, Antiochiis was oMi^-sl i>> -a y w iti* In-, .urn, , 
cr the in at a coiisuloi.tblo <U !a;uv f. m i.nli 

VIII. A ... hme.clf 
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himself on the Syrians by caiTying the war into 
i heir territories. But the Scythians compelled 
him to remain at home, and employ his lerces 
in his own defence. 

About this time, a civil war breaking out be- 
tween Ptolemy Fhyscon and his divorced queen, 
Cleopatra, the latter sent an embassy, to implore 
the assistance of Demetrius, promising to rev..:rJ 
his services with the crown of Egypt. Demetrius 
accordingly marched his forces to Pclusium; but 
was soon obliged to return, in order to crush a 
dangerous revolt of the Antiockians. U;vn 
bis departure, Cleopatra was compelled toqr.it 
lluypt ; and Physcon, having settled the affairs 
of his kingdom, retolved to revenge the invasion 
of Demetrius. Accordingly, he raised up an 
impostor, called Alexander Zebina, and fur- 
nished him with an army, to take possession of 
Syria, under the title of the son of Alexander 
Pialas — a project which was attended with com- 
plete success; for the discontented Syrians, eager 
to shake oil the yoke of Demetrius, and bestow 
their crown on some other, flocked to the stran- 
ger, without investigating the justice of his pre- 
tensions, and unanimously took up arms again>t 
their lawful sovereign. Demetrius, though aban- 
doned by most of his subjects, supported himself 
for some time with a small army ; but, on suffer- 
ing a total defeat in the neighbourhood of Da- 
mascus, he quitted the field, and fled lor succour 
to Ptolemais. Here, however, he was repulsed 
by Iiis former wife, Cleopatra ; and driven t»> 
such extremity, that he at length resolved to sail 
to Tyre, and shut himself up in a temple, which 
his brother Antiochus had made a place of re- 
fuge. But even this intention was frustrated; 
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e had scarcely landed, when he was treache- 
f murdered by a person, to whom he had 
l the government of the city. Upon the 
of his death, Cleopatra was permitted to 
i a small part of the kingdom ; and the rest 
vet! upon Z china , who, for the better se- 
g himself in his new dignity, prudently en- 
mto an alliance with John Hyrcanus, prince 
? Jews. 

ie'ucus, the eldest son of Demetrius Nicator, 
f now in the twentieth year of his age, as- 
d the regal title, and caused himself to be 
aimed in the provinces which lay next to 
part of Syria held by his mother. These 
redin.gs excited the jealousy of that ambitU 
voman, and inclined her to fear that Seleu- 
rould revenge his father's death, which was 
rally ascribed to her. She therefore re- 
d to provide for her own safety, by the 
1 of hi.- r s on ; a n d a c C o rd S n gl y ( h i i v i ng m- 
him to ;i conference,) murdered him with 
>wn hand, after he had borne the name of 
march one year. She then recalled her 
• son, Antiochus, from Athens, whither he 
been sent for his education, and declared 
king of Syria, but allowed him no more 
the empty title, reserving all the authority 
herself. To distinguish this from other 
:es ot the same name who reigned in Syria, 
generally called Grypus, a surname taken 
his aquiline nose ; but his medals seem to 
been stamped with the name of Epiphancs, 
tortly after this event, Ptolemy Physcon in- 
J thatZcbina .should do homage for his do- 
ons, and pay an annual tribute to Egypt, 
l acknowledgment of his dependence. Zc- 
A a l l bina, 
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bina, however, peremptorily refused hi* o 

arid PIitscoh resolved to drive tiro froni 
the throne. Accordingly, the princess Try- 
phctna vws given in marriage to Grypus, an*J a 
powerful army was sent from Egypt* wh\cb de- 
feated Zebina in a pitched battle, and c 
him to retire to Antioch- Here, however, h< 
exasperated the populace, by permitting 1 
dicrs to plunder the temple of Jupiter, ins' 
that they drove him and his followers out of tteif 
city with great slaughter- In this ejrige- 
set sail for Greece, but the vessel in whi 

arked being taken by pirates, he w 
vexed to Grypus, and put to death, in the fowl! 
year of his reign* 

Cleopatra perceiving, on the death of Zel 
that her son began to assume the supreme au- 
thority, resolved to destroy him, and call 
crown another son she had by Anti> 
tes, under whom she hoped to rule 1 
stramt. With this view she prepared a i' 
xious potion, and offered it to the king one i 
as he returned hot and weary from some tttt* 
rise- Grypus, however, being apprised of bef 
design, compelled her to drink it herself* in tie 
presence of his chief nobles, and thu 
his own life, by the sacrifice of a woman 
unparalleled crimes had been, for many J* 
the scourge of Syria. 

From this time Grypus swayed the sceptre to 
profound peace, for the space of ci 
But, at length, a new competitor apj 
the person of AnUochus Cy7Jccxtus* Ij ■ 
brother, and contended with him for the ifcfl 
reignty* Grypus tool: the Held v 
army, and Cyziceniu, having mam- 
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lighter of Fhyscon, raised a farmid- 
n troops to oppose him. However* 
ared in favour of the reigning prince, 
1 was necessitated to shut himself up 
After some time, he left his wite 
the Antiochians, and departed pri- 
rdcr to levy new forces. But, dttr- 
nce, Gi*ypus reduced the city, and 
ster of Cleopatra's liberty. Try- 
si ster, hearing that she was taken, 
treated the king to deliver up his cap * 
r hands, that she might have the sa- 
f putting her to death ; and, when 
leavoured to inspire her with more 
ntimenis, by reminding her of the 
ligian and the ties of consanguinity, 
■ more enraged, and sent a party of 
rxecute her vengeance in the temple, 
object of her fury had fled for shel- 

1, at sight of the 1 assassins, tied to the 
embraced the statue of the god so 
it the soldiers were unable to drag 
They therefore cut off her arms, and 
'ieir commission with unrelenting 
ilst she vainly implored the protec- 
dols, and, with her departing breath, 
a curse upon the author of so bar- 
lurder. This outrage did not long 
evenged ; for Cyzicenus, having re- 
1 a powerful army, routed his bro- 
s, and took tlie inhuman Tryphocna, 
imediately sacrificed to the manes of 
consort. 

s battle, the vanquished king con- 
division of the empire ; in virtue of 
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which Cyzicenus reigned at Damascus, 
Ccelo Syria and Phcenice, while Grypus ret 
Antioch, and all the other provinces. The ] 
between the brothers, however, was but of 
duration, neither being satisfied with his 
of territory. The subsequent war proved ; 
liarly unfortunate; for, whilst the rival i 
were wasting their strength, against each c 
Tyre, Sidon, Gaza, Ptolemais, and several 
places of importance threw off the Syrian ; 
and made themselves independent ; a scei 
anarchy and distraction was exhibited in < 
part of the kingdom ; and Grypus himself 
assassinated, by one of his own subjects, i 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
of his reign. He left five sons, viz. Set 
Antiochus, Philip, Demetrius, Euchaeres, 
Antiochus Dionysius, all of whom reignei 
attempted to reign, in their turns. 

Upon the death of Grypus, Cyzicenus s 
the capital, and used his utmost exertions 1 
cure the empire. But Seleucus, having a 
bled a powerful army, defeated him, and 
ceeded to the throne of his father. Howev< 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his victor) 
he was soon driven out by Antiochus Eus 
the son of Cyzicenus, and obliged to take si 
in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, where he 
perated the inhabitants so violently, by hi 
pressions, that they rose in arms against 
and set fire to his palace, in which he peri 
with all his attendants. To revenge this 
rage, Antiochus and Philip, the twin soi 
Grypus, led a numerous army against Mi 
estia, slaughtered the inhabitants, and rase 
city to the ground. On their return tlicv 

fie 
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attacked by Eusebes, and pursued so 
that Anttochus lost his life in attempt- 
iwim over the river O routes on horseback ; 
:Hp effected an orderly retreat, and con- 
to dispute the empire till his rival was at 
obliged to retire into Parthia ; and De- 
i Euc litres » the fourth son of Grypus, 
nitted to share the honours of sovereignty 
e victor. This union of the two brothers 
ed the neighbouring princes, and pro- 
he blessings of a prosperous reign to Sy« 
it the ambition of Demetrius soon excited 
notion, which terminated in his own de- 
al ; for, one of Philip's zealous adherents 
implored the assistance of some foreign 
Demetrius was utterly defeated, and sent 
r to Parthia, where he soon ended his life, 
disorders were scarcely appeased > when 
s returned to Syria, and overran, with 
■apidity, the frontier provinces, Philip 
d to repulse him ; hut, whilst he was co- 
upon this business, in the north of Syria, 
bus Dionysius appeared unexpectedly in 
ith, and seized on Coelo Syria, making 
ens the capital of his new kingdom. How- 
e had not long assumed the regal dignity 
he imprudently engaged in a war with 
, king of Arabia Petrxa, and was cut off 
e greatest part of his unfortunate adhe- 

ng series of wars and calamities having 
ed the patience, and materially injured 
unes, of the Syrians, that people resolved 
tide the turbulent princes of the race of 
is from the throne, and submit to a fo- 
, who might deliver them from the rage 
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H" intestine divisions, and restore tranquillity to 
their groaning country. They accordingly sent 
an embassy to T: francs, king of Armenia, ac- 
quainting him with their determination, and in- 
viting him to accvpt the sovereignty. Tipranes 
readily complied with their request, and swayed 
the Syrian sceptre eighteen years, in perfect 
peace. Eusebcs, on the first arrival of the Ar- 
menian, fled to Cilicia, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in obscurity : but what be- 
came of Philip is not known. 

.Selene, the wife of Eusebes, still retained 
Ptolemais, with part of Phcenice and Ccelo-Sy- 
ria ; so that she was enabled to give her two sons, 
Antiochus Asiaticus, and Seleucus Cybiosactes, 
an education suitable to their quality. But, on 
her attempting to enlarge her dominions, and 
excite a revolt among the cities of Syria, Ti- 
granes marched against her, at the head of five 
hundred thousand men; reduced Ptolemais; and 
caused her to be put to death. Upon the demise 
of this princess, Tigranes enjoyed the Syrian dia- 
dem without any disturbance, till he was obliged 
to recal M?gd.i:cs, his lieutenant, to assist him 
against Lucullus, who had given him a dreadful 
overthrow near Tipranocerta. 

On the retreat of Megdates, Antiochus Asiati- 
cus took possession of some provinces in Syria, 
and reigned peaceably for the space of four yean; 
but, at the expiration of that time, he was driven 
horn the throne by Pompey, and Syria was re- 
duced to a Roman province, after it had been 
governed for upwards of two hundred and fifty 
vears by the familv of Seleucus. 
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SECTION I. 

THE PHRYGIANS, 



I A PROPER, according to Ptolemy, 
cieutly a very fertile tract of country, 
een the thirty -seventh and forty-first 
north latitude, and extending from 
>ixty-two degrees of longitude. Its 
were Poutus and Bidiynia p on the 
iphyli:i and Galatia on the east ; Ly* 
imtfi ; and My si a, Lydin, Carta, M,v- 
ie A-'.'.n-AU Sea on the west. The priu- 
in Phrxx'ni ALtjor were Apamca, a 
ft and metropolis of all the country, 
col Constantine ; l.aodicca, a place 
able wealth and importance, on the 
ic Lycus ; I lieninohs, iumous ior its 
ters ; (lordiuni, the seat oi Gordius, 
uygia; Synnad :;, celebrated ior its- 
line marble ; Sipvlus, the residence 
nlalus ; and Colossc, situated on the. 
oi* the Meander. In Phryyhi Minor 
los, famous lor the poetical story ot 
Leander ; Dardanum, the residence 
irdanus, and his successor Krichtho- 
itiuni, memorable ior the tomb oi 

Ajax; 



■"^ I ever, they are generally supposed to 

scended from Gcmer, the eldest son c 
Their character, in ancient history, is 
superstitious, voluptuous, and efFemii 
pie, destitute of prudence, and of such 
temper, that nothing but stripes and 
could make them comply with their dul 
music, commonly called the Phrvgia 
was- chiefly calculated to enervate tne it 
various kinds of divination, by the sinj 
ing, and feeding of birds, are attribute 
invention. 

Their government was certainly mon 
for Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gordius, ; 
others were, indubitably, sovereigns of 
gia. But, some time before the comnu 
of the Trojan war, the country seem 
been divided into several petty kingdo 
divers princes reigned at the same tinn 
Apollodorus mentions a Phrygian i 
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J wealth and covet ousness, was kmg of Si- 
only* and its adjacent district; With re- 
to Gordius, most historians affirm that 
hrygians, having sent to consult an oracle 
rmng the intestine broils which distracted 
mpoverished their country, received, for 
Xi that i he most effectual method of ter- 
in£ their calamities, was to commit the 
nment to a Seiner This advice they readily 
:ed, and placed; GordLus on the throne* 
» commerce of the ancient Phrygians was* 
probability, very considerable $ for they 
tor some time, masters of the sea ; their 
ry afforded many valuable exports ; they 
safe coast, and convenient harbours ; and 
city of Apamea is said to have been the- 
emporium of all Asia Minor. Of their 
lothing satisfactory can be said : but, with 
r tn learning, they seem to have possessed 
petent skill in geography', geometry, and 
omy, with a mure than ordinary know- 
of music. 

they were greatly addicted to superstition, 

lad many idols: but their principal deity 

e goddess Cybele, who was represented by 

nan sitting in a chariot, drawn by Join 

crowned with towers, holding a key in 

nd, and attired with a garment cmbroi- 

with flowers of different colours. iSls- 

magnificent temple at Pessi ra:s with pc- 

priests, ceremonies, and sacrilices. At 

times they carried her statue in procession 

jh the streets, and, having wrought them- 

up to a kind of frenzy, lacerated their 

nth knives and lancets, in commemoration 

grief with which Cybele was transported 
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.it tin* death of her beloved * Attis. A pine- 
tree was annually wrapped up in wool, and car- 
ried, with threat solemnity, into the temple, in 
memory or the goddess wrapping up the dead 
body of Attis, and currying it to her cave. Her 
prices were prohibited from using wine, because 
Attis, inebriated with liquor, disclosed hi* secret 
■amours with Acdester : and they rigidly ab- 
*ta*ncd from bread, in commemoration of the 
long fast, which Cybele kept ait-T the death or 
her lover. The other idols of chief note in Phry- 
gia were Bacchus, Adagyus, and the Cabin, 
whose name seems to have been derived from 
the 1 lebrew word cabir, signifying gnat or 
/.;-». ;y;//. AVe also read cf songs and dances, 
used by the Phrygians, on solemn festivals, 
which they called Lhycrsu, liom the son of Mi- 
das, king of Phrygia. 

The iirst king of Phrygia, mentioned in his- 
tory, is Nannacus, who is said to have reigned 
bet ore the flood. He attained to a very great 
age ; for, it is recorded of him, that when he 
was three hundred years old, he sent to enquire 
of all the oracles that were then in repute hiwr 
long he should live. The oracles unanimously 
replied, that, at his death, all things should pe- 
ri bh ; whereupon lie repaired with his subjects 
to the temples, and strove, with many sighs and 
tears, to appease the wrath of the gods. How- 
ever, Nannacus died soon after, and the delude 
ensued, which was attended with the threatened 
destruction. 

• The rhry£Luit atiinnrd iliat Cyl^elo was debauched bf 
Attrt, whom li-.-i kit her, Meoii, cau> -d to he murdettd; 
and that she afterward waiuk-rdd with A-ollu to Ihe coun- 
try ct the Hvperborciii*. 

Midu 



i 
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as appears next: but no particulars yi*e 
led Ot him, except that he resided at Pes- 

and designed to dispose of his daughter 
triage to Attis. 

oi& is said, by Plutarch, to have been a 
i of stieh virtue and prowess, that the word 
, derived from his name, became synoni- 
with great* Hence great, glorious, and 

achievements were usually spoken of by 
irygians as mank achievements, 
* elevation of Carditis to the regal dignity 
ted thus ; As he was one day pursuing his 
avocation of tillage, an eagle settled on 
ought and continued there all day. Gor- 
alarmed at this prodigy, went to consult 
)of hsayers of Telmissus, a city of Lydta, 

to extra ordinary an event. At his enter- 
ito the city, he was met by a beautiful 
r woman, who, upon hearing the motives 
journey, assured him that a kingdom was 
▼cd by the omen, and proposed to share 
lim, in wedlock, the hopes with which she 
is pi red him. Shortly afterward, a sedition 
ing out among the Phrygians, the oracles 
mously advised them to stop the growing 
by committing their government to a king ; 
bserved, that the first man who, after the 
ssador's return, should visit, in a cart, the 
e of Jupiter, was destined, by the gods, to 

the Phrygian diadem. The messengers 
:arccly delivered the response of the oracle, 

Gordius appeared, riding in his cart, anil 
mmediately proclaimed king of Phrygia. 
?ful for so signal a favour, Gordius conse- 
i his cart to the goddess, called Regal Ma- 
; and fastened a knot to its beam, which 
l. VIII. B b w» s 
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w;i5 so artfully woven, that the empire of the 
world was promised* by the oracles* to bim who 
should untie it. Alexander the Great, having 
attempted it in vain, cut it with his sword, and 
thus cither fulfilled or eluded the prediction of 
the oracle. Nothing farther is related of Gor- 
dius, but that he built the city of Gordium, 
which was his residence, and that of all the 
princes of his family. 

He was succeeded by his son Midas, who is 
accounted, by all the ancients, to have been one 
of the richest princes that ever reigned. He is 
equally celebrated for the comeliness of his per- 
son and the religious turn of his disposition. 
He introduced the custom of mourning over the 
dead with doleful songs ; and is said to have 
filled his dominions with new temples, priests 
ceremonies, and sacrifices. His wife, Herrao- 
dica, is celebrated for her beauty and wisdom ; 
and is said to have instructed die inhabitants of 
Cyme to coin money. By this woman Midas 
had three sons, Gordius, Ancharas, and Otreus; 
his fourth son, Lityerses, was illegitimate. 

Upon the demise of Midas, his eldest son* 
Gordius, ascended the throne, and surrounded 
the city of Gordium with a strong wall. His 
brother Ancharas sacrificed * his life for the 

public 

* The earth having opened to a prodigious depth, and 
swallowed up gr/at part of the city Cclxna, M idas consult- 
ed the oracles, and received for answer, that the opening 
would not close till the most valuable thing in human life 
were thrown into it. Upon this declaration, the inhabi- 
tants threw in their gold, silver, jewels, and other valuable 
effects, for the common surety 5 but the chasm still conti- 
nuing open, Ancharas resolved to sacrifice himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he embraced his father, took leave of his con- 
tort, 



tre, during the reign of hh father ; 
seems to have succeeded Gordms in 
lent ; but none of his actions have 
Lifted to posterity. 

reigned at Cela*na», and is cjiarac* 
rustic, cm el, and inhuman tyrant, 
ttly laboured in the fields as a eom- 
idman, and, after cutting off the 
s fellow labourers, bound up their 
ie sheaves* For, these, and similar 
arity, he was at length put to death, 
i T and his body was thrown into the 
However, the Phrygian reapers ehe- 
iemory, and usually &<mg a hymn in 
s, which they called, after his name* 

» third seized on the Phrygian crown 
vtng manner : One night, under pre- 

:ring sacrifice to the gods, he march- 
le city Gordium, attended by a nu- 
td of musicians, with weapons con- 
r their garments. The 1 citizens, led 
i, followed them out of the town 
peering any treachery ; but the con- 
iddenly throwing away their musical 
, fell upon them sword in hand ; 
ity ; and, in the midst of the gene- 
>n, proclaimed Midas king of Phry- 

lce was succeeded by Gordius tlie 
s mentioned by Herodotus as being 
[idas, who presented the oracle at 

tinting on horseback., rod'' full speed into the 
cli immediately closed — m example which 
!r, followed in u similar case, by (Junius th© 

B b 2 Delphi 




riaris invaded Asia Minor; possessed 
of Sardis ; and made a dreadful slaug 
the Lydians, Paphlacjonians, and 
Midas, foreseeing the heavy calamit 
his country was exposed, and find 
unable to oppose so formidable an i 
period to his unhappy life, by dri 
blood. Adrastus, his son, being h 
the accidental murder of his own broi 
ed to Cnrsus, king of Lydia, who p 
according to the custom of those da] 
unintentional crime, and earnestly et 
to remain at his court. Adrastus coi 
this request; but, having unfortus 
the favorite son of his benefactor 
lie laid violent hands on himself, nc 
ing Croesus had generously pardoner 
his misfortune. In Adrastus ende 
family of Phrygia, which now becam 
to Lydia, and continued in that stat< 
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SECT. II , 
HE TROJANS. 



inhabitants of Phrygia Minor, called 
jansp from Troy, the metropolis of 
jitryj were indisputably a very ancient 
nit their origin, like that of the Fhry- 
enveloped in obscurity , Their govern* 
ms to have been an hereditary monar* 
i from Dardanus to Priam, we find the 
nstantly succeeded by the son, or the 
ther by the younger* The country whs 
parcelled out into several petty states, 
>us princes ruled at once within its li- 
Ut these were eventually expelled, or 
mtary to tlte Trojan kings. 
^ligion * of the Trojans differed but 
substance, from that oi llie inhabitants 
;ia Major. Their trade is supposed to 
a very nourishing, on account <A' their 
etuis situation, and the iertiliiy oi their 
h produced many valuable commodi- 
te urbanity el their manners were uni- 
;elebrated anion^ the ancients ; and, in 
sol their l;i4 kings, they rose to a very 
.ble pitch of splendor and magniii- 



piinripa! (leitii's were Ci///'V, who was chi-Hv 
Ion llw lulls of Mi ; .1/.. •//.», whn bad a trm;>lc 
el of Trov ; :iivl /'«r //«'.«., wIkxc famous -t.ttiu- was 
olcii by l)!vss.-s; \ cnu> was also r.mk.'d amon^ 

this country ; .m<l a tii :*(>! * wa, i-:vi u-il ill the 
laxito, to the Siniuthi.iii Ai>oth. 

Bb 3 Tcucrr, 
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Tev.err. commonly supposed the founder rf 
t'*.e Troian monarchy, is said to have boon re- 
ma: kahlv fortunate in all his undertakings; hut 
none of his actions are recorded in history, ex- 
cept his giving his daughter Basia in marring* 
to l\-:da;ms. and thus settling the crown on 
bim and his descendants, 

V>.-.rdanu> is represented as :t moderate and 
eon is able prir.ee. who extended the boundaries 
ot" his kingdom by some considerable acquisi- 
tions ; hui': the cities of Dardana andThymbni; 
ir.adc iv.avv salutary laws for the due admini* 
>:-. -a: ion of ju<t ice; and, after a felicitous reign of 
si\t>-tour years, died in full possession of his 
people's love. 

He wa« succeeded by his son, Ericht nonius* 
whose prudent conduct ensured him ihe esteem 
of h^ subjects, and maintained a good under- 
standing with the neighbouring princes. The 
profound peace which his kingdom enjoyed gave 
h : .:n an opportunity of accumulating immenv 
nehos, without burdening the public with taxes 
or i m posit ion <. He s waved the sceptre with 
great gler\ for upwards of forty-six years, anA 
at his death, left the kingdom in a very nourish- 
ing condition. 

Pros. ih<> sen and <uecos<or of F.richthonius 
had no sooner ascended the throne than he 1-iiJ 
the loundation of a city, which <ivn became the 
iv.o<t fa:nous of' all Asia. When he had com- 
pleted this grand design, he invited the nei^h- 
b.viring princes to assist at the solemn dedica- 
tion : but omitted Tantalus, king of Sipvlufc 
That monarch was highly incensed at this ex- 
ception, and soon afterward took an ample re- 
venge. For the prince Ganymede.*, having ec- 

caste :t 



s through his territories, was detain- 
:der, and so brutally treated, thai 
i little time, of grier and vexation- 
father Tros long survive him ; for 
ich he made upon Tantalus* to re- 
outrage, proved unsuccessful, and 
i into a ro elan c hoi y* which put an 
e in the sixtieth year of his reign, 
rince Phrygia Minor received the 
3 as, as its metropolis did that of 

ith of Tros, his son Ilus ascended 
nd vigorously pursued the war till, 
signal victories, he chased Tantalus 
and possessed himself of his domi- 
ing thus revenged the insult offered 
*r, Ilus devoted the whole of his 
nprovement of his territories, the 
)f his laws, and the felicity of his 
died, universally regretted, in the 
of his reign, and was succeeded by 
son, Laomedon, Tithonus the elder 
t time employed among the Assy- 

, on his accession to the crown, re- 
lild a citadel in Troy, and accord- 
ed his design with the treasures that 
ed in the temples of Apollo and 
:t this measure tended to alienate 
his subjects ; and some heavy cala- 
happened during this reign wero 
?garded as tlie eilect of divine indig- 
nhospitahle treatment of Jason and 
rgonauts, who honied on the coast 
casioned a war, which terminated 
Icath, and the reduction of his me- 
tropolis. 




penea. ns a»so eiiioeuisnea uu 
stately tower?, castles, and ai 
tailed a numerous army in c 
cuced several ot the neighbou 
obtained such reputation by 1 
magnificence, that he was rathi 
sovereign of Asia Minor thai: 
By his nr>t wife, Ariaba, he 
r.arr.e.1 -*Eiac\^, but by Hec 
Thrace, he had Kectcr, Paris, I 
r.us, Politt-s, Antiphus, Hippon 
P.'lydi.-rus. His daughters w« 
dice, Poiyxena, and Cassandra. 
During this reign happenec 
war between the Greeks and 
still famous for the many pri 
and renown that were ccr.cexr.ei 
of the siege, the dreadful cj 
Trojan monarch, and the nu 
planted in diiterent parts of t 
vanquished as well as the victor 
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ion amounted to upwards of a 
It but as these voxels could not have 
me with nnntlifT, more than eighty-five 

* invading army will not Appear very 
;t when we consider that all me powers 
<% except the Aeartunes, were engaged 
'ar» Against these forces the city ttf 
!d out ten yeart j Hut the Trojam were 
leans the most formidable enenili-; tlio 
fad to contend with, for all Phryeias, 
Lyci»i and the greatest part nf Asia 
Mpoi^ed the cause of the berieged i 
ktnff of Thrace, led a numerous army 
Unfitance, and Mcmnou joined thuffl 
udV of twenty thousand Ethiopian** 
lusly fa the commencement of hoatiliticti 
k**ientMenidaus and ttfyil?!, at>i! 
Viy, to demand I fi'len»and the treasures 

al'ih had Cf I fTlifil *^ WflJi liet : I aril jhi-i 

proved unsuccessful, :niil the .1 ml>.isi.;i- 
their return, 1 1 1 ;m'c I their < •< > 1 1 1 1 1 t y men 

• sea immediately, and ravaee llie cdiiii- 
1 lire iniil swoul. Accordingly, lliey 

the coast ol Troas, :iml, .ill* 1 .in ohsti- 
Hict cllected a huultii;*; ; hu! lliey were 
vinced of the diiiicnliy o{ tlieir cnler- 
nd the want ol provision, vvliich daily 
I, compelled them to divide llieir forces, 

I some lo eultiv.it'- tlie inound in the 

II Chcrsonesus, w lulst others roved ahouf 
for the relief ol the camp, lleneethe 
>tiee the reduction ol many towns, flu* 

of* islands, the demolition ol strong- 
id the jmi at numher.of pi •]>, oners tal.en 
lies, wIjoiii the .iimy could not possihly 

ha\e 




for the termination of the war. 
investing the town, they were 

pulsed by Hector, at the head < 
army : a pestilential distemper 
their camp, exposed them to 
niencies ; and a quarrel bet we 
and Achilles retarded them in l 
victory ; but, alter Hector, Acf 
other commanders, were killed 
the Greeks carried the city, ai 
the cruelties which a barbarous 
enemy could have invented. Si 
hitants as had not time to save 
flight were either inhumanly mu 
prisoners :. neither the silver ha: 
die passionate entreaties of disti 
the alluring softness of inian 
turned aside the devouring s\ 
and devastation raged through t 
and those noble edifices, which 
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onin t where he founded the city of 
id almost all the Roman writers affirm 
as landed in Italy, and founded the 
of Alba* Livy, however, insinuates* 
is not sufficient grounds for adopting 
on opinion, and the learned Bochart 
ed many weighty arguments to prove 
I of -flitteas in Italy wholly fabulous ; 
(position to this, it may be remarked, 
bjects which do not admit of absolute 
i easy to be sceptical ; and that unin* 
tradition is, at least, better evidence 
latieal assertion. 



SECT, ft!. 

THE MYSIANS. 



mall country occupied by this people 
pposed to have derived its name from 
n word my sos, signifying a beech-tree, 
abounded with such. It was divided 
Greater and Lesser Mysia, and was an- 
>med the finest and most fruitful part 
>eing plentifully stocked with cattle, 
ith exuberant crops of pasturage, corn 
, and watered with an abundance of 
rivulets. 
4ajor was bounded on the north by 

the east by Phrygia, on the south by 
d on the west by the TKgean sea. Its 

was Pergamus, the residence of the 
igs, and of Eumenes. It was enriched 
>rary, containing two hundred thou- 
sand 




jjis knowledge of physic ; and on< 
churches mentioned in the Apocal 

Mysia Minor lay on the Proponl 
extended to Mount Olympus, bein 
the north and west by the Propon 
nia ; on the east by Phrygia Majo 
south by Troas. It principal cit 
cus, celebrated by Florus and oth 
ters for its walls, bulwarks, havei 
ers, sumptuous edifices, Sec. ; Pa 
minated from Paras, the son o 
Lampsacus, seated at the entranc 
pontis, in the Thracian Cbersone 
the most infamous of all the h< 
was worshipped here in a partii 
and his temple was a perfect sink 

With respect to the origin ot 
ancient authors differ so materia 
that it is impossible to speak v 
They seem to have been — 
people, for **' 
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J* However, their religion was nearly 

* tu that of the neighbouring Phrygians, 
Heir language was the sunn?, with wornr 
tion of dialect, 

*^*r ^ovenmicnt does not appear to have 

*H'ays monarchical, for no mention is made 

king* till the Argonantic expedition; 

jBtiioirtc authors are of opinion, that they 

• tinder their own monarch* long before that 
'* Diodoru* affirm*, that they were con* 
**d by Ninuif and were subject for m;my 
^ to his successors* Alter the destruction 
™>fi they possessed thcrrwlvcs of great part 
iflt country* and retained it till tliey were 
1>im*d by the king of I-ydia. 

'he firtt Myj-iuu king mentioned in history is 
fopus, said to have married Nip&a, niece to 
d*im* t kinpf of Troy : hut the particular* 
ts reign are passed over in silence. 
I'Uthras is said to have reigned over the My- 
, Ceteans, and Cilicians. lie* built the city 
hrania, and married Auge, daughter to the 
\e of Arcadia. As he had no male issue, 
ive his daughter Agiiope, whom he had by 
mer wile, in mafriage to Tclephus, a natu- 
m of Hercules by Auge. 1 lis other daugh- 
lecmessa, was taken prisoner by the Creeks 
ig the Trojan war, and fell to Ajax, the sou 
elamon. 

tlephus next succeeded to the throne of My- 
lnthc Trojan war he espoused the cause of 
n, and was dangerously wounded by Athil- 
but, after some time, the Creeks prevailed 
im to stand neuter. He had two sons, Ku- 
lus and Latinus ; the lirst of whom seems 
il. VIII. C c to 
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to have succeeded to the crcwr* m 
led a colony of Ceteans into Italy. 

Upon the death of Eurypylus, t 
ment devolved upon his son Arius. 
rences of this prince's reign are r 
larized ; but he is said to have be 
single combat by Amphialus, the sor 
lemus, who possessed himself of the 
My sia. No other kings of this cou 
ticed till many ages after the deal 
when the Attalic iamily reigned at 
as will appear in its proper place* 



SECT. IV. 
THE LYDIAN& 



LYDIA, according to Plokmy, 
ancient geographers, was situ a' 
the thirty-seventh and thirty-ninth 
north latitude ; being bounded by IS 
on the north, by Phrygia on the east, 
the south, and Icnia on the west, 
extremely fruitful in corn, wine, an< 
ful commodities, and it was enrkhec 
ral valuable mines, whence Croesus 
have drawn his immense wealth. 

The principal cities of Lydia \vi 
the metropolis, pleasantly situated o 
< f the Pactolus ; Philadelphia, in l 
celebrated the common feasts of all j 
nth a, a colony of the Macedonian 
liver Heimus; and Magnesia, foi mi 
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t aote on the Meander, and one of the 
ivns allotted to Themistocles during hi* 

t)i opinions are entertained respecting 
in of the Lydiansi but their antiquity is 
lly allowed* They began very early to 
by kings, whose government seems to 
n absolute, and the crown hereditary, 
as notice three distinct races of Lyiitan 
,s* rix* the Aty&d** so called from Atys, 
dson of Mamies ; the Hmul'uU) or de- 
s of Hercules ; and the Mcrmnads, who 
3, properly speaking, Heraclidse, being 
d from one Lemnos, or Agelaus, the 
ercules by Omphale* 
laracter of the Lydians must be const- 
different times; for under Croesus, and 
his predecessors, they were a very war- 
le ; but, on the reduction of their coun- 
<rus, the Persian luxuries were intro- 
nd they gradually degenerated into in- 
/oliiptuousneL.s, and effeminacy. Their 
A^cre much the same with those oi the 
xcept that they used to prostitute their 
s for hire. Their principal weapons 
g spears, and their horsemanship was 
to that oi" most other nations. They 
first people that introduced the coinage 
md silver to facilitate trade ; the first 
by retail ; that kept taverns and eating- 
ind invented public games, whicii were 
called lutli by the Romans. N >thini;: 
ry is recorded oi their commerce ; but, 
splendor of their monarchy, and the 
•)us situation oi' their country, we may 
y suppose it to have been extremely 
C c 'J flourish- 




history, is said to have been the u 
which, in the language of the an 
him to have been ot mean extr; 
elides mentions an anonymous kii 
try, who was suddenly raised ft 
condition of a journeyman carl 
throne. This fortunate slave n 
Masncs, but there is no firm 
such a conjee aire. 

Masnes was succeeded by his 
Cotys by Atys ; in whose reign : 
or" provisions prevailed througl 
dom. This calamity was patien 
the inhabitants tor several yeai 
evil continued, they resolved t 
minds by all manner of amusem 
ingly, some invented one game, 
ther, till dice, balls, and such oth 
were anciently used among th< 
gradually introduced. Having 
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ihrmd sailed under the command of the 
Tyrrhenus, to that part of Italy thgn 
Umbriu, while the others remained Under 
government of Aiys P 

tys was soccceded by his son Lydus ; from 
m the country, hitherto called Marotua, de* 
d the name of Lydia. 

Icymuii, the next sovereign! is represented 

itubk.% mun i fi cent, and patriotic prince, 

i*ra» so universally beloved, that the whole 

wmbltd, in the seventh year of his 

n, to after sacrifices for hrs health and pros- 

ty. Stephsmus observes, that in his time the 

uf Ascalou was bnih by Ascalns, brother 

antaliifi, who led an army of Lydiaiu into 

4 Adrym^tcv;, Gamble tes, Tmolus, Thenely* 
ias T 3*^ Marsyas, nothing worthy notice 
scorded, except that Cambletes murdered 
queen, and afterward ravened \wt death 

an act of suicide; and lh.it Tmolus put 
md to his liie by throwing himself irom a 
•ipice. 

[arsyas was succeeded by Jardanes ; in whose 
n the kingdom of Lydia was so dreadfully 
nptcd by liccntioie aiess, that the princess 
phale could not find shelter, even within the 
\l palace, from the insults of an unruly mol- 
Je ; the most scandalous lusts being sanc- 
ed by the example of government. 
•n the demise oi Jardanes, the crown was. 
owed on his daughter Omphalc, who severe- 
unished those who had abused her in rid- 
er's life-time ; and, by causing all the slaves 
C shut up with their mistresses in every pari 
be kingdom, extended her revenge to tin* 



*&a I lerodotus only observes, that 
themselves masters of Sard is, but 
luce die castle, Ardycs died in the 
sar of his reign, and left the sceptre 

who retained the regal dignity 
t and carried on the war with the 

;he ion and successor of Sadpttes* 
iguinary war, for the space of six 
^yaxares, king of the Medes, till, 
armies being mutually terrified by 
ne of the sun, a pacification was 
le mediation of Sycnnosis, king of 
SJebuchadnez/ar, king of Babylon, 
conclude' J between the Mcdes and 
lyattes employed his troops suc- 
inst the Scythians and Smyrncans ; 
A'hom he finally reduced, and took 
their country. He also continued 
hve years against the Milesians ; 
qnration of that time, he was com- 
iclude a truce, for the purpose of 
!ie temple of Minerva at Assesus, 
iterward, agreed to a permanent 

?ath of Alyatt.es, his son, Croesus, 
throne, and extended his conquests 
y, that his kingdom became equally 
/ith those of Media, Babylon, and 
made himself master of the city of 
mpelled the Ionians, Julians, and 
Greek states of Asia, to pay him an 
e; subdued the Phrygians, Mysians, 
Paphlagonians, Carians, Dorians, 
y and all the nations that lay be- 
tween 




i Lydia aiwl the rivet H*-Jj 
. over tbe Sacrans; iff 
^f which the Ikbyloniara, in* 

rated a festival called the Sj*» 
Crosuf having, by these .capor 

-reav tame, several wissmtf* *ri 
rat to visit his capital, and, among*** 
^oloQi the Athenian kgislator. On I ■ 
be was entertained at the palace urith P°l ^ 
pttalkr, and shown the magnificence <n 
royal treasury. Whilst he urai convmc^ 
the i mm wise riches of the Lydiait tneoa 
Crorsui asked him who was the happiest iiai 
had ever known, supposing that he *< 
without hesitation, give the preference to 

Solon (being an enemy to all maum 
flattery, and resolved to speak the truth oni 
occasion) replied that * Tell us, the Atiw 
was the happiest man ha had ever seen- d 
then demanded who was the happiest man 
Tcllus, bat the philosopher again disstppc 
him, by naming Biton and Lleohis, li*« 
», who proved victorioiw in the 01 J 

s, and died in the temple of Juno* if» 
titing the public applause by an cxrxaord 
respect to their mother* Cnzsus anpeana 
pleased with Solon forpxeictri. 
of these persons to chat of a powerful p 
the philosopher observed, that it was impn 
to judge of the happiness of any man I 
death} and that all things ought to be csta 
by their teraiinaUi'u, 

Trthn vt* u) atlri&hl« and Virtuous ritltta <sf A 
vhnlAtt hW?il> m tif?iViK<eflril*i€»tn«lfyt »*» Ml 
C^Wic rxptinre of ih« AlhMium; ftfy] fc 

^^ iwnlly u; hi* mtmarj. 



~ 
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*r rfy after the departure of Solon, Creeps 
^s favorite son Atys, who was unfortu* 
f tilled at the chace of a wild boar by 
*t us. This loss proved a great allay to his 
hftess, for he continued inactive and discon* 
& for two years. But at the expiration of 
time the growing power of the Persians 
kdhtm from his lethargy, and induced him 
ppose the rapid conquests of Cynis- Ac- 
Sflely he consulted all the oracles, strengch- 
l himself with alliances, and led a numerous 
f of forces into Cappadoeia, then belonging 
fr Persians* Here he encamped in the vu 
w of Sfnope, and began to ravage the 
Erf • But Cyrus marched against him, and 
jelled him to retire to Sard is, which was 
after taken by assault, as we have already 
ed in the history of Persia. In the attack 
le town Croesus was exposed to the most 
inent danger, and would certainly have 
killed had not his second son, who till that 
had been speechless, cried out to the Per- 
who was preparing to strike the decisive 
, " Soldier, spare Croesus!" Herodotus 
*ves, that when the king was taken pri- 
•, Cyrus caused him to be loaded with 
's, and placed on a pile of wood, designing 
fer him and fourteen young Lydians as a 
t sacrifice to the gods. But, on the un- 
y captive invoking Solon, and repeating 
vords of that great philosopher relative to 
instability of human happiness, he com- 
ded him to be taken down from the pile 
ranked among his counsellors. However, 
r>phon affirms, that Cyrus received the van- 
quished 
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< pushed prince with #reat kindness and humanity 
\.h-n In- was first presented to him. 

On I lie reduction of Sard is, and the captivity 
c.f th'-ir kin;», the whole country of I,ydia suh- 
jjiiited tfi the conqueror, and continued in fc, ! l i- 
jection to the Persian empire till that also w.i* 
overthrown by the Macedonians. 



KF.CTION V. 
THE LYCIANS. 

^I^IflS rnunrry, originally called Mylias firm 
-l I lie Mylirr, a people of Crete, and after- 
v. - :irtl Lytia from Lyuis, the son of Pandinn, king 
oi" Ath'-ii*-, lay lietween the With and 3«th dcjrrt-e* 
"i north latitude; bcim* hounded on the nwth 
hy I'hrygia Major; on the east by P.imphylia; 
on the south hy the Mediterranean; and on the 
west hy Caria. The soil was extremely fertile, 
the water pure, and the air salubrious. 

'J 'he principal cities of Lyria were Telmc r sus, 
reaied on a noted bay in the western limits; 
Paiara, formerly celebrated for a temple and 
orach? of Apollo; Myra, the metropolis of 
Lycia when a Roman province; Olympus, a 
famous rity near the mountain of the same 
name 1 ; Xanthus, Pinara, Cragus, Tlos and 
•Sirnrna. 

The Lycians, said hy Herodotus to have de- 
.•.reiided from the Cretans, were once a very 
powerful ami warlike people, and are highly 
;-(>iijiii'-nded hy ancient historian* for their tem- 
perance. 
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HfiJ mode of administering justice. I n 
?s they had twenty* three dtiei, each of 
t deputies to a general assembly* where 
rs ot" importance were fairly canvassed 
mined by a majoi ity or votes. Here 
-d the president of the council) und 
fltcers of each city administered jmtice, 
war, concluded alliance^ made peace, 
ie country was at first divide; J into 
xty kingdoms; but in process of time it 
jhject to one prince $ tor Herodotus in 
ing the king* that contributed towai J 
ping Xerxes'* fleet, mention* but one 
yciu, by name Cybemiscua, 
prion wai ftrft subjugated by Crccsus 
■v.fiJ by , Cyrus, iiut the cog rag c 
f with which the natives of Xanthu* 
die Persian general, merits particular 
Instrad of following the eimnple of 

ill b h\ :l ^Mihint.i i\ - 1 1 1 - j : s i sii in, Hiey 

with a handful ol nu-n, the nunieious 
riou , aimy ot llarpagus, and fought 
edible Lraveiy, t lioiiy h under every 
ii .advantage. At length, finding 
s overpowered by numbeis, they le- 
their city; set hie to the eastle, where 
shut up all their 1. undies and riches; 
ged themselves by a solemn oath to 
ler. They then returned to the en- 
, and fought with unabated fury till 
all cut to piet.es. 

ycians continued under the govern- 
heir own kings, alter they were re- 
Cyrus, but paid an annual tribute to 
Jpon the dee line ol' that empire they 
the hands ol the Macedonians; and 



after the death of Alexander they were go- 
verned by the Sclcucid** On the defeat of 
Antiochus the Great by the Roman** Lyci* w** 
granted to the Rhodi&rts, and toon after de- 
clared a free country * However, to the reijp of 
Claudius, it was reduced to a Roman province^ 

With respect to the trade and navi^ati 
this people, ancient authon ire tctaHy *lent. 
But their religion, and the generality of thrii 
customs^ were similar t" those of the CretUdi 
who will bo spoken of in the sequel* Th*y b*d» 
however, one custom peculiar to thenueWc* 
for they took their uames from ibeir mothers •» 
$tcad of their father*! so that if any one «• 
quesuoned concerning his ancestry, be refrfjeii 
by adverting to the female line* Betide*, if* 
i ice* born woman slurried a slave, hir chiloVtt 
were entitled to »U the privilege* of citiitett 
but, if a man of quality espoused a stove, bi* 
children were deemed incapable of enjoying aaj 
honorary or public lucrative employment 

The sue cession of the Lycian monarch^ 
the length of their respective reigns, are corf* 
biped with such clouds of tictiou, and interrupt* 
ed by so many chasms, that it it imp 
give any rational account of them* Is 
there are but three kings of ail Lyci* nof ' 
history, viz. AmUodarus, who h fabled I 
nourished the monster Chimera 5 Jobutet, 
gave his daughter in marriage 10 Prsttxtf* b*f 
of the Argives, and made a successful crpedioc* 
again*! the TirynchiaDs ; and CybernUcus* om 
of the admirals who served io the Persian neet 
at the time of Xerxes'* expedition again* Grate*. 
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SECTION Vt. 
THE CILICIANS. 

ICi At now Caramtnia* according to the 
' Greek writers, derived its name from Cilix f 
» son of A gen or, who formed a settlement m 
M* country, ft lay between the .%th and 40th 
cgrocs of north latitude, and was bounded by 
fount Am '.mns on the eastj by I sauna. Cap* 
adocta, and Armenia Minor, on the north ; by 
taiphylia on the west ; and the Med iter nine an 
n the south . 1 he whole country waj anciently 
,mdcd into Cilicia Asprra, and Cilicia Cam- 
«c«ris. In the former were the cities of 
iphrodisUis, ao called from Venus, who was 
rorshipped there in a magnificent temple; Na- 
;tdus, a Sam tan colony; ttarpedon, famous for 
noble temple consecrated to Apollo and Diana ; 
Jydra, or Syedra ; Arsionc, Animuriuni, Co- 
andris, Lephyrium, Scleucia, Lamus, and Phi- 
adelphia ; and in the latter were Soli, built by 
he Rhodians, destroyed by Ti^ranes, king of 
Vrmenia, and rebuilt by Pompey ; Tarsus, the 
>irth place of St. Paul, formerly equal to Athens 
tnd Alexandria for the study of philosophy and 
K)lite literature; Anchiale, built by Sardanapa- 
us; Ana/.arbum, seated on the banks of the 
?yramus, and in the Roman times the metropo- 
is of Cilicia Secunda; Issus, famous for the 
>attle fought in its neighbourhood between 
Alexander the Great and Darius Codomannus; 
ind Alexandria, built by the Macedonian hero 
between Issus and the straits of Cilicia. 
Vot, VIII. Dd Tha^ 
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That part of the country called Ctticia < 
pestris was one of the most fruitful tracts In Asia} 
but the western division was remarkably stcriL 
The air in the mland cities was deemed salnhn- 
ous ; but very dangerous oo the coast. 

Josephus asserts that this country was first 
peopled by Tarshish, the son of Javan ; and after* 
ward reduced by a colony of Phoenicians under 
the conduct of Cilir. But, in p- 
other colonies from Syria, Greece, and t; 
jacent countries, mingled with them, and 
duced that variety of* languages noticed aaiiPC£ 
the inhabitants of Ctliclii- 

Both GreeV and Latin authors represent rte 
ancient CUIcians as a rough unpolished ract, 
whose treachery, injustice, and cruelty, wett 
proverbial; and who, in the Roman times, 
cured their subsistence chiefly by piracy. Pre- 
viously to their settlement in Citicia the; 
governed by their own princes, and dividr 
two petty kingdoms, called the Theban 3: 
Lyrnessian; of which the former was ruled bj 
the family of Eetion, and the latter by t3 
Evemis. But from their establishm 
country to the time of Cyrus no mention is 
of their sovereigns ; though they efrrtaii. 
rained the regal form of government til 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, On the eninc- 
tion of the Persian empire CUicia became a M* # 
cedonJan province ; after the death of A lei auto 
it was governed by the Selene* d* ; and Ponrpty 
annexed it to the Roman empire. On iu first 
division, the part called Trachea was governed 

* The Ciiiciari* in some place* »»»d the Grr^k, ukd tl 
others (Ik; Sjriac toiigLie ; bui the ymlBtiiuuju Unrittf 
wm a dialect of the Persian. 
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ppointed by the Romans* But in the 
espasian tlie whole was formed into a 
nd divided into Cilicia Prima* CuUcia 
nd Isauria. 

jpect to the succession of the Cilkian 
jory affords but a very imperfect ac- 
*tion, king of Thebes, is said to have 
fore the migration into Cilicia, and to 
ed Priam in the Trojan war. He was 
,e famous Andromache: and perished* 
ren sons, in defending his capital from 
of Achilles- 

the same war Evenus reigned in 
and was succeeded by his sons Mines 
ropus* who were both slain by the 
Jyennesis the first was contemporary 
ares, king of Media, and Ncbucbad- 
ng of Babylon* Horomedon is no* 
lerodotusj but his actions are passed 
ence. Syennesis the second served 
ices in the invasion of Greece. And 
he third was compelled to assist Cyrus 
er against his brother Artaxerxes.. 
osed to have been the last prince who 
this country, previous to its reduction 
Jcr; for no farther mention is made of 
Dnly of governors of Cillcia, appointed 
*s of Persia. 
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CF.LTES AND SCYTHIA1 

SECTION I. 

THE CELTES. 

HPHIS nation yielded to none upon the t 
-** in point of antiquity, being the descent 
of Comer, the eldest son of Japhet: yet, h 
rians have been so confounded by the variet 
their names, exploits, and migrations, that i\ 
almost impossible to separate them from 
Scythians, or to give their history with any t 
rable perspicuity. 

On their migration from Phrygia, the r 
dence of their progenitor, they advanced throt 
Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Gaul, and Its 
till they had spread themselves to the utn 
borders of Spain. In this large European tr 
they fixed a boundary between the Scythu 
and themselves; began to assume the appearai 
of a powerful nation under a regular monard 
and gave a variety of names to their new p 
sessions. Thus those who occupied the bau 
of the Rhine, and advanced thence toward 
south and west, as far as the Pyrenees and 
German ocean, gave all that country the na 
of Gallia and Galatia ; those who inhabi 
the more northern regions, above the Eui 
sea and the north of the Danube, were cal 
Cymbrians, and gave the name of Cymbria K 
s unc.su s to that part of Germany now cal 
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mj and mention is made of them Ky an 
eographers in so many parts of Europe 
Kelt us imagined the name of Celtic to 1* 
oper appellation of that division of tru 

and accordingly drew a map of and cm 
e, with this title, " Europam* sive Celt! 
;tcrem." The names of Sacks and Titan; 
nly bestowed on those of Asia Minor; s< 
»ey were chiefly known in this part o 
t by the epithets of Cekes and Gauls- 
iously to their removal from Asia, th< 
had signalized their names , and are sup 
to have been governed by their owi 
u But the records of those early exploit 
Jark and intricate, that they are totally un 
r of observation; particularly as the Asi;rti< 
'sts did not remain long enough in then 
ion to merit a place in the geography o; 
xmtry. 
ir European territories seem to have ex 

from the Danube to the farthest extre 
r>f Spain and Portugal, being hounded ov 
tth by the Meditei nmean, and on the west 
>rth west by the western and northerr 
It appears improbable that they shouk 
enetrated into Sweden, Denmark, and the 
northern regions, till they found them 
traitened in the more pleasant climates o: 
uth. However, in the time of Juliu: 
not only they, but the northern islands o 
, Ireland, and even Iceland constitute^ 
the Celtic Ciallia. 

rmsiderablc was this nation, even in the 
" Augustus l;i s;ir, tint it contained no les: 
irty great communities, which, according 
ibo, were distinguished by the names «> 
1? d :'> chic 
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cities or dtiffrim* Box how much greater wn 
their importance before that time may be sup 
posed from that memorable emdition, in the 
time of Tarqut n the elder, in which Bettovtsof 
penetrated through the Alp* it the bead of I 
i.ihle army, and reduced great pirt of 
Italy, theace called Galiii Ci*alpir\a, 

'I he religion of the Celtrs was nearly the sum 
In luhitance with that of the Scythians* They 
rather erected temple* nor titatae* ; but planted 
as groves, which, being open on the top 
51 mi sides, were deemed mine suitable for the 
worship of an unconfined liein^. They 
have clioscn (he oak jih their favorite emblem ef 
the Deity ; for that tree was always cofurideted 
with peculiar veneration, and many supernatural 
vircuei were attributed to its wood* leave*, iro«V 
and misktce. At least, such were the actions 
and practices of their immediate oWendaati, 
Bui tn biter ages their simplicity was corrupted 
by the idolatrous superstitions of other nation*; 
and their prince* and heroes toon became -tat 
object* of blind adoration. A Ik religious «<av 
cenis were placed in the hand* of th 



since called dm ids, and bans*, who perfcraaa l 

> and iitstnat*. 



sacrifices and all other solemn rife*! 

ed youth in philosophy, anrotiomy, and 

logy, together wW el rinei ot ImmortaVtr* 

and the transmigration of the sotiL *l nejr, 

however, were only taught by oral tradsuon; 

bcine; accounted too sacred to he committed at 

writing. 

More common fuhjeets, audi os their dteo* m 
tional hymns, the exploit* of their warrior** and 
their cMior ration* to the people before, a battle, 
were couched in verse* and sung by 
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occasions, Diodorm observes, that the 
ised to accompany their poetic effusions 
strumental music, and were held in such 
aeration* that it' one of them made his 
tnce whilst two armies were engaged in 
both sides immediately ceased fighting, 

they were uni ver sally regarded as pro- 
f the gods; and therefore it was deemed 
> to disobey or neglect their injunctions, 
f authors have commended their virtue 
ralily ; Aristotle affirms that philosophy 
from them to the Greeks ; and Diodorus 
a curious pass ige out of Hecateus, im- 

that the druids had certain instruments 
;h they could draw distant objects nearer, 
cover seas, mountains, and valleys, in the 
-a convincing proof that they must have 
5m* ftreat progress in that sort of learning 
11 the contemporary nations. However, 
?1 customs* which they adopted, induced 
;m historian to call their religion an ini- 
jperstition ; and, as such, it was abolished 
emperor Claudius. 

r anciently led an itinerant kind of life, 
g their families about in large waggons, 
lging from place to place in quest or pas- 
onquest, or amusement. Their usual 
as venison and wild fruits, and their corn- 
average milk, for they were then wholly 
tiveto agriculture; and when they adopt- 
n later years, they generally left the ma- 
?nt of it to their wives and slaves. At 

however, they began to build towns and 

>y frequently polluted their altars with human 
and murdered their slaves or nri<r>nrrs of war, to 
augury tuna the fcUt'amln^ of tlicir blood. 

cities, 
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cities wUch tiiey fortified omd embellished wilh 
walls, to worm mvi edifice** Thin 

thirst of plunder impelled them to many acu<a 
cruelty, and their intrepid brav/ory in war na* 
I ..iiowft and dreaded- ITiir dren »*** 
remarkably neat, and tiicy were usually decoraud 
i bracelet-*, ring it, gold chaiu*, and other ot* 
na menu* J heir arms were baw« and arrows. 
darts, turn iters, daggers* y.iv el ut&, and a liudet 
bayonets i ibey had likewise shields and h- 
and a* they were divided into si: viral tnbe* or 
pettT kingdoms, their armies were divided in a, 
similar manner in time t?£ war, that tlie ndout 
and merit of each tribe might shine roar© ca<K 
r.picuously* They used* like all other idolatrous 
nit ion,, to consult their pricfrU upoo all enter- 
geuctes, especially before an engj^cmcut* It 
wai also their custom to observe che heart us 
upon such occasions, and, ti possible* u< 
fighting till after the full mooo* '["heir martial 
laws were set to music* and recited by ihc yuiiih 
long before they were able to bear arms, and, 
in short, nothing .teems to have been omitted 
' enJuimc them with an rrtsa t table thirjt 
t>J glory* aod cherish that warlike lotuper which 
made them so formidable to die *umwudinf 
onion*. 

Of their ancient trad* we can say but tittle* 

except that Mercury, the son of Jupiter, appears 

■.i them considerably by Ins laws* 

attd 1 1 .he made in cum- 

il, worshipped 
patron and protector. Having found au 
iron mine on mount Ida, in Crete, they hrgafefft 
forge tools, arms, shield** and armour; bu 
fiir i hey improved these, an 

fry 
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tlvated, tan be only guessed from their 
of life However* as their warlike dti- 
pskions did not hinder them from raising 
mptuoiis edifices, nor from affecting some 
•andetir in thdr equipages, furniture, and ap- 
irel, it is highly probable that such arts and 
anufactiires as tended to lmury were en* 
ruraged among them* 

Their language was the old Celtic or Gome- 
Hi, *rhtch was formerly used, with some variety 
K dialect, in all parts of Europe ; and is still 
©ken in the Highlands of Scotland, and some 
lit -of Ireland. The Welsh is also a dialect of 
& same tongue* 

Acmon, the first prince of note of the Gome- 
lit or Titanic race, is supposed to have been 
mtemporary with Terah, the father of Abra* 
rm, and to have received divine honours, after 

* death, in Phrygin, where his name was riven 

• the city of Acmona, and a grove was conse- 
•ated to him. 

Upon the demise of Acmon the government 
solved on his son Uranus, who married his 
vn sister Ge, or the earth, and had by her tour 
•us. Many fabulous particulars have been re- 
ted of him by the Greek and other writers, re- 
tive to his skill in magic, astrological predic- 
ts, &c. But his conquests both in Asia and 
urope were certainly owing to his ambition 
id policy. The ancients are silent concerning 
e length of his reign ; but he is said to have 
fen deposed by his eldest son Saturn, and to 
ire died in close confinement. 
Saturn, surnamed Chronos, is supposed to have 
rcti the first who assumed the regal dignitv ; 
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moy nmorou* intrigue % with other women, h<* 
tfu* compelled to endure many mortifications 
Into hh je h lous q uc t m . Ho w* ver , . hi s pk a sur e s 
did not militate against the prosperity of hi-i 
•objects t for he a) lowest himself proper seasons 
the administration of justice throughout all 
provinces of his kingdom; and applied him- 
f with a laudable zeal to the extirpation of 
and banditti, who bad long committed 
X horrid out rages in the forests of Thes- 
aced oni a, an d I )Iy ri a. 1 n dec d > th i * st ep 
absolutely necessary, for Jupiter having 
c mount Olympus hts chief residence, lust 
atbjecu couid not otherwise have resorted safely 
» his court. 

He is said to have divided his kingdom, and 
riven the western or European part to his uncle 
Di*or Pluto, while he kept the Asiatic or eastern 
iiTuum for himself. He al*o bestowed some 
WTt of Africa on his nephew Atlas, but having 
dieruurd eunceived 80m* fdltoUSV of )\\n\ f In* 
SUlsed him to he put to death. This Atlas had 
I very beautiful daughter called Maia, whom 
Up iter married, being unable to obtain her on 
iny other condition. 

Some authors have asserted that, in conve- 
nience of the continual seditions raised against 
im by his revengeful consort, Jupiter degene- 
ated into a kind of tyrant. l'ut Diodorusi 
iciilus, and Ennius, upon the authority ot 
ie Cretan historians, bestow the warmest enco- 



Crct, from whom the island of Crete is 
to have derived its name, was then at th 
ihr ru votes, and performed the last office 
to liis father, after which he assumed th 
inent in that island. 

Theuiat or Mercury, the son of .lu] 
Maia, had the western part of the empire 
to him after the death of his uncle PI 
wns peculiarly famed for his skill i 
auguries and philosophy: and univer 
mi red for his eloquence, prudence, coui 
activity. 1 le is said to have travelled in 
fur the express purpose of penetrating 
most mysterious arts and sciences, and 
turn taught his subjects the art of me; 
fining, casting, and working metals; an 
st rue led them in the nature and adva: 
commerce. He also formed an excellei 
Liws, caressed all foreigners who visit* 
mil nous, gave the most lilwral eneou 
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be ended his days in Egypt* whither he was 
idled- to retire from the evil designs of his 
iers. However, the former opinion seems 
reasonable, and receives a considerable 
hm from the circumstance of a large tomb 
ling near New Carthage in the time of 
nibal, which was called the tomb of Mercury 
itat. 

Jthing* satisfactory can be said concerning 
ingdom, from the death of this prince to its 
uest br the Romans, except that the un- 
Liness of so vast an empire caused it to split 
uany petty kingdoms under his successors j 
hat the intestine divisions which ensued, fa- 
ted the designs of a vigilant and warlike 

1 the dismemberment of Iberia, or Spain, 
e Carthaginians, and the reduction of the 
icrn provinces by the Scythians, some 
rful colonics of the Celtes or ancient Gome- 
returned into Lesser Asia, and having 
i on several places by force, formed new 
ments, which they distinguished by the 
js of Galatia, Parthia, Saccacene, &c. 



SLCTION II. 
THE SCYTHIANS. 



IE prodigious tract of country anciently in- 
habited by this people extended from the 
to the 110th degree of east longitude, and 
livided into European and Asiatic Scythia, 
iing the two Sarmatias, which lay between, 
evered the two Scythias from each other. 
.L.VIH. Ke The 
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The Asiatic Scythia comprehended 
Great Tartary and Russia, in Aria ; a 
ticular, the Scythia beyond Imaus coi 
regions of liogdoi and Tanguti; 
within Imaus had Mongal and Turl 
Usbuk, Kalmuc, and Nagaian Tart a 
Nova Zcmhla, and the Land of the 
Sarmatia contained Albania, Ihcria, a: 
which now constitute the Circassiai 
and the province of Georgia. 

Scythia, in Europe, contained Mi 
i lie Lesser Crim Tartary, in the Eas 
tlmani a, Poland, part of Hungary, Tr; 
Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia, i 
Sarmatia seems to have extended no 
I'eningia, now Finland: this part th 
from Northern Germany by the Mai 
cum, which they imagined to run i 
Northern Ocean, and dividing La 
two parts, made the western regions 
and Norway into an island, and V\ 
another, supposing this also to I 
from the continent by the gulf of thai 

The ancient Scythians, according t 
and others, who have been styled the 
of Nations," were the descendants ■ 
the second son of Japheth. In mig 
Europe, Gomel's posterity turned t 
north west, and these spread themscl 
the north east into both Scythias, wh 
cient Muscovites or Tartarians arc dis 
by the name of Afo*Ii t which seems t 
ruption of Magog/i, the sons of Magr 
conjectures are also considerably sti 
by the fierce und terrible character 



riptures give of Magog, and which U strictly 
ipltcable to the barbarous Scythians- 
At what period they began to settle them* 
Ives under a regular government is now im* 
>ssible to determine- But it appears that one 

two tribes at least, viz* the free and royal 
ythians, were anciently governed by kings* 
A made a more considerable figure than the 
st. 

Of their laws we cannot speak with accuracy* 
vr can we suppose them to have been very 
unerous, as their justice, temperance, stinpli- 
ry of lite, and contempt of riches, seem to have 
most precluded the necessity of public rewards 

punishments. Though inured to labour, 
Toe m battle, and of extraordinary strength, 
ey are said to have mastered their affections so 
?U, that they made no other use of victory than 

augment their fame. They used to convey 
eir families from place to place in covered 
iggons, drawn by oxen or horses, and made 
fficiently capacious to contain all their furni- 
re. Their numerous flocks were esteemed 
eir greatest wealth, as supplying them with 
lolesome beverage and warm apparel. Gold, 
ver, diamonds, and other articles of luxury, 
;re the objects of their contempt; and those 
rtues which the Greeks vainly laboured to at- 
in by learning and philosophy, w r ere constantly 
actised by them as the happy consequence of 
eir ignorance of vice. Such a nation, there- 
re, could have wanted but few laws for the 
:urity of their property, or other political con- 
rns. However, they had some, relative to re- 
( ion, customs, &c. which forbade, under pain 

death* any innovation in the establishment; 

V. p <>. and 
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and csctodod wnosim from the benefit of oam- 
age, or men from assisting at the solemn JetfvaJ*. 
nil tbey had rendered themselves worthy* by 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that so*ne 
of the Scythian tribes bore a very dlfrcroit 
character, and were represented of so fierce and 
cruel a deposit ion, as even to feast on the 9oh 
of their vanquished enemies. These* IioweTrr, 
were situated at so great a distance from the fp> 
vernraent as co be out of die reach at its hi**; 
and as the inclemency of the air in thme remote 
regions might probably incite them to cruel tj, 
so the distance and sterility of their counrxf 
might make them more incapable of being rc> 
strained by the ordinary regulations of ioaeff» 

According to some successions noticed in if* 
tory, the Scythian crown appears to hate been 
hereditary, but their monarch* were by w 
means despotic; for they were deposed, And 
sometimes put to death for any violation of the 
established laws* When any of their kings were 
confined by indisposition, they sent for three ot 
their most famous prophets or soothsayers, 
who commonly asserted that some 8<}tJuart 
(mentioning his name) had perjured himself b| 
swearing by the royal throne. The accused 
person, being immediately seixfid, was then 
brought before the king, and charged with dx 
crime of perjury, l£ he denied the fact, other 
prophets were sent for, who either confirmed thr 
evidence* and sentenced the cuh fcajata* 

tTon* or otherwise acquitted him- 1 
case a new supply was sent for ; nn<t< 
then absolved by the majority! his tin* accuser* 
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and placed at a convenient distance from ea< 
other round the royal monument. 

When a person of inferior quality died, ^ 
nearest relatives caused his body to be embalm* 
and carried in a chariot from house to hoi* 
among his friends, who received and feasted th 
mourners in their turns, setting part of the bar. 
ijuet before the deceased. This ceremony cor.' 
tinned forty days, at the expiration of which the 
corpse was buried ; the attendants purified them- 
selves by the smoke of a fragrant kind of hemr- 
seed ; and the ceremony concluded with hideous 
shrirks. 

The Scythians worshipped a plurality d 
gods and goddesses, among which were Vesta, 
J u pit it, Apia, Apollo, Venus, Neptune, and 
Vulcan; but their favorite deity was Mars, to 
whom they consecrated their finest groves, and 
reared an altar of prodigious extent in every 
district. Herodotus, speaking of these altar*, 
observes, that each of them consisted of small 
wood tied up into bundles, and covered thrrt 
stadia of land in length and breadth, though th< 
height was not proportionable. The top, whicl 
was quadrangular, had three sides perpendicular 
and the fourth sloping, to render it easy of ac 
cess. One hundred and fifty loads of faggot 
were annually brought to each altar to suppi 
those which had been decayed by the inclemenc 
of the winter; and on the summit of each ( 
these heaps was erected an old iron sci miter, 9 
the image, or rather emblem, of the deity. Thei 
ordinary sacrifices were hor»es, and all othe 
cattle; with the first fruits of tjie earth, andth 
richest spoil oi' their enemies, ijvery hundred! 
prisoner of war was ;:lso imrftolated in th 

follcwir.; 
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Umnng imuii«ftr: The priest, having poured a 
mtiou of wine npcm the captive V bract* nit his 
£0#**£nd received hU blood into a bowl, with 
hich he ascended io the top of the altar, and 
ashed the deity's sword, The victim's Tight 
m win then cut off dose to the shoulder, and 
n tip into the siir ; but no further notice 
an taken of the body. In the offering of ani- 
alv, either to Miu'Ni or any other idol, the *ame 
Let iverc practised every where without varia- 
on t they brought the beast to the altar, hav 
g it;* lore feet tied with a cord, by which the 
ram who officiated a* priest threw it down. 
i r hiUl it wa* falling, he called upon the deity 
> whom it was presents.* J, and then strangled ii i 
I soon uh it was dead, the skin was stripped off, 
id the flesh boiled ; and the ceremony con* 
tided with tii rowing part of it before the altar* 
id distributing die remainder among the vo- 
jies. Some ofthf mh'M v tluahle snoik of war 
ere anciently suit hy a number of Scythian 
.rgins, under a proper escort, to the Delphic 
.polio ; hut tlu» jeneth inul difficulties oi the 
nrney compelled them to discontinue tins prac- 
re. 

The warlike temper and exploits of this people 
ere universally dreaded hy their contempora- 
es ; and they appear to have taken the utmost 
ire for the cultivation of their martial renins. 
'bus, they are reported to have drank, the blood 
f the Hist enemy they took captive, and to have 
resented the heads of all whom they killed in 
uttle to their monarch. They used to (lay their 
anquished foes, to stretch, dry, and tan the.r 
tins, and apply them to various purposes ; such 
I covering their tjuivcis, or decking their own 
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and ambition, and eating plentifr 
food, the ancient Scythians acquire 
plexions, and became so plethoric, 
them cauterized their arms, sh 
breasts, in order to draw otr a 
moisture, and prevent their gro 
wield y. What provision they m 
sent from their flocks and herds, 
determine; but it is extremely j 
when they entered an enemy's 
sei7ed upon all the cattle they cou 
and, when that failed, they had 
certain composition, which they 
with them in small pieces like pills 
would afford sufficient nourishmei 
days. Pliny observes, that they 
expedient with their horses, by m 
tain weed, which enabled them t 
days without eating or drinking. 
Their manufactures consisted cl 
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eon to intimate tli.u thev had 
ir *eomcn in common; boitt if any *uch cu»- 
i prevailed* Lr mum have been confined to the 
re savage tribes for the royal and free Sey- 
ms hud wive§; and tame of their monnrehs 

exprc^ly said to have taken them from other 
ign^ They were in general remarkably ab- 
nimuiund seem to have abhorred the vice of 
inketuieit*. However, a wine feast wan kept 
«* year in every district, for thoite who had 
nalm-d their courage in buttle ; ami another 
» used at funeraU. Their mode of crossing 
vcr WM truly singular \ thvy laid their saddle 
I weapons upon a skin filled with cork, am! 
well *ewu, tnut not a drop of water could 
ic irate it ; they then laid them solves down 
m it, and, taking hold of their hone by the 
, made htm swim to the opposite ihore* 
ey wen? remarkable for the strength and fide- 
u of their friendship, winch they gloried in 
>ve all things, and usually continued Willi 

following ceremonies : they poured some 
le into an earthen vessel, and mingled it with 
le of their own blood, which they drew by a 
;ht incision from their hands. They then 
ped the points ol their weapons into the mi\- 
i' ; uttered some dire imprecation against the 
ty who should prove imJaithlul ; ami, having 
h of them tal.cn a draught of the liquor, 
ircil some ol the by-slanders to pledge them, 
1 witness their solemn agreement. A con- 
:t thus ratified, whether of private friendship 
public alliance, was deemed so sacred, that 
y thought no punishment severe enough, 
ler in this life nr the next, for those by whom 
liould be violated, 

Ak 
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As they were warm and faithful in their 
friendship, so were they fierce and vindictive in 
revenue. If a Scythian had received an injury 
which he was unable to retaliate, the custom 
was for him to sacrifice a bullock, and roast the 
llcoh in small pieces. Then he spread the hide 
upon the ground, and sat upon it, holding his 
hands behind him, as if they had been tied. 
Upon this signal, all that beheld him came to 
make enquiry respecting his discontent ; and, 
ir* ii:ey favoured his cause, took up a piece of 

l..l, and immediately sent him a number or 
':.ui and horses, according to their ability, or 
tiie nature of the injury. 

Thai the Scythians were a very populous na- 
t i«»:i is well attested by historians; though their 
cruel and frequent inroads upon each other 
must have lessened their numbers exceedingly. 
Their climate, exercise, temperance, and other 
advantageous circumstances, rendered them 
hardy, prolific, and long-lived ; and sickness 
was hut seldom experienced by them. Hence 
we are told that many of them grew weary of 
the world before the approach of death, and 
hastened their exit by throwing themselves from 
an eminence into the sea. An incontrovertible 
proof of their populousness is the succession of" 
colonies which they sent out toward the southern 
parts of the world ; and Herodotus mentions a 
vessel capable of containing six hundred ani- 
phoras, or fifty hogsheads, which was formed 
out of the heads ot the arrows of a Scythian 
army, in the veign of Ariantes. 

1 laving thus described the religion, manners, 
and customs of the royal Scythians, we are un- 
der the necessity of noticing the more petty 

king- 



ingdoms* as they inhabited a considerable part 
f Scythia, and are supposed to have descended 
ither from the- same progenitor t or from some of 
lapog's brethren. 

The Sarmatians are said to have been the 
fFspring of the Scythians and Amazons* Hence 
lerodotus observes, that the Sarmatian women 
btained the Amazonian temper, and were more 
rarlike than the rest of the Scythian females* 
t was chiefly in this province that a virgin was 
-©qualified for matrimony till she had killed an 
nemy in battle. 

The Taurians are said to have subsisted chiefly 
y war and rapine, and to have sacrificed all 
crsOUB that were shipwrecked to a virgin drc- 
non* whom they called Iphigenia. 

The Nenrians observed the customs of Ser- 
bia in most particulars ; but pretended to a su* 
crior skill m magic, and were reported to be 
raruformed into wolves for some part of the 
ear ; an allegory which probably meant no 
lore than their wearing of skins with the fur 
utward during the winter. Tliis province was 
j dreadfully infested with serpents, that they 
/ere at length compelled to leave it, and remove 
mongst the lUnlians. 

The Budians were a populous nation, famed 
3r blue eyes and red hair. They built the city 
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nor, indeed, did any other tribe use- items 
mon food, but only on some parttcuiari 
sions. 

||j|; I The last two Scythian tribes worthy 1 

were the Nomades, who inhabited the co 
on the north-west of the Caspian sea | an 
Massagetcs, who resided on the. west, 
Nomadcs differed but little from the free 
I if thians ; they led an itinerant lite, and» 

if; called to the wars, left their families and i 

under the care of shepherds till their n 
But the Massagetcs appear to have hmdi 
peculiarities, 'i'heir offensive weapons we 
bricated of bniss instead of steel, and did 
tensive armour was richly ornamented 
gold. When a man attained to old age* * 
was rather determinable by concurring* 
toms than by law, all his relatives ; 
and sacrificed him, together with a 1 
animals. The flesh of all the victims i 
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tbey offered hones, as deeming them the 
Sot and swiftest of quadrupeds. Phey seem 
vfc been totally ignorant of agriculture, and 
we subsisted entirely on fish, milk, and the 
of their cattle. 

'iih respect to the succession of the Scythian 
archs, ancient records are so extremely bar* 
ii and obscure, that it is impossible 
L regular history of their reigns* or to 
"ir period to any of their action** 
i information* however, a* is scattered in the 
lags of Herodotus, and other more recent 
iriani, is collected for the satisfaction of the 
cr, mod the completion of the prevent chan- 
cy thes, the first king of this nation noticed in 
wy, is laid to have been the offspring of 
cules and a monster* But this talc w;is evi- 
ly invented hy the Greeks, to sully t!ie ori* 
of the warlike Scythians, 
agillus is reputed to have sent his son, Pa- 
igorus, with a powerful body of cavalry, to 
assistance of Orithya, queen of the Ama/ons, 
inst Theseus, king of Athens ; but, on the 
.ce's arrival, the heroines inspired him with 
;ust, and he left them to the mercy of their 
mies, by whom they were defeated. 
fadyes was the son of Protolhyas, a warlike 
ice, under whose conduct the Scythians in- 
ed Media, and held the greater part of Upper 
a in subjection for the space of twenty -eight 
rs. They also made some incursions into the 
i of the Philistines, where they took the city 
Bethshean from the half tribe oi' M.mas.eh, 

gave it the name of Scythopolis. From 
!*e they marched to Egypt ; but Psamme- 
ol. VIII. Ff ticus, 
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ticus king of that country, prevailed on them 
to ii .urn, and thus saved his dominions from 
plunder and desolation. What became of those 
who survived the massacre mentioned in* the 
history of the Medes is no where recorded : 
however, it is supposed that many of them sub- 
mitted to Cyaxares ; that others enlisted in the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; 
and that the greater division returned into Scy- 
thia, where they found that their wives had 
taken their slaves for husbands, and that those 
slaves were now resolved to obstruct their en- 
trance into their ancient territories. Hereupon 
some skirmishes ensued, and victory seemed to 
hover over the rebels, till, at length, one of the 
Scythian lords observed, that it was incompa- 
tible with their dignity to fight with slaves as 
equals, and therefore urged his companions to , 
fall upon them with whips, and other instru- fc 
ments of chastisement- This advice was im- :- 
mediately accepted, and attended with complete r 
success, for the slavish rebels were struck with f 
such a panic at this unexpected assault, that 
they threw down their arms, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation; whilst their mistresses 
eluded the resentment of their injured husbands 
by putting themselves to death. After this vic- 
tory over their revolted slaves, the Scythians 
enjoyed a long and uninterrupted peace. 

Tomyris, a Scythian heroine, is said to have 
been demanded in marriage by Cyrus the Great, 
but she, imagining that her » kingdom, rather 
than her person, was the objiect of his desire, 
refused to give an audience to 1 his ambassadors; 
upon which Cyrus led his army 2 - against the Ma> 
• Vide page 6.* 

MgCtffi 
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>, who were then under her dominion, and 
Dst his life- However, the whole of this 
,s rejected by die learned as improbable 
surd* 

yrus, a haughty and magnanimous prince, 
id for the spirited answer which he sent to 
, when the Persian heralds demanded of 
Tth and water ; and for the signal victory 
he gained over the Persian army. The 
ip or this war is variously related s some 
ig that the Scythian had incensed Darius, 
ismg him his daughter, and others accus~ 
icyrus as being the first aggressor. How- 
rhea the heralds made their demand of 
and water* in token of subjection, Jancy* 
Id them, that, as he acknowledged no 
uperior than his progenitor Jupiter, and 
queen of the Scythians, he would send a 
Liitable present to their master* such as 
probably cause him to repent of his arro- 
This present was afterward sent to Susa, 
ing of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
, without any farther application. Darius 
iately supposed they were sent in token 
mission ; but Gobrias, who was better 
nted with the Scythians, gave a very dif- 
interpretation to the present, viz. that 
•sians must not expect to elude the effects 
thian valour, unless they could fly like 
plunge under water like frogs, or bury 
Ives in the earth like mice. This expla- 
was soon justified ; for the king of Scy- 
lmmoned all the princes of the other 
to join their arms with his against the 
m invader of their country. 

V f 2 Upon 
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Upon this summons* the kinjrs of the Budians, 
GeUmians, Sarmatians, Aeatnyrsians, Andro- 
phages, Neuvians, Melancnceneans, and Tau- 
riui\>, assembled in council upon the occasion of 
the war ; hut only the three first esteemed it a 
common cause, and resolved to assist Jancyrus; 
for the others declared they would remain peace- 
ably at home till some act of hostility on the 
pan ot' Persia convinced them that their liberties 
wore in danger. 

To revenge himself on these nations for their 
unexpected refusal of assistance, Jancyrus re- 
solved to use his utmost exertions, in order to 
draw the enemy into their country. Accord- 
ingly, he divided his army into two columns; 
one ot which was to act in conjunction with the 
Gclonians and Budians under the command of 
Taxacis, and the other was commanded by him- 
sclf ; whilst the Sarmatians were ordered to 
march to the territories of Scopasis ; that, in 
case the Persians should penetrate that way, 
they might retire to the river Tana is, and, upon 
their retiring, harass them as much as possible. 
Taxacis, in the mean time, was to keep a day's 
march behind the enemy, and to tire them with 
frequent skirmishes, in order to draw them into 
the territories o( the Rvo neuter nations ; and, if 
that expedient failed, they were either to return 
home, or adopt such other measures as their 
own prudence might suggest. 

These arrangements being made, Jancyrus 
sent out a detachment of his best cavalry, which, 
finding the Persian army encamped about three 
da\s march from the Jster, destroyed all the 
products of the ground, and then retreated. 

The 
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Cretans eagerly pursued them as they re- 
stiU -farther back, till they were at length 
i into the territories of the Bud tans, where 
mrat and demolished all that came in their 
On their arrival at a great desert, of about 

days march* Darius thought proper to 
md accordingly began to build some spa- 
town* at equal distances from each other. 
vrr, he left this work unfinished, to conti- 
s pursuit of the fleeing- Scythians, who, by 
fs t drew him through the territories of all 
itions who had refused to join in the war, 
id 'waste the country as they retreated, that 
ersiam might be driven to extremities for 
of mod. At length* however, Darius was 
illed to Tetire, with the toss of the greatest 
£ his army, and glad to escape with his 
;fe, though at the ex pence of his reputa* 
Indeed, this expedition would have proved 
al in the extreme to Persia, if the Ionians 
jpt their promise to the Scythians, and dc- 
d the bridge which Darius had thrown 

the Ister ; but they only deceived them 
m assurance that it should he demolished, 
the Persian army was advancing to repass it 
11 possible expedition. When the Scythians 

that the invader was gone beyond their 

they loaded the Ionians with the most 
prions epithets, and made themselves 
Is for the ravages they had been com- 

to make in their own country, by laying 
the country of Thrace as far as the He4- 
t, and enriching themselves with the spoils 

unfortunate inhabitants, 
lius is said to have killed Anacharsis, a 

of the blood, for presuming to introduce 
F f li the 
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-> rturnal ritt* of the mother oTthe %*4% 
into Seythta, whkh be had seen performed 
among the Greeks* Anacbarsls prudently chosr 
a private place, capered with a thick wood, for 
the celebration of this new worship ; but, a Scy- 
thian having discovered him, and revealed the 
whole matter to his sovereign, Sanlius hastened 
to the place, and shot him dead upon the spot. 

Aripithes had a numerous proge»y> but par- 
ticularly one son named Scythes, whose motW, 
a native of I stria, had caused him to be eda* 
cared in all the Grecian customs. Aripitfof 
being afterward slain by the treachery of thfc 
Agatliyrsians, this son found means M 
himself of the vacant throne* 

Scythes , though now possessed of die 
dnm, and married to one of his father** 
who was a Scythian woman, preferred tfce Gw* 
cian customs to those of his own country. T« 
indulge himself in them, without giving 
to his subjects, he led his forces to the 
polts of the Borysthenians, which if repo r ted 7i> 
have been a colony of Milesians* and, leaving 
them before the place, entered it alone* Thin* 
causing the gates to be shut, he laid aside to* 
Scythian dress, and devoted a whole month W 
the enjoyment of the Grecian customs, appartl 
and worship; but afterward nesuraed hi* na* 
tional habit, and returned to the army. A it* 
quent repetition of this practice tnnamed hk 
enthusiasm, and induced him to build a 
tuotn pakce in that city* which he a dome 
marble statues of sphinges, griffins, &*. H* 1 * 
he Tesolved to be initiated into the tit c^ of && 
chus ; but, when all things were prrp*v«i ft* 
the ceremony, the outward cotut ot hii j*w F> 
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**was demolished by thtuider* , This accident 
1 not deter htm from the prosecution of his 
sign; but whilst he was in t]he midst of it, a 
►ry^tnetiian went to the Scythians, and ad- 
issed them thus :W* You frequently upbraid 
with celebrating our bacchanals, because, 
tea possessed with the god, we seem to lose 
t. use qf our reason j come now, and behold 
ur sovereign celebrating those rites with a 
fine fury, and convince yourselves, by ocular 
raonstration, that the god has taken full pos* 
ision of him/' Upon this invitation, some of 
* principal Scythians repaired to the city, 
itre tiwy beheld their: king from one of the 
rers, performing bacchanalian orgies with a 
raerous choir- 
Overwhelmed with rage and vexation at this 
.miliar :i ng spectacle, they hastened back to the 
my, and represented the folly of Scythes in 
ch glaring colours, that they unanimously re- 
lted from their allegiance, and elected Octa- 
isades to fill die throne instead of his brother. 
i the first intimation of this revolution, Scy- 
es fled into Thrace ; and Octamasades pur- 
ed him, with a formidable army, as far as 
5 banks of the Ister. Here Sitalces, king of 
irace, marched out against the newly created 
march ; but, while both armies were prepar- 
5 for an engagement, the latter received a 
jssage from Sitalces to this effect. 
" Why should we risk the event of a battle ? 
>u art my sister's son, and hast my brother in 
r hands : deliver him up to me ; and I, in re- 
-n, will send thee Scythes ; so shall we both 
old the hazard of a defeat. This proposal 
s readily accepted. Octamasades surrendered 

his 
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)iu> uncle to the Thractan* who i 

army, and the unfbrtunai 
wa* beheaded. 

ntcs ii *atd to have ordered all his soldier* 

Appear before him at* a set time, and to thrO'wv 
■..:, the tip o€ an arrow into a . 
heap* which amounted to so great a 
be caused it to be melted down and ca> 
large vessel, as a monument of the trans.; 

Some oilier kings af this country a- 
by historians; but, as nothing satisf , 
corded of their actions, we shall p 
Hence, and hasten to the iv! 
ihe Scythians are r< 
aincd a very consid 
pt wee being engaged in a war with - 
implored the assistance of Philip* kin 
don, promising to make him his heir t 
of Scytlua* But the Istrians having r 
quitted the field at the news of 5iis ircpartau! 
succour, he sect a second message to FhSifj, *> 
setting that he had neither craved bis asstsxarr&t 
nor promised him the Scythian diadem, 
who was then employed at the siege of 8j *aa* 
tium, took no other notice of this prepj 
behaviour, than to request that Adieu* 
remit him some money to defray pa i 
peaces of the sreg-e, as he had pa 
toward the subsistence or reward of Um* auiilf- 
aries who had been sent against the Isct; 
compliance with his desire. 

This demand was so reasonable, that A lie** 
was at a loss for an excuse. At length, hor* 
ever, he pleaded incapacity, ar^d alleged ittf 
^ ^clemency of the climate, a*vd the Vmfttit 
ot tiic *ml, scarcely afforded hi* S«uhiau& a *<£ 
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ibsiatencc without contributing to hh 
u Philip, incensed at this reply, re- 

retaliate, and accordingly tfttt the 
w word thiit he hud made* a vow to erect 

lo Hercules, at the mouth of the Ister, 
red permission to come and set it up* 
suspecting hi* true design! returned for 
that if he was desirous of performing 
he might fiend the statue* which should 
utly erected and preserved; but, if be 
d to cuter the Scythian territories il lhe 

an armjr, the statue should soon bo 
ind cast mto arrows to be used against 

Philip paid no attention to these proud 

1 and both monarch* bring r x a operated, 
natc battle ensued, in which tlie ttcy- 
'Cre vanquished j twenty thousand wo- 
\ children Were made prisoners t find 
hnusaiul rn;in";, with a vast quantity of 
tile, were sent into Macedonia. As a 
owevcr, of thr simplicity and poverty 
icythians, il should be observed, that 
old, silver, not jewels were found among 
der. From this period, little notice is 
them as a collective nation, though the 
tribes of which they were composed sig- 
lliemselves on various future occasions, 
e seen in its proper place. 
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With respect to the origin of the ancient Ar- 
menians, Herodotus and Stephanas derive them 
from the Phrygians, on account of several Phry- 

Sian wards that had crept into their language* 
ut Strabo, and the learned Bo chart, suppose 
them to have descended from the Syrians, or 
rather consider the Syrians and Armenians as 
two tribes of one and the same nation. An opi- 
nion which seems justified by a strong similarity 
between those nations in manners, language, Sec* 

Eowever, in process of time, they began to form 
atrimonial alliances with foreigners, and their 
Commercial connections drew to their country a 
Considerable number of Phrygian, Greek, and 
*ersian traders. 

Their government seems to have been monar- 
chical from the most early periods. Berosus af- 
firms that Scytha was first invested with the rc- 
-il dignity* and succeeded by his son Barzanes, 
liny, and other authors oi respectability, in- 
form us, that, on the demise of Barzancs, the 
rountry was divided into several petty king- 
ioms. And Plutarch mentions one A raxes, 
cing of Armenia, who, in a war with the Per- 
iians, sacrificed the two daughters of a noble- 
nan of great distinction, and was pursued so 
rlose by the incensed parent, that he lost his life 
n attempting to swim over the river, then called 
Eiclmus, but, ever after, Araxes. In process 
}f time, the Armenians were made tributary to 
Astyages, king of Media. However, they con- 
tinued to be ruled by their own monarchs ; for 
Pigranes and Sabaris, in whom the royal family 
?i' Armenia is said to have been extinguished, 
were the sons of that king, who was afterward 
»ubdued by Cyrus. 

On 
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On the death of Tigranos and &aharis* 
country became a province of Persia, stud 1 
governed by prefect** rill the lime of / ' 
the Great, it was then reduced by the Mace 
donians, and remained undet the government 1 
the vStlcueid* tdl the reign of Antiochu* 
Great, when Zadriadcs and Artaxia* KeUed 
the country f and, adding sonic of the adjacen 
province* to it* ere c led die two kingdoms 
Armenia Major and Armenia Minor. 

The religion of the Armenians is said to hat 
resembled that of the Medes and Persians, will 
some trifling variations. Their principal dci:y 
however, was the goddess Tanais, to wh — 
veral magnificent temples were consecrate 
in whose presence it was customary to pro 
the Armenian virgins. Bans was another h 
peculiar to this people, but after what mode 1 
was worshipped is uncertain* 

The language of the ancient Armenians ! 
similar to that of the Syrians ; at least, it is i 
known that they used the Syriac chattel 
The modern Armenians use two language*, \ 
vulgar and the learned ; the latter of which i 
only used in divine service. This langn; 
said to be very expressive, and enriched wi 
the terms of religion, and of arts and scie 
—a. circumstance which, if true, show* thai i 
Armenians were formerly much more con? 
*aiu will j literature than they are at present. 

No mention is m&de of any commer* 
on by the ancient inhabitants of Armenia*! 
the modem are, perhaps, the greatest 1 
earth, tiha Abba* the Great, king of J 
reported to have been the first who cw~. 
them to trade, and planted a colony of Am*- 
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it Julpha, the famous suburb of Ispahan, 
ed by most European travellers* 
tttg the minority of Antiochus the Great, 
is and Zadriades, governors of Armenia* 
d from their allegiance* an J caused them* 
to be proclaimed kings of the provinces 
!re under their jurisdiction* As the troops 
riochus were hilly employed in another 
r, this daring rebellion was crowned with 
dmary success; and such important ac- 
>ns were made by the new sovereigns, that 
tia, from a small province, soon became 
siderable a kingdom, that Justin gives it 
sference, in wealth, power, and extent, to 
lier of his timej excepting only that of 
a. 

conquerors having thus effected their 
ous purpose, by the revolt of Armenia* 
ie successful invasion of the neighbouring 
ces, divided their territories into two king- 
; the greater of wliich was governed by 
ias, under the name of Armenia Major > 
ie lesser, which lay next to Cilicia, began 
<nown, under the dominion of Zadriades, 
appellation of Armenia Minor. 
iochus was no sooner apprised of these 
■dings than he sent a powerful army 
t the usurpers : but his attempts were all 
ed, and he was, at length, compelled to 
de a peace, whilst his successful opponents 
d into an alliance with Rome, and thus se- 
their new kingdoms to themselves and 
descendants. However, in the reign ot 
:hus Epiphanes, the army of Artaxias was 
pieces, and himself loaded with irons. 
3n this occasion, they took from die Medes 
.. VIII. G g the 
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the provinces of Casptaua, Phaotiltfs, and Baso- 
ropada ; from the Iberians, Chorzena and Goga* 
nma ; and from the Chalybes and Mossytmi* 
Par. vi Xerxena, which bordered on ' 

menu 

By whom Artaxtas was succeeded it is Impos- 
sible to determine; the Armenian History being 
interrupted by a chasm of seventy years, wlifcE 
passed iiet ween the defeat of this prince and th* 
reign of Tlgtancs the Great. During this time, 
the Armenians seem to have waged an unsucces> 
ful war with Parthiaj for Tigranes was delivertd 
up, as a hostage, to the Parthlans ; and, irpop 
the news of hrs father's death, procure; 
bertv, by yielding a considerable portion of hk 
kingdom to that victorious people, 
n p Tigranes had scarcely ascended the 

* * throne of his ancestors when Mithridutes 
* Eupator persuaded him to engage In i 
confederacy against the Romans, and ga< 
the princess Cleopatra in marriage. Hereupcu 
Tigranes sent a powerful army against . 
doc I a, which had been recently conferred, by 
die Roman senate, on Ariobarzanes ; drove tbc 
reigning prince from the country ; andbe*to*rf 

crown upon Ariarathes, M 
whilst all the booty was reset vr J fo\ 

Meanwhile the Syrians, bein^; I by tk 

perpetual contentions of die Selcticid*, invutJ 
Hgranes to take possession of their coQntry> 
"Accordingly he clu^d out the descends 
aeieiKiu* compel] t-rf Anuoehus Pius to ceJ 
£2»f° yn ? Zl* ich ** possessed, tocrethei witf 
SC° fGJ ' Cii,; ™ d aseended^tbe throfi* 

"* ttreifgth enflammg &* 
aamBtt 
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mi spirit with an insatiable thirst of con- 
Tigranes led his victorious army into Ar* 
Mi nor, which he reduced in one cam- 
Ho then marched against the Asiatic 
;, the Adiabenians, the Gordons, and the 
ms, compelling the people t wherever he 
to acknowledge him as their sovereign. 

return from tins expedition, he invaded 
docia a second time, at the request of 
dates, and brought hack into Armenia 
mndred thousand captives, whom he em* 

to build a large city, on the place where 
rmenian diadem had been first put upon 
id t calling it after his own name, Tigra- 

holdened by these successes^ he advanced, 
head of a powerful army, against the Par- 
, and, after recovering that portion of his 
ions which had born extorted from him hy 

f ransom, added all Mesopotamia, the fer- 
ovince of Myoclonia, and the important 
"Nisibis, to the crown oi Armenia. From 
totamia he marched toward Syria, in or- 
(jiiell an insurrection that had been raised 
widow of Anliochns Pius ; and afterward 
into Pha-nice, which, like the ncighbour- 
mntries, was compelled to submit to his 
,l .s aims. 

• lom;- and uninterrupted series of victories, 
rendered the name of Tigrancs formidable 
the piinces of Asia, served to swell his 
ride, and induce him to repaid himself as 
ther invincible. Accrordingly he assumed 
nighty title of " King of Kings;'* corn- 
many sovereigns to wait upon him in the 
ity of menial scivants, and issued out or- 
G " J der. 
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nd entered ^\e enemy '* country, lie sent 
detach room s, one to besiege «» <Jtv» 
he royal concubtnei and considerable 
i were k^pt ; theotln'i, under t$& com* 
ix*tilius, to hlocfc up Tigranocerta, in 
f drawing the king to an engagement. 
;raiLeri p having put to death the scout 
t informed Kim of the enemy's arrival* 
! his troops to Mount Taurus, which he 
d Tor the pla$G oi general rendezvous, 
the first report of this movement* Lu- 
atpatehed Murama in pursuit of the king» 
i ng attacked in a disadvantageous post, 
i PL- lied to save himself, by a precipitate 
hi 1st his forces were totally routed, and 
age, carriage!*, 3c c. became an easy prey 
a a, SextlRus was attended with similar 
igainst a large body of Arabians, who 
arching in \*'m the Armenian army, 
r, Tigranes was soon rein forced by the 
s, Medes, Acliabenians, Albans, lbcri- 
otber neighbouring nations, who, under 
ion that Lueullus designed to ransack 
mtry, and pillage their wealthy temples, 
•usly took up arms against the invaders, 
bis was so (in- from being daunted by 
lidable appearance of the King's forces, 
now increased to iwenty thousand arch- 
slingers, fifty-five thousand cavalry, a 
ami Hfry thousand foot, and thirty-five 
I pioneers, that he iminediatcly advanced 
w* x t i 1 i u s in tlie siege of Tigranoccrta, for 
:ss purpose of compelling the enemy to 
battle. The result was answerable to 
etations ; for Tigranes, bavins; held a 
if war, resolved l<> relieve his lneLropo- 
(! v :$ lis 
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ge, wtth ft ^mall body of cavalry, in one o: 

castles, The young prince delivered th* 
.1 ensigns to a trusty friend ; but hebeine 
n by the Romans, they fell into the, handi 
.ucullus* Such were tbe inequality of nunv 
> and extraordinary exert tons of the Roman' 
v,this occasion, that Antioehus* the phlloscr 
■, says, the sun never beheld the like ; and 
f ob serves, that the conquerors did noi 
il the twentieth part of the vanquished, Plu 
i informs us> that, on the side of Tigranes, 
ndred thousand infantry were slain, and bui 
q{ the cavalry escaped ; whereas, of the Ra« 
s, five men only were killed, and a hundred 
nded. Thts account, however, is probably 
jgerated* as the Roman troops did not ex* 
. eighteen thousand. 

ucullus, having obtained this important vie- 
f marched back from the field of battle tc 
ranocertu, which lie entered, by the trea- 
y of some Greek mercenaries, and despoiled 
uch immense treasures, as enabled him to 
y on the war without any further expence 
le part of his republic. 
1 the mean time, Mithridates, having heard 
is son-in-law's disaster, hastened to his relief, 
encouraged him to renew the war- Accord- 
y, new forces were levied with all possible 
dition, and formidable preparations were 
e against the hitherto successful invaders. 
these exertions were rendered abortive by 
vigilance of the Romans, who ? in. the very 

engagement, routed the confederate army, 
ued them all night with great slaughter, 

their chief officers captive, and enriched 
iselves with an immense booty. 

Finding 
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set qu 

i his fi 
Phraates* kin. 

to retire to tl 
But* on the de 
the rebels were defeated wi 
and their leader went over t< 
Pursuant to the advice 
prince, Pompey led bts forc< 
where Ti^ranes. the elder dw 
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Akfafec his horse, and, unbuckling his sword, 
«U$vered it into their hands. As soon as Pom- 
f£f apjjeared, he laid aside his diadem, and 
StoH/hwiself at his feet ; but the Roman gene- 
r|3Yaised him from that humiliating posture, put 
tBe v CTOwn again upon his head, and conducted 
Stm to his tent. 

Ilext day Tigranes was restored, by the con- 
qfoeror, to the kingdom of Armenia with the 
greatest part of Mesopotamia ; and his son was 
nnrested with the government of the provinces 
of Gordyene and Sophene : but the treasures 
that were kept in the latter were adjudged, to 
his father, to enable him to pay a fine of six 
thousand talents, which Pompey had imposed 
on him, for committing unprovoked hostilities 
against the Romans, fieranes, the younger, 
beine thus disappointed in his avaricious d< ?« 
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Parthians, and would have been driven from his 
throne, had not Pompey interposed, and medi- 
ated a peace. Impressed with gratitude for 
this and various other important services, he 
considered himself bound to maintain a strict 
friendship with the Romans ; insomuch, that he 
not only refused to succour Mithridates, after 
he had been defeated by Pompey, near Mount 
Stella, but even offered a considerable reward 
to any one who should put him to death. The 
latter part of his reign was disturbed by the 
rebellion of his second son, Sariaster ; but the 
revolt was soon crushed by the interference of 
the Romans, and Tigranes died peaceably in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, leaving the crown 
of Armenia to his son Artuasdes. 
■r. £ Artuasdes had no sooner assumed the 
4 j\. * reins of government, than he projected 
1 ' the subjugation of Media, in consequence 
of a private grudge which he bore to Artavas- 
des, king of that country ; but, as he was un- 
able to accomplish this design without some 
powerful assistance, he advised Marc Antony, 
as he was marching against the Parthians, to 
invade Media, offering to conduct him thither 
in person, and to assist him with all his forces. 
Antony readily embraced this proposal ; but 
the Armenian, being privately reconciled to 
Artavasdes, led the Roman army a long way 
about, over such steep mountains, and through 
such bad roads, that they were necessitated to 
leave most of their baggage and warlike en- 
gines behind. However, this treachery was no 
sooner discoveied, than Artuasdes was loaded 
with chains, stripped of his treasures, and re- 
served 
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to grace the triumph of Marc Antony 
;andria. 

Upon the first report of the king's cap- 
tivity! the Armenians placed their crown 
on the head of his eldest son, Artaiias ; 

was defeated in a pitched battle by the 
s, and compelled to take shelter among 
rthians. Here, however, be raised a for- 
; party of adherents, with whose assis- 
ts recovered his paternal kingdom ; but 
not long enjoy the regal dignity ; being 
from the throne by Archelaus* king of 
ocia t and Claudius Tiberius Nero, afier- 
nperor of Rome, 

tins, having dethroned this prmce,bestow- 
wereignty upon Tigranes, a younger bro- 
icing the diadem on his head with nis own 
ad honouring him with the title of a friend 
Lorn an people. However, he had not Ion# 
? sceptre, Before Tiberius accused him ot 

a private correspondence with the ene- 

the republic, and caused him to be put 
l. He is said to have been succeeded by 

; but, as the Armenian kings were now 
jputies of the Roman governors, nothing 
notice is recorded of their reigns. 
• the demise of Tigranes and his sons, 
nenian crown was conferred, by Augus- 
>n Artuasdes, supposed by some writers 
; been the son of Artaxias the second ; 
Armenians refused to submit to his au- 

and called in Phraates, chusing to live 
ction to the Partisans, rather than to the 
;. However, on the approach of a Ro- 
ny under the command of Caius, Phraa- 
tes 




presents, and enjoined him to watt u 

who was ai that time in Syria* But 

trusting rather to his sword thai* 

ror's benevolence, raised a numeral 

troops, and made himself master of gi 

Armenia. Cains, however, marched) 

Tsrith such rapidity, and acted with 

lance, that he was soon expelled, ai 

called Ariobarzanes was, at the reqi 

Armenians, invested with die govern. 

Ariobarzanes performed nothing 

tice. He was succeeded by Vonones 

Armenians elected to the regal digni 

had been driven from the kingdom 

which Augustus had bestowed upon 

nones was soon compelled to relinqi 

dominions to Orodes, son of Artabai 

Parthia. Orodes was, shortly after, 

by Germanicus, and obliged to a 

crown to Zeno, the sou of Poicnion, I 
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s. prince had scarcely ascended the \ 

Artabanus invaded .Armenia the 
and reduced a considerable part of 
iefiance to the menaces of Tiberius 
i attempt iug to penetrate into Svrii 
nor of that province rushed upon liim 
rerful army, and compelled him not 
ieclc hi* progress, but to abandon 
conquests. On the death of Tiberius, 
tes Iherus was sent in chains to Rome 
of Caligula, and there kept prisoner, 
ius obtained the empire, and set him 
f. During the captivity of Mithrida 
'arthians had seized on most of the i 
i in Armenia; hut these were soon re. 

with the assistance of the Romans, a 
dates was again put in possession of t. 

same ill fortune, which had persecute 

lates on his first accession, still pursue 

th unrelenting fury, and embittered a 

sures ; for whilst he triumphed over h 

enemies, and congratulated himself c 

ncipation from a galling conrinemen 

brother, Pharasmenes, sent his son, ; 

of a powerful army, to invade Arm 

?r pretence that Mithridates had di 

le Romans from assisting him again 

ians. 

lexpected irruption, together with tl 

)f several Armenian nobles, excited i 

alarm in the breast of the king, th 

mself up in the castle of Gornea 

been always considered impregnabl 

fended by a Roman garrison. Ho^ 

fortunate monarch was betrayed I 

1. 11 h tl 




possession of the throne of Armenia : 1 
not permitted to enjoy the regal dignii 
disturbance; forfTiridates, resolvinj 
the ancient right of his family to th 
kingdom, marched at the head of t 
army y into Armenia; made himself 
Artaxata, Tigranocerta, and some ot 
of importance ; and compelled the r 
retire to the extremity ot the countr 
ever, the severity of the weather, an 
scarcity of provisions, compelled the 
to abandon their enterprise, and, con 
enabled Rhadamistus to recover his 
territories. 

The spirit of disaffection, which 
the Armenians had shown at the ap 
Tiridates, entlamed Rhadamistus witl 
ungovernable fury, and induced him t 
many acts of tyranny upon his retur 
upon, a number of conspirators provi 
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fate of the unhappy Mi tliri dates ; but both the 
usurper* and hi* wife Zcnobia, made their escape 
on horseback. Zenobia* being pregnant, and 
Ending herself unable to keep up with her bus* 
band, earnestly entreated him to deliver her, by 
an honourable death, from the horrors of cap- 
tivity. At first he embraced ber with preat ten- 
derness* and encouraged her to sustain the fa- 
tigue of flight a little longer; but at length, per- 
awing that she was ready to faint, and dreading 
lest ihc might fall into the hands of the enemy, 
fee wound e J her desperately with his seymitarj 
threw her body into the Araxes ; and pursued 
hb flight with all possible speed till he arrived at 
Iberia* In the mean time, some shepherds, find- 
ing the queen's body floating near the shore, with 
manifest signs of life, and presuming, from her 
appearance that she was a person of consider- 
able rank, hound up heir wound, and carried her 
to Artaxata ; whence she was sent to Yiridates, 
who received her with all the respect due to her 
situation and misfortunes. 

Shortly after this transaction, Rhadamistus 
returned to Armenia, at the head of a powerful 
body of Iberians; but was again driven out by 
the Parthians. However, that people being 
obliged to retain home, on account of some do- 
mestic dissensions, Armenia was the fourth time 
invaded by the restless usurper; and, in the 
same year, recovered by Tiridates. At length 
the Armenians, being continually harassed, and 
kept in a state of perpetual alarm, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, complaining of their unhappy 
situation, and entreating the emperor Nero to 
give them a king, under whose protection they 
might enjoy the blessings of peace. Hereupon 
II h 'I Domain , 
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Dovnititu Cforbulo was appointed to iettfc the 
aiarrs of Armenia, and* catty in the following 
spring, invaded the country \ but could not 
draw Tiridaies to an engagement, thungh bis 
army mi more numerous than that of the Ro- 
man*, Ht therefore divided Ml forces, ordering 
hit several fieuitnam* to foil at once upon dif- 
ferent quarters, and directing king Amiodntt 
to> attack that part which bordered on hb domi- 
nions. Pharastneiws, king Of Ibetia, hairing 
caused his MB Rhad&mistus to be put to death* 
and thereby freed himseif from all diead of in* 
testme commotions, ravaged such tracts of M* 
nienia as lav contiguous to his kingdom ; and 
the Insechtaas possessed themselves of seven] 
fortresses, whence they continually infested *nch 
as adhered to the Pararisms- 

Tin dates, being thus encompassed on evtrr 
side, sent ambassadors to et postulate with Cor- 
hulo on the injustice of driving him from * kwf- 
dom which had long been enjoyed by hb an- 
cestors- He also proposed an interview with 
the Reman general ; but these measures provinf 
of no avail, the enemy carried on hi* designs wtf* 
such extraordinary vigilance and success* Uutf 
in a short time, the fort of VoJandum, withthra* 
castles of importance, voere taken by storm t lb 
city of Artaxata was rased to the ground; tfc* 
inhabitants of Tigranoeerta threw open tlw* 
g***« to the victorious army; and the wWe 
country vm completely subdued, 
«**£?<?* ******** of Armenia, New b* 
***** the sovereignty upon • Tigmnes, wh* 

having 






g letidtsi many year* at Rome in quality 
u>&Uge»w:i& entirely devoted to the fconun 

tund assumed no mere power than i I be 
n one of then deputies. Several parts 
rmenia wort* be hi awed on the neighbouring 
, %itt reward for their services against Tin- 
an J i ho Parthian* ; and a guard oi' a thou- 
legionary noldier** three cohorts, and tv/o 
% of cavalry, w«re bestowed upon the new 
ffchi to support him in the maintenance of 

ahority, 

ran while Vologcses, having sent an unsue- 
A embassy to Rome on behalf of bis bro* 
made a pence with the Hvrcaniiins, and 
bed, at the head of a formidable army, to- 
i Syria \ but* finding the hank* of the Eu- 
:ci carefully guarded by Gorhuta* he nban* 
i the design of invading that province, and 
sd all his effort i upon Armenia, whither Cfc* 
us lVtus had marched with two legions to 
issistance til Tigranes, llcic he be.ieged 
Romans in theii winter quarters, till l\rttis, 
ling the consequence ol resistance, agreed 
;liver tip all the Armenian stores and fin- 
's, ami actually withdrew his forces into 
adocia. 

ter this transaction, Vologeses sent uinhas- 
s to C'orhulo, desiring hint to withdraw his 
sons from the banks ol the Kuphratcs, and 
u* river remain, as formerly, the common 
dary to botli empires. This request be- 
granted, on condition that all the farthian 
sons should evacuate Armenia, the inhahi- 
ol the long ;-toni(". led counliy were lett, to 
own disposal, for Tigranes died suon alter 
lvasion ol the Parthian*. 

Ml,-! v ... i.. 
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■ Early In the entiling spring, however, -Corimfe 
assembled all his forces, and infused such terror, 
by his approach, into the breasts of the Arme- 
nians, that Tiridates deemed it advisable to re- 
quest a cessation of arms, and to appoint a con- 
ference with the Roman general. These pro- 
posals being accepted, Tiridates expressed his 
wish of compromising all differences by treaty, 
rather than by force of arms, and consented to 
travel to Rome, in order to receive the sove- 
reignty from the hands of Caesar. Accordingly, 
he resigned the diadem before Nero's statue, 
offered sacrifices according to the custom of the 
Romans, and set out for the emperor's metro- 
polis, where he was received with the utmost 
magnificence, and entertained at the expence of 
■six thousand pounds a day. 

On the day appointed for the inauguration, 
Nero appeared at the rostra, sitting in a cvrulf 
chair, attired with a splendid habit, and sur- 
rounded by his guards, with their ensigns dis- 
played, and their colours flying. Tiridates, ap- 
proaching the emperor's seat, prostrated bin- 
self on the ground; but Nero immediately 
raised, and honoured him with a kiss. He then 
preferred his petition concerning the kingdom rf 
Armenia, and received the diadem from the 
hands of the emperor, who now conducted him 
to the theatre, placed him at his right hand, and 
entertained him with incredible magnificence. 
At length, Tiridates took leave of his benefac- 
tor, and returned to his own kingdom, having 
received nearly eight hundred thousand pounds 
to defray the expences of his journey ; and ob- 
tained permission to employ such Roman bnll- 

deis 
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and artificers as he thought fit to rebuil 
ity of Artarata. 

■om this period Tin dates continued in stri< 
ice with the Romans t who assisted him i 
lling the Albani, whose success against th 

or tJ>e Medes prompted them to kivad 
tenia at the head of a numerous army. H 
red the regal dignity nine years after his n 
from Rome* and was succeeded by sever; 
res, who held the crown as homagers to th 
ttn empire. . . ~ ^.- k . 

;thc reigh of Tnuan the ancient kiagdpnic 
tenia was reduced to the form pf a piwuw 
tsoon recovered its liberty, and wasgoverr 
y its own kings in the reign of Constantin 
ireat. Shortly after the accession of Justi: 
second, it was conquered by the Saracen; 
held under their dominion till the Turk 
issed themselves of this country, and gav 
e name of Turcomania. The Armenian 
k off the yoke, whilst their conquerors wer 
oyed in the invasion of Persia, and electe< 
5 of their own, by whom they were governe« 
iey were again subdued by Occadan, firs 
n of the 1 artars. Neither does this cor 
t appear to have extirpated the race of Ai 
an kings, for mention is made of one Hai 
, surnamed the Armenian, who reignei 

time after, and went in person to treat wit! 
go, the great Cham of Tartary, concerning 
irairs of his kingdom ; and in the Englisl 
nicies we read of Leo, king of Armenia 
visited the court of Richard the second, fo 
►urpose of imploring assistance against th' 
a f by whom he had been driven from th' 

throuc 
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throne. Ussan Cassanes, succeeding to the crown 

of Persia in the year 1472 of the christian *ra» 
made Armenia a province of that empire : in 
which state it continued till the year 1522, when 
Selim the second annexed it to the Turkish do- 
minions. 



SECTION II. 
ARMENIA MINOR. 



THIS country, which before the revolt of 
Zadriades and Artaxias, constituted part 
of Cappadocia, was bounded on the east by die 
Euphrates, separating it from Armenia Major ; 
on the south by Mount Taurus, parting it from 
Cilicia ; and on the west and north by a- long 
chain of mountains, called in different places 
Mons Scordiscus, Amanus and Antitauruaibrav 
ing the frontiers toward Cappadocia. 

In the time of the Romans, Armenia Minor. 
was divided into four provinces, viz* Laviana, 
Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of which 
contained several cities ; but those of chief note 
were Melitene, situated in the province of that 
name, and the metropolis of the kingdom ; 
Garnace, a strong and well fortified town, men- 
tioned by Tacitus ; and Nicopolis, built by 
rompey, in commemoration of a signal victory 
obtained over Tigranes the Great. The descrip- 
tion ot the Armenians in die former section if 
snicViy applicable to the inhabitants of Armenit 
Minor ; and the face of the country is much the 
same, excepting the valleys, whicli are crowned 

with 
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with grapes and olives equal ia quality to those 
of Greece. 

Zadriades, having raised himself to the gran- 
deur and authority of a monarch, as we have al- 
ready shown in the history of Armenia Major, 
maintained hts usurped honours by forming a 
strict alliance with the Roman Republic, His 
descendants held the kingdom till the reign of * 
Tigranesj the first king of Armenia Major, by 
whom Artanes, the last male of this race, was 
slain in battle* Tigranes being expelled from 
this country by the Romans, Pompey bestowed 
the crown upon f Dejotarus, tetrarch of Galatia* 
for hie remarkable attachment to the republic, 
and his eminent services during the Mithridatic 
war. 

Dejotarus proved extremely serviceable to Ci- 
cero in the Cicilian war, his troops being accus- 
tomed to the Roman exercise. In the civil war 
he espoused the cause of Pompey, and acted 
with uncommon bravery at the battle of Phar- 
salia ; but whilst he was fighting on behalf of 
his friend, his own territories were invaded and 
over-ran by Pharnaces, king of Pontus. How- 
ever, Julius Caesar, having generously pardoned 
his warm hearted opponent, chased the invaders 

• As no mention is made of the intermediate kings, it is 
probable they performed nothing worthy of record. 

•f This prince lived on tonus of the strictest intimacy 
with Sy 11a, Lucullus, Pompev, Murrna, (licero, Cato, and 
Brutus ; and always expnssed so extraordinary a zeal for 
the welfare of the Roman senate and people, that l'ompey 
used to say, of all their friends Dejotarus was the most 
hearty, of all their allies the most sincere, and the only 
one ou whom they could place an entire dependancc. 

out 
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CAPFABOCIA, ponerly fa called* h tin* 
sited between the thirty-eighth anil font* 
first degrees of north latitude, being bounded hf 
Pontus cm the north, by the Euphrates and part 
of Armenia Minor on the east, by Laconia ca 
the south, and by Gaiatia on the west. It pn> 
duces excellent wines, and several sorts of mk: 
also crystal, Jasper, alabaster, and ouy* stone. In 
ancient times it abounded with mmet of sil«r P 
brass, and iron ; and was peculiarly famous fee 
an excellent breed of horses- 

The principal towns in Cappadocta, notirtd 
by ancient historians, are Mazaea or Eitsebii* 
the metropolis, called afterward Cttsarea, to ho- 
nour of Augustus i Cotnana, called Com 
Cappadocia, to distinguish it from another dtf 
of the same name in Pontu*; Nyssa, in Cbn> 
tian times, the see of Gregory Nyuratu, brother 
to St* Basil; Archelais, so denominated fro» oor 
of the Cappadocian kings ; Cabina, mmm 
by Cicero in his elegant epistle* ; and Fierutt* 
famous for the victory of Cyprus, which «u as* 
tended with the destruction of the Lydsaa o> 
uarchy, 

Tho early ages of this nation are veiled b? fflA 
impenetrable clouds, that it is irnpcs-vibk to c**l 
of them with any degree of confidence, Ho«* 
ever, it appears extremely probable that tl* 
country was peopled by tli* descendants of T«* 
gannaii, the last son of Gomer, In laser tua* 
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s subject to the crown of Lydia* and, after 

Kt of Oeehus, passed into th(? hands of 
urn, who htsu towed it on Phamnces for 
* of extraordinary bravery i On the irmrj- 
of the Macedonians it was changed into tn» 
of e province ; but Ariurathes 1 1 t, cou- 
rt to reinstate himself in die sovereignty p 
K he transmitted to his posterity* On the 
erinn of the royal family of Pharnacest 
hananes whs elected to fill th<? throne, and 
mrceeded by two of his sons j but on their 
*e, a person was invented with the gnvern- 
r, who, having incurred the displeasure of 
rills , brought destruction upon himself^ :ind 
he movti fiction to see his kingdom reduced 
Rom. in pro lijuf. 

le religion ot the ancient Cappadocians 
s to have been much the same with that of 
'ersians. They had, however, magnificent 
»les consecrated to Bellona, Apollo Catanius, 
:er, and Diana Persica ; and the lanes of 
la at Diospolis, and of Anias in Zola, were 
rded by them with the most profound vene- 
n. In the latter were tendered all oaths in 
ers of great importance, and the chief 
ig the priests was no ways interior in riches, 
?r, or dignity, to any in the kingdom. 
f their laws no system is extant, nor can we 
£ with accuracy of their commerce; but as 
carried on a considerable trade in horses, it 
obable they supplied the neighbouring na- 
; with the other valuable commodities of 
country. 

he first king of Cappadocia noticed by his- 
ns is Pharnaces, who received the diadem, 
:her with the princess Atossa, for having 
>L. VIII. 1 i saved 



saved Crrus the Great from a furious lfdrt f wfckh 
attacked lum in hunting- Xenoirhon spells «f 
this personage under the name p£~ Ankr 
affirm* thai tie perished in an unsuccessful vif 
against the Hpcanians. 

Of the succeeding monarch* little toortfcy *wv 
tice is recottJedp tiuthe accession of Ariarafchf* 
VI., who was surnamed Philopator, hum ihe 
filial affection he evinced toward fcts itihtr* 
This prince took the most prudent » 
preservation of his hereditary d- . 
ang a strict alliance with Romr, und warmly es- 
pousing the cause of justice. He restored W* 
throbarzanes, prince of Armenia Minor* to fcv 
father's kingdom* without any interc 
sign ; and had » hy that generous a 
volved himself in a war with the A 
However, the impending danger wsHvartl 
by the mediation of the Roman legate*: 
the Cappadoc ian expressed h i * gratit n i , 
seating the senate with a cn>v a of gold, and j 
voluntary tender of future services. 

Ariarathes having rciused to a crept the 
of the princess of Syria, as ofltrod 
trius Sotcr* found himself fnvaded fcy j i 
dable army, tinder die command -of Dmitri** 
and one Graphemes, who prv 
lawful heir of Cappadoeia* 
Fergamus, immediately marcher 
the alarmed prince j hut the coi 
were overthrown with grea; r« and 

araihes was compelled to abai 
However s before the conclusion of the ye, 
talus ? brother to the king of IVrgjmua, chased 
the usurper from the throne, ana restored An* 
arathes to his foraer station. 

Up** 
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m\ the cxpuUioit of Urophernc*, the ftp, 
■.in! to demand of dm Pricnians four •■ »„" 
red t ale/via, v^ikh ibot rebel had . 
iitcd in their city, and on their infusing to 
:r them up* he entered their territories wtdt 
md *wprd* expecting l*> terrify, lb em into 
tfunto. But the Fricniutig resolutely refused 
tray theft' trust, and at length found menni 
(K*rc |ho mini to iu rightful owner*- jliouph 
were re d need to the utmost extremiti^ by 
1 menei » mid v ujou r of t he s i e gi\ T < j 
; thii affiant, A tin rallies thlxrittciicdj. to dc- 
tlwir name and residence. Bui* .being <% 
1 l>y die Romans to rabse the siege* hfe drew 
i ftreeii and rnurched into Syna* wrote he 

.1 Alexander KpipTianes, and obtained a Je- 
• victory over Denieti in s Soter. 
me years alter this event, he assisted the 
ans in .i war against Arislonic.us, and was 
in the same hat tie which proved fatal to 
assus, proconsul oi' Asia, and the Roman 
lie leli six sons hy his (jneen Landire, 
,*hom the Romans bestowed Cilicia and 
oni.u i.aodice, dreading the authority 
ese children, dispatched live ol them hy 
n, and designed to exterminate the family, 
lie youngest was happily conveyed heyoiul 
,*ach of her unnatural cruelty. 'This monster 
iquity was sodii ailerward put t»> death hy 
xasperatcd l.'appadocians : and the younj; 
e was invested with his paternal crown, 
ortly alter his elevation to the throne ol his 
tors, Ariarathcs VII. espoused Landice, 
hter to Mitlu id. ites the (lieal, in hopes n f 
ng a powcilul alliance aj'siinst his compe- 
the Line of I'iihynia. ' lint Mitlnidatcs, 
I i''J alike 
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■ ixpp)»ba ot Ovophcmi'Ji f the * p 
5,acin«indof tlicPnenium four ■/-„* 

. w-hich th.u rubvl had ,, 
ii their oty, mud fin their idusii}^ to 
m ur», he entered their ten node* with 

expecting to unity thern into 
!. Ilui lJic Fricpmnt iey>huily refttted 
icjr UusLp and at length iound mesmi 
ho *um to it.i itj^btful own- »♦ Hiouph 
reduced to the utjno* uxtromititf* by 
fSjVfid vigour of the lifgc. Tu re- 

KttJJQnt, Atiaialln '■> ihhMLnicd tO 

titimc and rcjiutrruc, But, hi 

ho Kimwn-. tor;ti ■■•■ the ■ u ej i; - . f 

Slv mid marched into tfyria, whtre ha 

<ander £uij>himc<# ana#humqd a d)> 



uti-i 



. 



i wr* niter thU event, be , . ted tho 

il war aj<aiu\l ArtAttMiscniS) and Will 

;■ same ha! tie which pmved jalal to 

, pKHou.'.ul ni Asia, :md the l\</tuan 

leit. six son:, hy his <|u»vu Laodice, 

the Romans bestowed Cilicia and 

l.aodico, dreadine; llu: auihorify 

lildteu, dispatched live u! them |>y 

I designed to e\tet minale the Jamily, 

unj'fst w.i'. hamuly conveyed beyond 

I her uiui.iMiiai cruelty* This monster 

w.i 1 . .soon alleiward |Mil l«> death hy 

ated (.'appadocian.*. : and llu: youujj 

invr'.icil with his paternal crown. 

liter he. elrv.ilimi to I he throne oi his 

A ii.it .11 In •• VI I. espme.cd Landice, 

o Mil lu i» l.i 1 1*-. I he (Iie.it, ill hopes of 

jnweilul alliance ai'.iinst his compe- 

iue of .'ithynia. ]>ul Mitiu idatos.. 

1 i "J alike 



A£A ca^r a nor i a s s* 

ililo: rerardk*i 01 d afHoi t 

hftr* iei/ea ti 

UfiUfcr p g tft e &Cg flf dsferuJing the Cap; 
fci-m tin till 

dicn ni be in a cOQ 

flkune the : nn. TJu 

noccess. 
Car *tC 

cev 
hti refuting t*> jp v - u p the ijngdnm to 
ful her, they unanimously rose m arr 
out all hii garrisons* and placed 
the fland$ of Arbrajthes VIII. the eid* 
their deceased monarch. 

The young king had scarcely assum 
ftignia of roj -ally, before he found hu 

fsged iri a war v* \ih. the lung ©f Ekhy. 
stroke of 
m.i is Dephew. 

he sooii a pretence I 

:ording1y led a mixnet 
jbo hi* doimmo-ns, but, perceiving th; 
the* was prepared for bu recepuon, 
mined to gain thai by treachery u> ? 
force was unequal j and. actually su- 
unsuspecting prince at a conference In 
both armies, This nefarious ac t 
the Cappadocians with such d 
immediately dispersed in 
and gave ihe murderer ai 
ing the kingdom. H> 
v his acqu 

Sects* shoo 

d re 



i« the IXth was scarcely proclaimed* 
nictates marched a formidable army 
minions, defeated him with a dread- 
er, and compelled him to abandon his 
rttancc* This unjust proceeding took 
upon the spirits of Ariarathes, that 
er died of grief; and hU crown waa 
pan the son of Mithridates, a hoy or 
; old* At this juncture Ni corned a* 
raised up a pretender to the throne 
ocia, and took such artful measures 
uripHshment of his design, that the Ro- 
wers deceived, and assured the im- 
heir warmest protection, But Mith* 
'ing discovered the plot to the Ro- 
l Cappadocia and Faphlagonia were 
ce. As, however, the Cappadocfofl* 
consent to the abolition of royalty, 
»;avc ihem permission to choose ;i kine^ 
u nation ; and ttfl election ensued, in 
tuhlic choice tell on Ariuhai /anes, au 
ind ucady ft lend of the Roman re- 
ly circled monarch w&s soon attacked 
s, kine; of Armenia Major, who de- 
torces and c Erased him Iroin ihtf 
it, having engaged tlie Romans to cs- 
ausu,besoon returned With Sylla, and 
isiuu oi his dominions* Twice after 

tfas Ttjjnutcs dispossessed, and twice 

f the senate. Ai length; Helng ad* 
years, and fatigued with the cares of 
t, hi: resigned the crowu to his son> 
\v s, in presence of IVirnpey, and d'e- 
emaindcr ot his lite to domestic ease, 
:anes U. approved himself worthy, 
I ' ) on 






S of < 



tat** After the dent i 
fated to take iro am* ou b 
finitu» l whu k therefore, invaded Ids 
and caused him t« be put to deaih* 

Of Arioifarrane* III. brother of ti 

king, we have pa parucabr account^ 

*to deprived of his kingdom i 

Muc Antony, and succectieii by Ar> 

Mm of GlApbrra,* 

lo tiie civil war between Auj^tiD 
lofty « Arcbelait* espoused the cause a 
Hot at the ifiierce$a«m of hi* subjects 
do tied by the victor, and re t cu r ed 
by Herod die Great, king cf judea, 
m die mgn of Tiberhis, he was m 
appear before the senate, and was th 
of" such faetnousf crimes, that he fell 
unconquerable grief* and his kiovd 
duced to the form oi" a Roman provi 
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city of Pergamus having been already 
:ed as belonging to Mysia* it is only 
to add, in this place, the history of the 
in mouarchs, who made a considerable 
nong the princes of Asia, and pro Vis d 
f serviceable to the Romans in all their 
r axs. 

under of the kingdom of Perga* * p 
PhUeiaeriis, a Paphlagoman eu* J**' 9 
ttean descent, who seized on the 
Peigamus, which had been committed, 
re, by Lytiimachus, king of Thrace* 
opriated the royal treasures, there de- 
to lii!, own use. With the assistance of 
mis body of mercenaries, lie kept pos- 
his new territory till the eightieth year 
e, when he died, and left the govern- 
lis brother. 

les had no sooner obtained the supreme 
, than he resolved to make use of the 
is that prevailed among the Seleucida:, 
>rdingly, made himself master of a con- 
part of Asia. However, he did not 
:w the fruits of his conquest, for he 
n after his chief victory, of immode- 
king, in the twenty- second year of his 

:he demise of Eumenes, Attalus ,, p 
succeeded to the sovereignty, ' . * 
med the name of king, which 




Thi* nieces* emboldened bn 

i | 
Tam i he subdued with liute 

Rut be wa« soon driven from tl 

smd hi* grandfather Ac 

him of all his dominion** :i 

ifd lit* metropolis* Frum thii 

I mime If, by cond] 

>ip of the Gauls, who had 

; and, alter r* all tht 

which had been recetttly \vr 

him* ht IcJ hii troops bito Iosiin 

s of Cuma Smyrna at 
to submit to his authority ; r*. 
miuum* of the TcisifiKp Colophonies 

■A advanced to the ban! 
uis, where he received submissive ox 
latory cmba&iies from all the ncighh' 
lion*. Here* the Gaub refusing to p 
march, on account of an eclipse 01 

his nrnirw«cc wac irnruuM. anri h* t» 
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q£ bis discourse, he tell down speech- 
* on the recovery of his senses, he re- 

be carried, by sea, to Pergamus, 
expired shortly after his arrival, in the 
cond year of bis age, and the forty- 
lis reign. He was a generous patron 
are and learned men ; and is said to 
&nced the grammarian, Baphidasp to 
n headlong from a rock, for speaking 
fully of Homer, He also applied him* 
rary pursuits* and wrote several books, 

1 occasionally quoted by Strabo, Pliny, 
midorus. 

ince was succeeded by his eldest « p 
lenes, who renewed the alliance ,' „ * 
had made with Rome, and em- 
ery opportunity of signalizing himself 
of th at republic* He declined fttcept* 
mghter at Antiochns the Great in mar- 
1 sent an embassy to acquaint the senate 
he motions of that ambitious potentate, 
vard assisted the Romans with his own 
d vessels, and served as commander on 
Roman fleet, in concert with C. Livius 
, in which capacity he acquired great 
r his prudent conduct and determined 

the king was thus employed in the ser- 
e Romans abroad, his own ailairs were 
nto confusion by the contrivance of 
s, who invaded his territories, and even 
,011 Seleucus to lay siege to his capital. 
, on the return o( Humenes, the invader 
;ed to retreat with tlie utmost precipi- 
nd, being soon afterward defeated at 
? of Magnesia, was compelled to pay 

four 



I 



570 rriCMi.vcn 

four himdf i 4 ct 



war- 




tiochtts willi *onx* ;cibtnrLi 

idrr, ww 

*-d t« im. 

I, invaded hU dcjnvainr^ and dc 
in 4 navid engagemc 
Hm* Romatii readily 1 

tilifkil Al}\ and .imbui 
1 roed 
between the controlling Jnojuuhv, Tbc 
nproi .nd ? 

even consented ta deliver up Hannibal I 
Rom ant 1 but that general, pcnseiirtnjj bit 
, !ud recounr to a dektrrioi;* pouoa 
litis eluded the fury of kU cnes&iGS- 

Eui vvercd from 1 

prehensions on tins 

* decisive victory < *, iinjj at 

lui t and the 1 J in 

tool* part 

Hetbdoro* withheld U cm hi i beret' 

. J and placed }. 

About the %^mt ume 9 n>. 
tern 
for making freciu^ur ini 

Ron- 



rntiiil^ by convey lag Laodke, tl 
Sclcutus, to her husband Perses, 
:ions were totally disregarded, wj 
> Was loaded with honours and pre 
the king was returning to his own c 
Lssassfns, sent by Perses f lard wait 
g the mountains, and, on his near apj 
down two great stones, one of 
ied him dangerously in the head, ai 
in the shoulder. He was immec 
J, in a state df insensibility, on bos 
and conveyed to 3%ina, where he 
of his wounds wfch such secrecy, tha 
: of his death was spread over all par 
and implicitly credited at Rome* 
:aluSi the fcing*s brother, relying on 
of the general report, not only assur 
vereignty of Pcrgamus, but also marr 
lice, his brother's wife. But when 
hat Eumenes was alive, and advancii 
his capital, he laid aside the ensigns 
and went out to meet him, as o 
guards. The king, who was fully a 
with every circumstance that had trai 
ring his absence, embraced both hi 
tonice with unfeigned tenderness; b 
I in his brother's car, " Do not aga 
* to marry my queen till you are cer 
r death." From this period he w 
vn to upbraid his wile or brother wi 
onduct, but always treated them wi 
t affection. The news of his recove: 
universal rejoicings at Rome : ar 
'ere sent to congratulate him on r 
U*gamus ; and a powerful confed 
'.mediately formed, to revenge tl 

ba 



ht%c ami OreaeiitTouv conduct of the I 
prion- 

Upoivthe flr»i iulelltgeiice thai the Rim* 
lud d«*eliml wat av;,t»n5T. PeT**K, Eufncii**.* i»iW 
to CftjlcU, in Botfna, and thim<:c mut'Ivd iron 
Tbe^iily* itfhrrr hr joined the eoftail, liciftit 
witli 4 body of four thousand infantry* 
thousand eatair) ■ *n \ " 

mt luccctf to omaindcr of the ) 

«mJ t rarly in the following springs the tiiy i 
Ott*andrca was invested bodi by k*3 and iw. 
Ho^^ver, ttiL proved super**- W 

the : «4 Bf* 

metrimwenc m v t »in. lTnifl 

Fergamu*; for* oft 






drtiwo 

r, with tiitf* 



hit *inw*» 

zsss 

. thrift** 



Hie .Ifiloi: 

returned hornet an 
some troop* of Gaulish 
0f the Roman CCMIsul. 

Kumcuei had no soon 
than Perm scut All j ml 

I ship and 
htm tluino real amity t< 

»o> 

ft*e of Philip and , who had UUet* h* 

Heath thcamUiiiou:. Komatvv Eumetici reffcli 
that he entertained no grra tef apprt 1 
Rome than of Per$e% p but he wu 
stand neuter for the eonstdernic 
talent* j and, for fifteen hundred more, 
persuade the Rom » 
peace* Beriea pr* 

lated sum; bu r o pc\j 

the rttific&tton rf it peace*, the eoafe 
broken off» and a mttttiiger wai dkpfttcl 
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*m the Roman consul that the negotiations 
tween Pergairms and Maeedon related entirely 

the redemption of prisoners* 
The veil of disguise thrown over these proceed- 
pB was soon drawn aside, by the jealousy of 
r Romans ; and the senate were so highly in- 
ised against Eumenes, that they encouraged 
brother, Attalus, to request the kingdom for 
Itself; and* afterward > enacted a law, whereby 
> king was prevented from entering their capital. 
Alarmed at this extraordinary behaviour, Hu- 
mes sent his two brothers, Attalus and Adie- 
us, to plead his cause at Rome* Accordingly, 
y presented themselves before the conscript 
hers, and were received with every mark of 
tinction i but their kind exertions proved un- 
filing ; and, shortly after their departure, C, 
Ipiuus Gallus Wiifi sent t as a legate, into Asia, 
ere be received all accusations and complain! , 
ainst Eumenes, and promised to avenge the 
ongs of the injured parties, as if he had been 
"nmissioned to insult the king. Attalus again 
dert ok to plead lor his brother; but the se- 
re remained inflexible, and seemed obstinately 
it upon his destruction. However, their de- 
ns were frustrated by a fit of sickness, which 
t a period to the king's life, in the thirty-ninth 
ir of his reign. 

Attalus *had no sooner taken possession r> /•- 
the throne, than he found himself en- ' 
jed in a war with I'm si as, king of Bi- 

Elimcm** left a son by his queen Stratoniee. lint a- 
being an infant, was incapable, of governing the kiiuj 
i, the king put hi.s brother Attains in present possesion 
ie crown, reserving tin* next succession to the youn«; 

%%. VIII. K k thyn : ;i. 
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thynm,wbo invaded his dominions, 
bii forces la a pitched buttle* and nxiide tun 
master of the royal etty of Pergamu*. Coro- 
manner* were immediately «extt lmm Italy to 
tn- inmate the difference* of the cm ^ngvj 

but Prusias alike regardless of their pmnaiiont 
and remoturrftnceis continued the * 
space of three year*; and then, under pretence 
of a public conference, drew up hi* troops in 
bttch a manner a* to cut off both Attaint and 
the Romans* This nefarious project, however, 
vv '> rendered abortive t and, after the raotf *0« 
Itvm dentine* ationa of vengeance from the juitiy 
offended senate, the ambitious lUihynian wat 
compelled to accept of peace, on the mortifying 
conditions of 'jjivnitt Attains twenty ships; <d 
paying five bun drt>u talents within the space of 
twenty y*ar&i oi" rosining all bh new at 
tiom ; and nf paying a hundred talents by wjv 
of reparation* to the Mc thy inn earn and est hi 
tiousp tor die injuries ihcy bad sustained during 
the war. 

Some time after the ratification of ihui treaty, 
Prusia* hoped* by die interest of lit a ton Kio> 
medes, who resided at Rome, to ohcain (hrn> 
mission of ibe fine which he had been ooodcomeJ 
to pay for the space of twenty year*, Aeno&i 
in^Iy, be sent one Mem*, a Bain man nobk" 
man , to Hurne, in quality or ambassador* with 
instruction!* to make use of Nkumedca's i 
o» hir, hehali ; &nd t in case tint proved i 
cestui, to murder th* prince, of whnac ex 
dinar y reputation among the Kofnaiu be I 
to be jealous To ficilitite tb« acts * 
ject* he commanded two thousand 
uub.irk with hi* envoy. But ] 




te obstinately determined on refusing' 
, and dreading to attempt the life of a t 
so universally beloved as Nicomed&s, 
;x?d his secret orders* and placed himself 
the protection of the prince, who, with 
ttaiicp of Attalus, made war upon his fail 
ted htm from the throne, and, final! 
to be put to death, 
oon after this transaction, Attain ^ 
Romans against Audricus, at* Import 
■ claimed the throne of Macedon i bnr, 
termination of the war, he returned to J J 
ius* and abandoned himself entirety fnliui 
indolence ; whilst Phitopccmen, one of 
isters, governed both the king and kingd 
is own pleasure. At length, the death 
ilus effected a more dreadful change in ' 
lie affairs, and the crown devolved on : 
of Eumenes. 

ttalus III. had scarcely assumed the ^, ( 

s of government, when he began to , «\, 

bit that cruel and tyrannical disposi- 

which proved the scourge of his peoj 

has stamped indelible infamy on his char 

His nearest relatives and faithful friei 

; inhumanly murdered, upon the most ri 

us pretences ; the oldest and most judicii 

4 smen were cut off, with their wives and 

cs, by hired assassins; and the whole kii 

was literally hlled with carnage and deso 

The guilty king was then tormented w 

he horrors of remorse ; his murdered re 

j perpetually haunted his imagination ; ai 

fit of deep melancholy, he sequestered hi 

from mankind ; clothing himself with nu 

irel, neglecting his hair and beard, and c 

Klv 2 tiva:i 




lieming » gaideifct for the purpose 
various iOTCi oi poisonous KoiU. 
pbwled with ruch a» were wbolcnii 
pHcfcu of them to those persons vbo nan 
fortunately touted hi* *ufpic*acu* Ailaugthi 
howevor* he tell iatf* a i~e*er, and, by, kii ikaiki 
tcmuu*ued 4 chon but melancholy reagpa 1 

ihtf will ot this tyrant, th^ ftcnww 
were cntkled to all im-etfrcts the republic *4tu<iJ 
cm his kingdom* ocd it tn a pi 

under the name of A wa Pr upria. Howei n 
tonicua* the neu heir, boldly put in > 
the crown, and, with the osasteucc of 4 pua*r- 
ous array, made himself oxiffu Uwnd 

tfgutjr.' 

To punish this contempt of the Roman wfat* 
u as appointed to h*md the legion* m 
A si Hi and dispossess Arittonicus* According) J* 
he hud recourse to the kings of Fnaia** 
Bithyniii, and Cappadwta, aii> 
formidable force began to prepare lor look; 
bat, whilst he wm pillaging the towa», and**** 
ducting his booty toward the court* in o* 
ahip it off for Italy, Aruumeiu icll upon him 
in u narrow defi 1 e f and, after an obstinate oifr 
tin t, took him prisoner. As liie soldim **** 
hasten! pnisa» til tlhe teat of «V* 

m > r**ms endeavoured to lull Un- 

lufe 1 he disfprafieof c^ptivit* 1 fc* 1 
his inicution being perc eired* he.wa* mrfceiUct)' 
disarmed. However* he * truck the vphher I* 1 
Was nearest him in an vioWt a manner* daiiti* 
Thracian dtewbis sword andpfciUesi bint on ll* 
spot. Ariatonicus wa* deeply mortified at » 
accident which deprived him of* havint a IU> 
tnan wonsul in hi* power t homrer, Crassa*** 
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ead wa^ severed from his body, and exposed to 
ublie view in front of the camp* 

Aristonicus was so much elated with this im- 
OTtant victory, that he seemed to imagine all 
anger had subsided, and accordingly aban- 
oned himself to feasting and revelry, How- 
ver, he was soon roused from his lethargy by 
ie approach of M. Perpenna, whom die senate 
ad commissioned to revenge the death of their 
tte consul ; and who, having defeated the Per- 
amian army, compelled the king himself to flee 
^r shelter to the city of So-atonic e. This place 
^as immediately invested by the Romans; and, 
her enduring many hardships on account of 
k? scarcity of provisions, the garrison surren- 
ered both their city and monarch into the 
ands of the new consul. At this juncture 
►losius, the Cumaean philosopher, exhorted Aris- 
micus to avoid an ignominious captivity by a 
oluntary death, and encouraged him to it by 
illing himself in his presence ; but the king, 
-fusing to adopt this expedient, was carried to 
le Roman camp, and reserved, in chains, to 
race the victor's triumph. 

Shortly after the surrender of Stratonice, new 
onsuls were appointed at Rome, one of whom, 
iz. Manlius Aquilius, was ordered to succeed 
'erpenna in Asia ; and the whole kingdom of 
tergamus, after an obstinate resistance, on the 
art of die inhabitants, was reduced to the form 
fa praetorian province, and divided into several 
istricts, each depending on the metropolis where 
ie Roman praetor fixed his habitation. 
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THRACIANS. 



H "1-1 RACE, according to the best 
■*■ was bounded by Mount H«m 
jortli; by the Euxine, the Hellespon 
Propontisi on the east; by the JEgi 
i lie south ; and by Macedon and 
.Srrynion on the west. Toward the i 
climate is cold, and the soil extreme 
but the maritime provinces are rexnarl 
sunt, and crowned with an exuberan 
<-t L r rain, fruits, and other necessaries 
The ancient inhabitants seem to ha 
bia\e and warlike people ; but their x 
uncultured, and strongly tinged wit 
Their religion differed but little from • 
Macedonians ; but some of their cusl 
extremely singular. Herodotus asj 
when a Thracian child was born, hi 
assembled, and, sitting round him in 
deplored his ill fortune, in entering 
theatre of human trials and calaxn 
when any one died, they committed 1 
ground with great rejoicings, repeati 
ttictions he had exchanged for perfei 
Among the Crestonians, who inha 
mountainous parts of the country, e 
had several wives, who, at his decease 
ed warmly for the honour of being sac 
and deposited in the same grave with 
band. Children were frequently sol 
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nts, and, previous lo their entering the cotw 
ril state, the young women were permitted 
re with whom they pleased ; but the Thra- 
\ kept a strict guard over the honour of 
wives, and often purchased them, from 
relatives, at an exorbitant price. To be 
ded on the forehead was accounted pecu- 
r honourable, and those who had not receiv- 
ich marks w^re deemed ignoble. In short, 
Our author, indolence was accounted a suit- 
appendage of greatness ; agriculture was 
tdered as altogether contemptible j and ra- 
and glory were synonimous terms* 
Trace was anciently divided into several 
1 nations, which were independent of, and 
rally at variance with, each other. These 
the Dolonci, Denselctac, Bessi, Cicones, 
ni, Bistones, Odomantes, Brygi, Pieres, 
fsae, Autonomi, Mccdi, Crobyzi, Sapsca, and 
tre. 

hie Dolonci are said to have derived their 
g from one of their princes, who first intro- 
d the practice of polygamy among them. 
he time of Darius's expedition into Greece, 
possessed the * Thracian Chersonesus, and 
• governed by the family of Miltiades. 
be Denseletce are said to have fought against 
p and Pcrses, kings of Macedon ; and to 
continued faithful to the Romans, till the 
mical proceedings of Pi so induced them to 
up arms against him. They were govern- 
y their own princes so late as the reign ot 

i. peninsula, inclosed by the jF.gcan sea on the south ; 
l Hellespont on the cast; and by the gulf of Mela* 
B west : beiinj joined, on the north, to the continent^ 
teck of land about thirty-seven furlongs broad. 

Augustus ; 
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for otv5 Httsi is 




Cutiof as hiding the «or *HJgt t, and v*Jkm$ 
ynit upon the Baatarn*, whom hr 



C iimillr' 

ramyttshed, with the assistance of Cr-sssus, prt* 
tor of Macedonia 

The Bessi were a *ava£»e T prrdatiiry rat©, wfc* 
inhabited Mount Htmuf, and nmdered than* 
kclve* notorious by many acts of cruelty. l"hcr 
wen? fTOVemed by their awn king* till the lTIWi 
M. Lidniu* Lueuttas, invaded their couian* 
and subjected then < liomnn kiwi. 11a 

treachermi:. iOi>dn^ w?nfth#t 

princes oxeked a revolt , winch was, howe*ff. 
crushed by the 1rig!hl^lct , of die Romans. Tw 
ulhcj at tempts were made foe die retoTOy «c* 
dn'ir liberty ; hut thi/y wrve, at length, cora- 
fielkj to hiv down thrir arms* and yield 10 thi 
M Vp m k b l fi ow at of the Roman empire, 

tie S? cones inhabited a tract oi" eoumry lyiifl 
between die Mela* and die Hchnxi* Hopor 
mention* three of ibeir kings, Fzrous ImhrwtUi 
and Rbigmus ; the first of whom was killed, to 
Thoas the ^Italian, m I he Titian wur, and tie 
lust penshed by the hand of Achilles* 

The Edoni pmg«s5trd that pan of the ewairf 
which lay between the iamons city of Philip 
and the river Strymon i and were \ 
the other Thracians, by kings of 
lion. 

The Btstones occupied that portion of Thiac* 
which was bounded by Rhodnpe on the notta; 
the riter Hebru* on the east; the AL&*%fiv* 
on the south ; and the Ne&sus on the wesu Tho* 
aneient froverameat w*t monarchical i tv 
underwent the same fate at tUr udgh^iM 




totuxiant. 
^^ifkwrtdA«bi)y! the ions of^Mbqi 

ttoftetritttneaaf theOdoonftterbo 
6Aatt> from jwiiich country they ij* 
rated by die river Strymon* *< intfc 



bdhy Pottesy who espottied tfcrtatt 
etusiis. ! r Respecting* tbor ' other ^pcii 

tns are iilesfc* 1 -.= ';. v:iv>. ».•*•-. 

E. the Hrygl nothing, mow it team 
they were reduced £y Mtntafaspqi 
nder Jtoies in thgin*a«att>of Ot ee c 
br Picas were originally possessed o. 
of Macedon, where they consecrated 
?s the countries of Pieria, Pimplia an 
is ; as also Helicon in Bccotia, when 
danted a colony. On their expulsion 
parts, they formed two new settlen 
nder Mount Pangxus, near the banl 
rymon, and the other in the vicinai 
: Parnassus, which they consecrate 
ises. Linus and Orpheus, so highly 
by the ancient poets, were the soi 
, prince of this people. 
Odrysse were accounted the most pc 
te Thracian nations, and possessed a 
; part of that country which lies bet 
itains khodope and Hscrnus. They 
1 for many a^es by their own kin£ 
venty-two . are noticed by histori 
ttle occurs beside their names an 
) the throne, we shall pass them 
and dismiss the subject by olvor 
kingdom was reduced into the for 
Tovincc durint;- the reh*n oi' Yespa 
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The Autonomi, so denominated because every 
individual was his own lawgiver, were a warlike 
people, who inhabited die most rocky and steri! 
parts of Thrace. Their natural bravery induced 
them to engage the victorious troops of Alexan- 
der ; but they were defeated, with great slaugh- 
ter, and compelled to submit to the Macedonian 
hero. They seem to have served under Perses 
against the Romans ; and lived, according to 
their own laws, till the time of Vespasian, who 
provinciated their country. 

The Mocdi occupied a tract of country which 
bordered upon Maccdon, and are mentioned by 
the ancients as a gallant race, strangers to effe- 
minacy, and inured to all the toils of war. 
Though successively subdued by Philip, and 
his son Alexander, they continued to plunder 
and harass the Macedonians, till that kingdom 
was annexed to the Roman empire. At length, 
however, they were vigorously attacked, and, 
after an obstinate resistance, effectually van- 
quished by the Romans. 

The Crobyzi possessed a part of Thrace be- 
tween Mount Hxmus and the Euxine sea. Their 
government was monarchical ; but their history 
is veiled by impenetrable clouds. 

The territories of the Sapxi were situated be- 
tween the rivers Mel as and Arzus, bordering on 
the Propontis and the Chersonesus. This people 
were governed by princes ok* their own nation; 
ironi one of whom descended Thucydides, the 
historian. Cotys, the last king of the Sapxi, wjs 
assassinated, by his own subjects, during die 
reign of Tiberius, and his kingdom was reduced 
to a Roman province. 

The 
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Celetx were a remarkably savage peo; 
ng the mountains Harm us and Rhode 
am are silent respecting their form 
roentj nor have we any particulars 
concerning them t except that they 
Cm Miiniius, upon his return from A 
bbed him of si eon&iderabl* irvaai 
ie. ]iad amassed by pillaging the cities 

.Jr.rcLi. 

rhracian Chersonesms Was also govern 
;nt times, by its own kings; among wh 
olymnestor, Eusones, and Ac si mas. 
:or espoused Diot\e t the daughter of k 
and, at the clmt* of the Trojan * 
ated Pnlyclorus, who had been phu 
his protection. Eusones is mentioi 
inimitable pool Homer; and Acama 
have been killed by Ajar, at the siege 
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npHE tract of country aneiemto called BttJjj- 
-iL tvui was situate^ becw&fa the (any-iirt 
and forty-third degrees of north latitude, t*ip£ 
bounded by the Euxme Sea on the north ; fcf 
the river Parthenius tn the east t by Mourf 
Olympus and the Rbvwtacus on the total ; *oi 
by the Bosphorua Tbractus on the west. It co&» 
tained several handsome cities, was watr**d Hi 
many fertilizing stream** and abounded w?» 
most of the necessaries of life* Btu at the p^N 
sent period its largest cities are either laid t 
ruins, or dwindled to contemptible- villager; aifcl 
the greatest part of its once fertile soil U totalty 
destitute of cultivation- 

Bithynla, in the most early ages, was inha- 
bited by various nations, who differed essentiiuy 
from each other in their manners, customs* a*«l 
language. The government seem* to have bta 
monarchical, each nation living under their tfw) 
princes; hut nothing satisfactory can he a4 
vanced respecting their affair*, previously ta lb* 
time when they became blended under the gfr 
neral name of Bithynians* 

In the reien of Prusias, tltf first king of Bithf- 
nia noticed oy historians, the country was in* 
vaded by Croesus, king of Lydia j and after- 
ward subjugated by the Persians, wbo r 
it till the time of Alexander tlie Great* _ 
the inhabitants were permitted to Etc 
their ancient rbnti of government. 

Concern^ 
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Concerning BcBdilsni, Boieras and Bas, ^rho 
■ said to have reigned In Eithynia. in the time 
the Persian monarchy, nothing is related wor* 
' of notice. BtttWpcctes, the successor of Bas, 
said to have wnecd war both with the Hera- 
arts and Chakeoomam ; and to have gained a 
tipletc victory over one of Antiochus Soter's 
tends. However, this success proved fatal to 
Kithynian, He being so extraordinarily af* 
ted on the occasion* that he died m an immo- 
Tltf transport of joy* after swaying the sceptTe 

upwards of forty -seven years, 
Nicomedes, on his first accession, caused tw» 
his brothers to be murdered, and maintained 
iariginnary war With the youngest, who hud 

nt himself by Right, till tm deaih of the nti- 
"Vunate exile ])iit an end to his jealousy. He 
-*n applied himself to the enlarging and boau- 
ying a city, which he called, alter his ov\ n 
me, Nicomedia ; and spent the residue of his 
ys in peace, leaving at his death the crown to 
bites, the son of his second wile Eta/eta. 
fibites was soon dethroned by his brother 
la, who enjoyed the kingdom lor some time 
:houV molestation, but at length a party of 
ilatians, to whom he owed his crown, hearing 
tt he had resolved to cut them off at a public 
lquct, turned his cruel purpose upon his own 
id, and slew him at the commencement of the 
rival. 

This prince was succeeded by his son Prusias, 
•named Cholos or the Lame, who, in the bc- 
tning of his reign, formed an alliance with 
lodes against the P>y /amines. During the 
thridatic war he professed a warm regard for 
! Romans, yet he granted an asylum to their 
Vol. VIII. LI implacable 
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implacable eneary » Hannibal, artj, at the rtqiieat 
of that illustrious Carthaginian, invaded the ter- 
ritories of their faithful ally the king of Per- 
gamua. 

These proceedings having reused the jealmisr 
of the senate, T. FbfninitH wft* *ent into As*fct 
jn order to adjust the difference* be*wemthe ?w& 
kings, and to demand HannibaL Ftu&iai was, at 
first, unwilling to betray his aged guest, bftt Oft 
the Roman envoy's threatening t« treat him as 
an enemy to the republic, he scut n purty erf io3* 
diers to surround Hannibal's house, *nd eir- 
cute the orders of the comcricit fathers, flits 
design, however, was rendered abort ire by thr 
Carthaginian* who, perceiving it impracticable 
to escape, implored the god* to punish the pf»- 
luiy of Priisias, ami immediately ji* allowed a 
deadly poison » 

Having conciliated thee strtm of A* Rr~ 
by abandoning a man who had rendered tan 
the most im|J0itant service*, Frusta* votaatanlr 
assisted them, both with troops and ntofcey, it 
their war against Perse* of Maccdon t and ujH^ 
the subjugation of that country wtnt in perwa 
to congratulate the senate on the success m tbe^ 
arms* and acted in a manner so derogatory te* * 
crowned head, that Folybius, ipeatang of the 
audience the conscript fathers g**C Wwi» htmb* 
off abruptly, as being ashamed to repeat the «r* 
vile expressions he made use of before thai ve»^ 
ruble a^embty. 

Some years after his return from Rjiror, 4 
war broke out between htm and T Bmntnet II- 
which terminated m hi* destruction, a* ba*!*** 1 
already noticed in the htsiory of \ puryaWtt* 
The most impartial historian! speak' of m** 

idisgrtf* 
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isgraee to human OMUro> Uoinfl equally h; 
ui his subjects, and despicable to forcigr 
Fiocount of His cruelty, cowardice, and ■ 
iiug behaviour • His person wa« cttreir 
armed* and his roind 9Q depraved* that 
s not appear to have possessed a single 
to atone for his innumerable vices * 
ttcomedes IL succeeded his father in the 
cignty, and seemed ambitious of walking 
same path which had rendered that mi 
versa 11 y detested ; for he had scarcely 
icd the diadem, before he sacrificed all 
thcrs to his tyrannical ambition* He 
ted the name of Epiphancs, or th# IUoj 
; huL performed nnihinp worthy of such 
igftutuul* 1 le is s.iiJ to have built the « 
,ime;i, aiul lo have hold the government 
• nt forty-two years, at the expiration 
eh time he was assassinated, but in w 
uner is uncertain. Some authors are incli: 
aippose, that as he had murdered his fathei 
. treaied in a similar manner by his son ; 

is merely eonjectural. 
)n tlic demise of this prince, Nicomedcs 1 
.nded the vacant throne, and, witli the as: 
c oj Mithridales the Great, seized on 
ntry ol Paphlagonia. lhit on his atten 
to annex the crown of Cuppadocia to 
sessions, Mitliridates renounced his alliai 
I chased him from his paternal inheritai 
this exigence Nicomedes applied to the 
is, who readily espoused his cause, and r> 
ed him in his former dignities. Howe 1 
was again dethroned hy the king of Pon 
[ compelled to live in retirement till S; 
Icrtook. his restoration, lie was succeei 
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by his son Nicomedes IV. who performed no- 
thing which historians have deemed worthy 
of transmitting to posterity, except that he be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Romans, by whom 
it was provinciated, immediately after his death. 



END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUMF. 



The Public are respectfully informed, thai the Gmf- 
Cian Hi story > in 2 Vols, price 10f. and the Ro- 
sian History, in 3 Vols. price 15/. tarts or this 
jtork, may be bad, separately, of all Booksellers* 

The next, or Ninth Volume, will conclude 
the Ancient History. 
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